











Look What These Cooke 
Trained Men are Earning 


m > $700 in 24 
sin Radio 
“The ake A your interest- 
ing ¢ ourse I made over $700 
in 24 days in Radio, Of 
course, this is alittle above 
the avera age but I run from 
$10 to $40 clear profit every 
day; 5 you os an see wh at your 
tra ng has done forme 
F RET McNABB, 
848 Spring’ St. yoy Ga. 


$70 to$s0a Week 
for Jacquot 

**Now I am specializing in 

autoelectricity and battery 

work and make from $70 

to $:0a week and am just 

vetting started. I don’t be- 
hi schoc 


Colorado ‘Springs. Goto. 
$20 a Day for 
Schreck 
‘“‘Use my name asa refer- 
ence and depend on me as a 
booster, The biggest thing 
1 ever did was answer your 
advertisement. I am aver- 
aging better than $500 a 
month from my own busi- 
ne os now, I used to make 

$18 sek.”? 
, St HRECK, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Plant Engineer — 
Pay Raised 150% 
*“‘I was a dumbbell in elec- 
tricity until I got in touch 
with you Mr. Cooke, but 
now I have charge of a ig 
plant incluc ling 600 motors and 
direct a force of 34 men— elec 

tricians, helpers, etc 
ary has gone up more Jf 4 


GEORGE ILLINGWORTH, 


63 Calumet Road, 
Holyoke, Mase, 





It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200 
and do it easier—not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that 
offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit 
yourself for a real job in the great electrical industry. 


I'll show you how. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Yeu 


Today even the ordinary Electrician 
—the “screw driver” kind—is mak- 
ing money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man—the man who knows 
the whys and wherefores of Electri- 
city—the Electrical Expert—who is 
icked out to “‘boss” the ordinary 
lectricians—to boss the Big Jobs— 
the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a 
Year, ,Get in line for oneof these ‘Big 
Jobs.”’ Start by enrolling now for my 
easily learned,quickly grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home- 
Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
© Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; 
you don’t have to be a High School 
Graduate. As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
—- the kind of training you need 
and I will give you that training. My 
Course in Electricity is simple, thor- 
ough and complete and offers every 
man, regardless of age, education or 
pone experience, the chance to 
become, in a very Short time, an 
“Electrical Fxpert,” able to make 
from $70 to $200 a week. 


No ExtraChargefor Electrical 
Working Outfit 


With me, you do practical work—at 
home. You start right in after your 
first few lessons to work at your pro- 
fession in the regular way and make 
extra money in your spare time. For 
this you need tools, and I give them 
to you-5 big comple te working 
outfits, with tools, measuring 
instruments and a real elec- 

tric motor. 


Your Satisfaction Guarante 
So sure amI that you can learni 
tricity—so sure am I] that after 

with me, you, too, can get into the 
money’ sink lectrica af work, that] 
guarantee under bond to return every 
yenny pe d ‘me in tuition, if, when youl 
inished my Course, you are not Batishe ¢ 
was the best investment you ever made, Ani 
back of me in my guarantee, stands thet 
cago Engineering Works, Inc. , atwonila 
dollar institution, thus assuring to everym 
dent enrolled, not only a wonderful trainy 
in Electricity, but an unsurpassed Stix 
Service as well. 

Get Started Now — Mail Coun 
I want to send you my Elec trical But 
and Proof Lessons, both Free 
nothing and you i enjoy them. Male ¢ 
start today for a bright future in Electric 
Send in Coupon—NOW. 

L.L. Cooke, Chief F.ngineer 


Chicago — a 
Ww 


Dept. 


L. L.COOKE, 
Dept. 77, 
2150 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 


Send me at once without oblige 

tion your big illustrated book # 
complete details of your Home Study 
Course in Electricity, including yor 
outfit and employment service offer 
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JACK WARD 
Chicago 


“I didn’t want to 
work for small pay. 
Easily proved Mr. 
Greenslade was 
right—over $1,000 
every month last 
year 


WanEre 
ARTLE 
"“Gisees 


“After 10 years in 


F. WYNN 
Portland 


“Last week my 


CHARLKS V. 
CHAMPION, 
Illinois 
I’m now Presi- 
dent, and my earn- 


B il "4 , . , 
pn iy earnings amounted ings for 1925 will 
to $554.37; this sil aan 
to make a change. ; . easily exceed the 
Farned more than Week will go over five figure mark 
$1,000 the first 30 $400. ans to thanks to your 
days.’ the N, 8. T. A, training 


Ooure Fooling 


Yourself 


-if You Think These Bid Pay 
Records Are Due to LUCK! 


But don’t take my word for it! 
increase your earning 


quickly 


J. E. GREENSLADE FREE! Pll 


oon done it. 


"LL come directly to the point. FPirst you ‘ll say, “T could 
i= do it ese men were lucky. But remember 


are shown above are only four 
P you think it’s luck that has sud 
4 into the big pay class 


the men whk 

out of thousands 
denly raised th ’ ’ met 
you're fooling yourself! 


Easy to Increase Pay 


But let’s get down to your own case. You want more 
money You want the good things in life, a comfortable 
home of your own where you can entertain, & Snappy car, 
membership in a good club, good clothes, advantages for 
your loved ones, travel and a place of importance in your 
community All this ean be yours. And I'll prove it to 
you, Free, 

First of all get this one thing right: such achievement 
fs not luck—it's KNOWING HOW! And KNOWING HOW 
in a field in which your opportunities and rewards are ten 
times greater than in other work. In short, I'll prove that 

nake you a Master Salesman—and you know the in- 
x i men make 
me t our mu shown above 
he could 1 never 'sI I ‘L ! They thought Salesmen were 
and not ‘‘made’'! 


When I said Enter the 


Was sure that 
**born’’ 


Selling Field where chances in 
your favor are ten to one,’’ they said it couldn’t be done. 
But I proved to them that this Association could take any 
man of average intelligence, regardless of his lack of selling 
experience—and in a short time make a MASTER SAL AN 
of him—make him capable of earning anywhere from 65,000 to 
rts] a year, And that’s what I’m willing to prove to you, 


) Simple as A. B. C. 


Yon may think my promise remarkable, 
sothing remarkable about 
by rules and laws There ire 
doing things, certain ways of approaching a prospect to get 
his undivided attention, certain ways to overcome objec- 
tions, batter down prejudice and outwit competition 

Just as you leurned the alphabet, so you can learn sales- 
Manship. And through the NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
METHOD—an exclusive feature of the T. A. System 
@ Salesmanship ‘raining--you ga the equivalent of 

experience while studying, 


Yet there is 
Salesmanship is governed 
certain ways of saying and 


Please mention this magazine 


When I tell you that you can 
power; I'LL PROVE IT! 
show you hundreds of men like yourself who 
And Ill show you how you can do it, too, 


The N. S, T. A, System of Salesmanship Training and 
Employment Service will enable you to quickly step into 
the ranks of successful salesmen—will give you a big ad- 
vantage over those who lack this training. It will enable 
you to jump from small pay to a real man’s income. 


Remarkable Book, **‘Modern 
Salesmanship”’ Sent Free 


With my compliments I want to send you @ most remark- 
able book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship.’’ 

It will show you how you can easily become a Master 
Salesman—a big money-maker—how the N. 8. T. A. System 
of Salesmanship Training will give you years of selling 
experience in a few weeks; how our FREE Employment 
Service will help select and secure a_ good selling position 
when you are qualified and ready. And it will give you suc- 
cess stories of former routine workers who are now earning 
amazing salaries as salesmen. Mail the attached coupon 
at once and you will hi ave made the first long stride toward 
success, 


National Salesmen’s 8 Training Ass’n 


Dept. R. 
N. S. T. A. Buildings, 1139 “4 Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
—_—- —=—— eee i ee 
National Salesmen’s Traini Association, N.S. T. A. 
Buildings, Dept. R~4 1139 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 1. 


Send me free your book, “Modern Salesmanship,”’ and 
Proof that I can become a MASTER SALESMAN. 
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When Duncan Clephane was asked by Catherine Evers, whom he had loved and 
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he 
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Those who stopped outside to listen did not know 
he was playing her accompaniment 
without touching the keys! 


Ithappened at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, during the National Music Conventionin June 


And now anyone—without previous training—can play roll music with the same control 
of Keys—the same Personal Touch that a pianist has in playing by hand 


HAT morning one of the visitors at the Music 

Trades Convention was playing roll music on the 
Gulbransen Registering Piano with all the expression 
ofabrilliant pianist —yet this man could not tell one 
note from another ona piece of sheet music! 


Hisaudience sat and listened in amazement 
among them composers, musicians and dealers in mu- 
sical instruments. 


It was a thrilling revelation—this instrument on 
which can be played roll music with all the Self-Ex- 
ression—the Personal Touch—the variety of Tone 
Volume ~that hand-playing has. 

Yet there are actually thousands of people —people 
unable to read sheet music—who play the Gulbransen 
easily and inspiringly. And you can do the same at 


home. 
Your Undiscovered Talent 


You can play the introduction to a ballad or an 
operatic aria as a musician would play it—lively at 
first, then slowly as you near the words, then pausing 
for the singe1, then subduing the melody to a whisper. 

The vocalist carries the air. 
The piano plays only the ac- 
companiment, regardless of 
the melody notes that are cut 
inthe roll. 


ULBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano 


You can play a piano solo correctly, accenting the 
melody or the chords. You can play dance music in 
perfect time and rhythm. 

Personal Touch — selective touch — self-expression 

as in playing by hand—that is the missing art that 
A. G. Gulbransen contributed to roll-playing. 

Hand-playing had it. Player pianos did not. So un- 
trained persons could not play as musicians do. 

Mr. Gulbransen had spent a life-time in making 
fine musical instruments and believed there must be 
a way. At last he discovered it, and gave it to the world 
in this creation—the Gulbransen Registering Piano. 

Anyone can play it—you, or the unexpected guests 
who drop in of an evening. 


FREE—Color-Book de Luxe,"*Your Unsus- 
pected Talent—Its Discovery and Enjoyment” 


Your home will be known for its entertainment and 
charm if you own a Gulbransen—Grand or Upright. 

Only mail us the coupon and we’ll send free our 
de luxe color-book— “Your Unsuspected Talent— 
Its Discovery and Enjoyment” 
—and the address of a nearby 
Gulbransen show room where 
you can see and try all Gul- 
bransen models. 





ee | 


National Prices—Easy Terms 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 
freight prepaid, throughout the U. S. You can see 
this price stamped on the back. Gulbransen dealers 
ate prepared to deliver any model, for a small cash 
payment~ balance to suit the purchaser. A reasonable 
allowance for your present piano. 


Four Upright Models Community, $450, Suburban, 
$530, Country Seat, $615, White House, $700; Straight 


“Easy to 
Play” 


r 

SEND THIS COUPON 
to Gulbransen Company, 3204 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 

for Color-lllustrated Book De Luxe 
“Your Unsuspected Talent—Its 
Discovery and Enjoyment”’ 

im Check here if you own a piano and we will 
send you form enabling us to estimate value. 


Name 
Address 








Grand, $785 ; Registering Grand, $1275. 
01925, G. Co. 





Cit State 








The Nat'l Ass'n of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianvs be tuned twice a year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care 
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GOOD READING 4 . 
AA cusnene HOUSTON IN ) 




















In all the little towns of French jackets make it possible jor every one ty 


Morocco, that war-torn country where — get together a library of good books tha 

Riffian tribesmen are making so valiant will bear the test of time and_ bring jo 

a battle against the power of the French, into many a life. 

it is the custom of the natives to come ; f ; 

, 4 Here are thumb-nail reviews of some 

together in great numbers and listen to ‘ ARE Ae 

ena of the latest “CH” offerings, but get the 

professional story-tellers. , . 
complete list for yourself to learn what 

Before crowds of appreciative natives, a treasure-trove is at vour command. 
the story-tellers weave their yarns of 


WY 








love, romance, and adventure and are well 














Y 

‘ - 4 
aid for their efforts These story y 
; rT’ ne Gorpen Bowt, by Harrison Conranh j 
eee Rave 2 profound Gitwence tpn published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh j 
he c¢ ities and hel ld blic \ New York Ci Price 75c Y 
the communitic and ip mold publi venue, New ork ily, rice /O¢c. y 
= Y} 

Y 

opinion, Into a land where mountain ranges flatte Y, 





out into hummocks on the tawny sands, th 








In \merica the development of large- 
; ” vreat desert country of the West, go two mm 
“srenints . . “acre < hhas ] vo : 
circulation fiction magazine Nas TONY in search of the treasure of the Golden Bowl 
nade it possible for dwellers even in the Adventures await them on every hand. There 


most remote hamlets to satisfy the uni- is a fight ahead for the treasure, a beautifal 





. girl, ; f honor ; ll Mr. CG { 
versal love for fiction that girdles the girl, and for honor as well. Conard 







; , , makes you feel the terrible sufferings of the 
world. Evervwhere men and women find , 
men as they stagger along in search of th 


escape from the harassments and wor 





Bowl, makes you share with them their dis 
ries of life by listening at the feet of appointments and final triumphs. No lover 
story-tellers of real Western stories can afford not to have 


this book in his library. 









\nd now a great .American publishing 


concern has taken another forward step QS 


in the providing of good fiction. Chelsea 

; mye Sp ‘'s Den, 1 ohnst McCulley 
llouse at Seventh \wenue and Fifteenth HE Sriven's Den, by John ae 2 
published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 


. YT \ = 1 Te 1 .* 
Street, Ne rk City Story-teller’s ‘ ; ; ne 
‘ t, New Yor! ty, Une tory~te Avenue, New York City, Price 75e. 










Headquarters,” is providing for a con- 

| : , : 

, ; ' When good-looking John Warwick, popula 

stantly growing and ever-appreciative , ‘4 
y g ine ( ipprecia young society man and athlete, saw the g 

audience the best of modern fiction in drop her gold mesh bag and beckon him t 













attractively printed and bound books at follow her, he hesitated to fall for so obviow 
a cost that fits every pocket a ruse But something compelled him to @ : 
cept. that challenge, and soon he was ® . 
These seventy-five-cent popular copy- the midst of the most thrilling adventures + Ame 
rights that bear the “CH” brand on their of al! his colorful career How he got mto a Wes 
7. West 


(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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Go into Electrical Repair 
business of your own 
Profits $5,000 to $15,000 a 

















Be an Electrical Expert 4 a Be an Electrical Contractor 
EARN WHILE LEARNING 
I 


ve you : co INTO 


house-wiring, 
I 


etc ; ELECTRICITY! 


yy = —the business of a million op- 
“ks portunities. Be an Electrical 
V/ y GA yy Expert. Go into the one great 

/ Industry where it’s easy to get 

to the top, to make money, to 

make a real success. You don't 

need money in the bank or 

oo \G “pull” to get ahead in Elec 

YY + NY x tricity—all you need is Train- 
Wy ing, honest, complete training, 


Y (HOT) such as I guarantee you. 
s10Motor-4 Big 

dutfitsGiven to 
every Student 


is 


Electrical If you are now earning 


rpanigen thy wage 7 er less than $40 per week 


RNASE TTT TEST TNS 


N . * ium not something FREE of - _ . 
Nota Penny Lxtralost ’ ve you to enroll, But costly, stand- if you want to be an ELECTRICAL 
1 1 Zz tools, materials, an equip- IY PERT. ° , ion Bad a 
YU YY, sent, Tho man-tiag meter Gf the taetme | 0 Lit you want to step quickly 
j as the big-fellow a power plant ot a into the class of men earning from $60 to 
@ a ~ rm on §=6$250 a week—write me at once! This 
nest ea million-dollar school offers ambitious fellows 
f ' vind the armature their big opportunity to learn every branch 
emble it s the way you learn of Electricity at home in spare time by ¢ 
Electricity by the Dunlap Job-Method. wonderful, new, practical JOB-METHOD. 


Learn Electricity Quick by My “JOB-METHOD” [Free jos seRvice 


My training is so simple a school-boy can grasp it in- for Students and Graduates 
stuntly Common Schooling all you need. No previous y i 
experience required. But my students make rapid prog Mi Ph age ge ap 
ress because I train them on actual Klectrical jobs graduates, but to STUDENTS 
with standard-size tools and materials which I supply also This JOB-SERVICE 
Without extra cost The first half of my training is keeps in touch with great 
APPLIED ELECTRICITY—a complete course in it Electrical a all over 
. . vO alf vive Mag Savs » America. The day you en- 
elt Jn the second half I give you Electrical En roll, this Job-Service De- 
vineering subjects, I give you Electrical Drafting, partment , s you, finds 
Radio, Automotive Electricity, and many other out what job you 
valuable subjects, all for one small price, and on want, and where you want 
casy termes, to work, ete. 


WRITE ME TODAY! epee 
Yes, I can help you make a success in the great re aan on 500 
electrical business. Right now Iam making an . 
amazing offer, Don't enroll for any course until T have hundreds of letters whic 
; ; ‘ ret it Coupon brings complete infor — / b} te a 
ulley * Ome mution. Mail it to me, personally, today! me “—_ 2 
‘ A dents and grad 
P ing includ 
4 Chief Engineer DUNLAP tricity. ' 
é 2 ess Tri g, and Electrical En- 
ou Electrical Division sinscrina sublets, all ter one 
small price and on terms within 
AMERICAN SCHOOL reach of all 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St., Dept. £7192 
ip. — 
~ a cinco ae - se CHICAGO Chief Engineer Dunlap | 
im ¢ ee on ah subrariitien Cm 4°} AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. E7192, 
Vil 


vious ve helped Dunlap make this MAIL COUPON 1oDAy Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


sining complete up-to-the-minute. f want to be an Electrical Expert Please 
act 


rush guarantee job -service fs 
informatior mey-saving fer 


SSS SAINI 


and a 














-venth 
CHIEF ENGINEER 
DUNLAP 
pula’ and 22 Noted Engineers 


gir is i ne one-idea 


ee ee ee ee 


‘oO at 1. General Electrie Co 8. Underwriters Labora- 
2. Commonwealth Edis tories, Ine. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Rileeiiheste te. Ce 9. Columbia University is chartered by the State of 
8 » o7 s 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 1h Dartmouth College Massachusetts since 1897 as an { a 


: . Massachusetts Insti- educational institution, not for 
ntures American Telenhonee & tute of Technology profit, Over 200 educators, execu- 
Telegraph Co 12. Lehigh University tives, and engineers have prepared 

Westinghouse Electric @& '3- University of Vermont the wonderful home-study courses 
Mig. Co 14. -? Inst. of Tech- we offer You will be astonished 

; nology at the many Ways we elp our 
7. Western Electric Co 15. University of Kansas students and graduates preene 
NO MANY OTHERS to 


t inte 


succes 
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the Spider's ‘ t—what befell him 
there, makes detective story as 
we have read this year. See if you do not 
agree with us when you are more than a 


quarter way through the book. 


Yy 


ER Desert Lov Louisa Carter Lee, 


published by ¢ House, 79 Seventh 


Avenue, New York 


She came stumbling through the storm into 
that quiet home of 1 winent. She could not 
gasp out her nan She was unknown, a 
woman of myster \nd what her coming did 
to change the lie of that home! The fast- 
moving adventures that cusued are put down 
in wonderfully compe'ling style by the talented 
author of this love story. There’s a glamour 
and romance about the book that hold your in- 


terest to the very end 


~~ MILLION by 


published by Chelsea House, 79 Sev 


Joseph Montague, 


enth Avenue, New York City, Price 75« 


Million be ing! No heir to the 


Iteatheote fortune of $20,000,000! With such 


un unusual situat Montague opens his 


book with ai oru ‘ vo that carries the 
ider on tl gh tl irch for the missing 
] 5 

daring band of 


strugel t a 


ir, the 
thieves, the final victory Youll not forget 


this book in a hurry It is an outstanding 


( sample the t Vv-t rs art 


0 ie Re, | ay Courtney, 


published Seventh 


\venue, New 


Kent McGregor 


Please mention this magazine 


thrills of Western lite and his advertisement 
was headed with the title of this book. We are 
here to say that Kent's craving was more 
than satished and that he had adventures galore. 
He found that the O. b. Davis, his new em- 
ployer on whose ranch he was to work, was a 
very good-looking young woman, and he found 
a number of other things in and about that 
ranch not quite so attractive, but all giving 


him his fill of adventure. 


Ve the books reviewed above are all 


popular, 75-cent copyright novels bear- 


ing the famous “CH” brand on their jackets, 


the lover of fiction must not forget that Chel- 
attractive  two-dollar 


sea House — publishes 


books as well. For example 


 feepritecae or THe Deer, by Will Beale, pub- 


lished by Chelsea Flouse, Price $2 


\ veteran editor, who has the best of mod- 


ern fiction at his competent finger tips told me 


that he had rarely read so fine a book as this, 


and his enthusiasm had genuine warmth in it 
Ll understand, now that I have read the book, 
why h praised it so highly 


\t 


M ; has taken a land of epic grandeur 
background, the Great Canadian North- 

and with the sound of surf thundering 

all through his pages he has painted an un- 
of the lives of the sim- 


ple fisher folk These fine 


forgetable picture 
lf rench-Canadians 
come alive in this book. We read with sym- 
pathy and understanding about their adven- 
tures and romances and wild loves. Mr. Beale 


has done a masterpiece, ¢ wok that is bound 
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—— 


One Dolla 


Manufactured and 
ARANTEED by 


Rethenall pec WATCH FAME 


Ask Your Deales—if he cannot supply you 
we will fill your order, charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Specify Model 
Men’s, Women's, Junior's. 
Dealers— Order a dozen at trade price guar- 
anteed to meet your approval, or write for 
details of libera! proposition, 
CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO 

110 Astor St., Newark, New Jersey 


ChasJds- 





ERLASTING ) 


Dollar Pen 


NO JOKE TO BE BALD 


Grow New 
Hair Quick 


Let Me PROVE 
It To You FREE 


I believe Leon do 
age and loss of hair was not 
I must succeed or you pay nothing. 
No apparat nv home tre tent is simple, quick and inexpensive 
SEND WO MONEY st your name and addres- and | will mail you 
th b HoTou RAtHS, NAMES and ADDRESSES of 
nen who have successfully use: my tr: atment for dandruff, 
falling hair and particularly for baldness. Writ Now, A postal will do. 


VREELANDS, 1907 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 








What I accom ion my own head, pictured above, 
for you, provid are under 45 years o 


eaused by burns or scars. Anyhow, 


Only 4 Motions used in 
Just as the A —j this feoctanting “inatroment. 
ur nativ a true: 
MET vors cach you totmantor thes 
quickly. Pictures show how. 
Everything explained clearly. 


Play in Half Hour 
After you get the four e: 
motions you play harmoni. 
ous chords with very — 
bractice. No previous mu 
cal knowledge ne 


Easy Lessons 
Even if you don’t ge 4 one 
note from another, 52 
Srecwesespoaes theclear 
pictures make it easy to 
earn quickly. Payas soe play. 
—— at Suse 
r be lo e 
with this beentifal towers 
as you enrc I Noth- 3 Wr oo, for Special 
ine to buy rything fuar- terms. A 
dished, No dela; ACT! 


FIRST TORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
Sth Floor, Woolworth Bidg., Dept. 139 New York, N. ¥ 
Approved as a Correspondence School Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ce ssary. 


Free Guitar 


and Outfit in Ger aine Seal You 
orale Fabrikoid Case as 


postcard will d 








Please mention this 


magazine 


‘How can I get a raise?” 


“T’M GLAD you asked that 
cause at your age I know you ought to be 
earning more money. But frankly, you aren't 

worth any more than I am paying you now 


“You're just like a dozen other fellows in your 
department. Fair routine workers, but that’s 
all. Honestly, I'd be afraid to trust you with a 
bigger job. 1 don’t think you could handle it. 


“What you need, Tom, is special training that 
will broaden your knowledge of this business. 
Why don't you take up an I c S. course as Bill 
Warren did? It’s been the making of him and I 
know it will help you too.” 


Isn’t that good advice for you too? 


Why don’t you take up a home-study course with the International 
Correspondence chools and get ready for a 
real job at a salary that will enable you to 
ive your wife and children the comforts you 
would like them to have? 


Right at home, in the odds and ends 
pare time that now go to wast you can 
prepare for the position you want in the work 
you like best. » you can! Put it up to 
us to prove it by marking and mailing this 
coupon that has meant o much to so many 
other men in just your circumstances. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


question, Tom, be- 


INTERNATIONAL ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2092, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 


the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


(CO Business Management Salesmanship 
f j Industrial Management Advertising 
Cj Personne! Organization | Better Letters 
Ci Traffic Management Lj Show Card Lettering 
]Business Law C)Stenography and Typing 
) Banking and Banking Law C) Business English 
} Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Benn Service 
J Nicholson Cost Accounting L}) Railway Mail Clerk 
] Bookkeeping [) Common School Subjects 
} Private Secretary C) High School Subjects 
Spanish O French: Cittustrating () Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Ralizead Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer ] Automobile Work 
Surveying ond | Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Navigation 
Steam Engineering tj Resleainare and Poultry 
adio CJ Mathematics 


Name.... 
Street 
Address. 


City 


Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon ‘to the "Interne- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


when answering advertisements 
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Eb , _ " NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. Cost 1% s SMEN GIVEN PROTECTE 
WE START YOU WITIHOT TA DOLLAR ieee Week qe ee eee a __ Baus ~" y Bll, — tite a 
Soaps Extracts Perf e Toilet , | ence unnece ' Free imples Worcester factory to wearer ur me easute we 
} xperlence mnnece r ( notion 0 Monogra | ee eb Worcester Ma insure perfect fitting Write for Dartioge 
Dent 25, St. Louis, M lars and list of open countic Doublewear 
Paes Shoe Co., Manufacturers, Minneapolis, Mime 
BIG MONEY~-- fast ile every one buys ae 
old initials for their aute sell $1.50, profit ee. 
LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY | 91.44. Ten orders daily ea Samples, it MAKE $100 WEEKLY IN SPARE Tie 
Compound, —Charze Ischarzed batteries | formation free. World Monogram, Dept. 12 Sell what the publie wants——long distanse 
istantly. Eliminates otf metho? entirely. | Newark. N. J radio receiving sets, Two sales weekly gam 
allon free to accent Tigchty * ¢ “tf | St) predtit No big investment no (an 
a | : vassing. Sharpe of Colorado made $955 fp 
| $15 DAILY (Sworn Proof Introducing ene month Representatives wanted at onee 
” | New Guaranteed Hostery Must wear or re This plan is sweeping the country—write 
| placed free No capital or experience re toda before your county 1 one carts 
$60-$200 4 WEEK. Geni Molt Tet quired You simply write orders We de Bove 126 West Austin Ave M. Chicago 
ers for store window Sash? applied liver and collect Your Pay Daily Spare 
Vree Sample lLibersl ae ’ eeneral | time atisfactory, Macochee Textile Cow 
we Metatite Letter Co. 428 T ‘arth | POA. Mallon SUOI®, Clnrinnatl, Ohta Business Opportunity 
Clark, Chi i 
| MEN, 18 UP te Railway Mail Clerb 
| £1,900 year Particulars free Write iy WHY WORK FOR SOME ONt Start 
mediately Vranklin Institute Dept. iy i busine Fron iMicier Information 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES Every | Rochester s. YF Dept. 1 Paul Kaye, 119 B YY 
mwner buys gold initials for hi aut You — - 
harge $1.50, make $1.35. ‘Ten orders daily IF 1 SEND YOU A SUIT made in the 
ome wees SOF partientars ond i000 bas } latest style te he nest wo wa Farm Lands 
nies ‘ Mor sides . Nent v0 vou keey it ‘ it n he i 1 ” * 
ae m. 3 friends a iple ot ensation —— boy's 
} $25.00 suit aranteed regular $50.00 HERE'S YOUR LAND! $10 down’ and happ 
} value Could y e $5.00 an hour for a $10 month buys 20 acres of my best land in . wasn 
little pare time if write me ones Cent. Mich. for $400 or 10 ‘ for $250 
EARN $10 DAILY sitvering mirrors, plat- | for my wonderful new proposition Dust White ot ence for free t@-nege piel A 
r refinishing metalware idlight chan write your name and address on eard and G. W. Swigart, Nive Ist Natl Bank Bldg my f 
leliers, hedsteads Outfits furnished. Decie | mail to Dept. 900, Knickerbocker Tailorin Chicago hone 
Laboratories, 1125 Rroadwa ~w Yor! | Ca. 1 So. Peoria St., Chiea 
| ‘ y | 
Patents and Lawyers lette 
samen ow dew Mesa es Cleeaian Help Wanted — Female of A 
Device washes and dri windows sweeps . ; prou 
Dar erut mor nats les PATENTS Ser sketch or . 
rs of “ ee m . ons. = 1 4 — $6-$18 DOZEN decorating pillow tops at ra saniten Roo wise 
Brush Wort " “treet Fairfield ! e experie nnece y articulars HW ri Hest re t S 
Jon t t Tae Pair ‘ 10 La ne Wa ! Cole Wo 
Grange, Ind I . F Gs Washin Ms 
m:'| 
the 
\GENTS ' ind | Help Wanted Male INVENTIONS  COMMERCTALIZED ( 
istribute oan nsut rite Patented t nnatented Write Adam 
wick for territory irt lar er acinus Fiche Mfe. © 4 Enright, St. Louls, 4 gud 
ean Product ch 15) American ly ALL Men, Women, Roy 17 to 65 | Me : qui 
Cineinnati Ohi willin t ent (rover lositions of 
Site -4 : ' rite PATENTS. Write for free Guide Books 
a — Mr. Ozment & st. I » e ‘ i at hveents B befere } 
_ osin invention Send el or sketch | 3° 
$50.00 SUITS FOR ONLY 825.50! Ma sonia top teonmal snd Insteuetions 7 tt 
, —— taking oy — nrsow , EARN $110 ¢ gon) nth exe Free Ter reasonable Viet J. Evans } 
nelghhor 4 o3.00 t eww ony ae oat ps It i s _— ‘ -; Ninth. Washington. D. C 
ime < €1 “ ¢ t y 7 This} l " ) . 
time We s 0 le ' 
sarge sine . ' N tatest ' ’ rede I INVENTORS Write for our guide book, . 
elegant leather Positively fir tf ‘ Write for Free Bo i" fet Your Patent’ and evidmee Cc 
ever furnished sal ( Write f r Ti M-2sS Stand Iusine | iin inver lar eon § el ketch for | 
nee and get starte makir the big mone i tr Buft x. Y Luspe ' 1 ructions Free Terms } 
ight way Ader Dept 178, Jan | reasor Randolph & © Dept, 412 t 
Mliver, Ine S18 West Avia Street, | Washir n, 4 
gO SILVERING MIRRORS Frenel plate ~ 
Kasil ‘ i n i Vlas 
eves —— a wee Ercelsio Detectives Wanted 
MEN AND WOMEN ed lusive | Sprin \ 
representative ill loealiti ta te — j 
an dee 2 oe es ESTABLISH YOURSELI HoME— |  MEN—Expertence uneressal tresels 
a oe May tee | Ae & Photegtaphle Mapert. Make ¢ week | make secret investigations; reports; salaries 
vou every Saturday. ! te m2 0G white te tints dia a i ‘ wane expense Write Ameri Pore Detec- 
— he aoa ; om die healed: Seu tive Agency, 114, St. Le M 
wm ¢ 601 Michi 1 Ave ‘ 
AGENTS—WRIT OR FREE Sample 
Sell Medioen ; <a “ le" Shirt for DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
large Manufacturer lire te vearet No | $115-$400 MONTHLY paid—Ry. Statior Prave Excellent opportunity Experience y 
capital or experience required Many earn | Office positior Free passes Experi ee ry Write, Georce Wagner, formet 
$100 weekly and bonus Madison Mfgrs } ence unnecessar Write Raker Supt 49, | Governmer Detectiv 1908 Broadway 
503 Broadway, New York St. Louis, Me |} New Y 
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Does Happiness 
Cost Too Much? 


HERE is no catalog number for “ happiness,’” but we sell it 

just the same. You'll not find it illustrated, but it appears on 

every page. The frock for the young lady’s first party; the 

boy’s bicycle ; dad's radio; mother’s new coat. Don’t they all mean 

happiness? And could all of them be had if Sears, Roebuck and Co, 
wasn't able to sell good merchandise at such low prices? 














A customer recently wrote us: “I take great pleasure in showing 
my furniture to my neighbors, 1 shall always advertise you by your 


honesty and great bargains.”’ 


h Things like that —and every day's mail contains a great many such 
letters—make us teel that we are a real factor in the lives of millions 
of American fan s. You could hardly blame us for feeling a bit 


proud in helping these folks to a little happiness they might not other- 
wise have been able to obtain. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. brings the trading centers of the Old 
World and the New World as well direct to the doors of our nine 
milion customers ; they see in our catalogs, at prices they can afford, 






Send for Your FREE Copy 
If you haven't a copy of our 
New Big General Catalog, 
send for ittoday. This conven- 
ient covpon will bring you 
our great Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35 oobargains. 







the things they need, and the luxuries they have wanted, 







One-fourth of all the families in the United States know that we 
guarantee them a saving on everything they buy ; know we sell only 
quality merchandise, honestly illustrated and described. They know, 
too, that we ship all orders in less than 24 hours. 











Our New Big Catalog for Fall and Winter is ready. It shows 
35,000 bargains on everything needed for the family, the home and 


the farm. Send four it today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS + SEATTLE 














Mail the coupon TODAY to store nearest you 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 72 A84 












Chicago - Philadelphia « Kansas City - Dallas - Seattle 
Send Latest General Catalog. 
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TRUE WESTERN . 
STORIES 


—The New Magazine 
with the New Thrill— 


The Real West at Your Doorstep 


Now you need no longer wonder what the real West is like, 
Here is a magazine that brings it into your home with all its 
beauty and mystery and romance. 














Men and women full of life and laughter, brought up on 
the plains and in the mountains of the glorious West tell you 
the true stories of their adventures, loves and triumphs. 


With them you go riding on the round-ups 
and rodeos, make camp under the star-strewn 
skies, hear their tales, crammed full of 

action, told in the camp-fire’s glow. 


No other magazine can give you 90 
clear and fascinating a picture of the 
West as it really is. 








TRUE WESTERN STORIES is your 
magazine, made to answer your de- 
mand for reading that will take you 

| out of the monotonies of every day 
into the wind-swept open. 











As Welcome as a Breath of FreshHir' 
TRUE WESTERN STORIES 


Ask your dealer for your copy 25c at all news stands 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured } Watch 


Repair any » it easily 
in this nev 
These Tag HI ; ‘ he minute on automobile 
{ wh f me " “Tittle known facts about con- 

nd repairs Electric wiring treated in 
lustration und diagrams make everything 
erstood by ‘— nly The most interesting 

hook ver written on modern 


Whether vou ¥ to ivself w garage owner, repair ex- 
- \ ! 1 bout your own car, you will 
rh n ‘ti tly hound v« slumes 


No Money Offer 


nition brings these 





tT payment to 
books to yot 


a then it you ‘eaee 1 i ‘Only $1.00! The balance 
only $3.00 a im onth until | | in easy monthly payments. 
a os You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Wetch—Insured for a 
lifetime;_a choice of 60new Art 
Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, in- 
cluding heat, cold,isochronism and 
5 positions—direct from the maker 
at lowest prices ever named on 
equal quality. 
Write today for FREE BOOK 
of Advance Watch Styles. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


American Technical Society, For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Automobile Division A747, Chicago, Ill. Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 
5 Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
to decide if 1 want to Send at once and geta copy of th is book—FREE! 
send you 93.00 See the newest, beautiful, ad\ ce styles in 
7: ae Studebaker Art Beauty € asesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studcbhaker Insured Watch 
direct from the maker r moncy—and pay 
for it on easy monthly p nts. 
W 1 1 for our free bo« ke It 1 will post you 
rite! on watch styles ar¢ itch values. 
Send coupon at once. Get l'rec Chain offer teday 
whilc it lasts, 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. W30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Vv ‘inds or, 7, Ontario 

















STUDEBANER WATCH CO. | 
Dept. W30 South Bend, Indiana ! 


Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch | 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer 


beet m 
1, Remi: 
prices smashed to almost hall. 


, " 
ind it’s yours & 
s. completely rebuilt an d re- . 
ew. GUARANTEED forten 
» money—big FREE catal 
" tual mes hines in ful m £ o? , ae direct-to- you easy pay- 
and 10-day fr imited time, #0 write today. 
tuerkational typewriter x. Mise w. ‘tas St. Dept. 1059, Chicage 
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in the Dawn- 


A speedy yacht to take the eg. © 
caped prisoner down to tropic 
seas and an island where 





Those are the elements that make up; 


as exciting a yarn as you have read in many 
moons. It is the new “CH” book, 


“GOLDEN ISLE” 


By 


Roland Ashford Phillips 


Your heart will quicken at the rapid pace of this story and 
as you read, you will be carried away from the world of business 
into the most romantic surroundings. Like all the other “CH” 
books, “Golden Isle” is handsomely bound in cloth covers and 
sells for only seventy-five cents. Look for the “CH” mark on 
your books—it is the sign of good reading. 


75 Cents (10 75 Cents 
vom  Kach 
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You can do 1” 
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Buescher SaxoP 
f Any instr 
terms if you des 
{ree lterature. 


Bues« 
900 Buescher 


you @ 











=, Buescher Saxophone 


3 lessons free with each new 








“ cn do ~ Haney a quick start. Practicing is fun 

be soy st nso fast. And it will make you pop 
secsate * mand, the center of attraction everywhere 
las, 1m Alw ys a hit Even if you have failed with 
you £0 you can learn the simplified 


f¢ instrumer 
gome othe 

Buescher Saxophone 
Any instrume nt se 


“D n't delay 
nt for 6 days’ free trial 


Get into the big 
Easy 





if you decide to buy. Write now for beautiful, 
ter be 
free literature. Address 


(Lx) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
900 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
seaman _— : 
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Hatfield (Dayton, 0.) 
suys it is a poor week when 





















4a ' doesn’t make more 
“ than that . He is just one of the many 

p. reeessf M.S.A.5. graduates. We 
* ran tra i too for a better job or 
” our own 





mo EXPERIENCE NEEDED. If you are 
me nanically inclined come to Detroit to my 

oo, Learn autos in Detroit, the 
heart of the vinoreneke Wo de rfol advantages he re. 


Up-to- 


date equipme t 1 trainin guaran tece « that will 

| start , wie ot fectorion te today for facts. e 
A.G ve Her ir 

Ae STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 

2230 Auto Building 


Detroit, Mich. 
a 













Amazing new method teaches men or women to earn 


after first lesson. OIL PAINT photos C4 home —po' 

traits, landseapes or art subjec Ez $18 to $100 

and more a week FREE On PAINT OUTFIT 
tes furni-hed employment. Send now for free 


PICTORIAL ART STUDIOS, INC. 

Q S,_ 2731 No. _ Clark Street; Chicago, iil. 
yen ry Prices 
SAVE "3 TO% 


Dept. 






speaker. Set, Onuy 
iv SEND for SPECIAL OFFER! 







FREE! Literature on 
latest 1 to 5 tube mod- 
U els and new low prices. 

MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


491. A E. "ath St., Cincinnati, _—. Se. 











Z FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Steady Work. No Lavoffs. Dept. H 280, Rochester, N. Y. 
Paid Vacations. oF ncilvay ‘Portal clerk Pxsmsnntion questions 
Common Education Sufficient. su ‘ aching: (2) List govern- 
Travel See Your Country. S- : , wai oe ae 
J Many U. S. Government Jobs Open to Women / 
MAIL COUPON Z 
IMMEDIATELY 5 ao, 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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You don’t need educat dor 
or experience. COY) 
trained men earn 


$60 to $200 a Week 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
in Twelve Happy Weeks 


Free Railroad Fare Get my special offer of 


free fare to Chicago, 
also FREE courses in Radio and Auto 
Tractor Electricity.. Ask for Big, Handsome 
BOCK containing 151 actual photos of electrical 
metiaods and onerations in Bie Shons. 

c € ELE ICA! 


CTRICAL SCHOOL 
Cent, 1417, 1300 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



























































JIMMY DEFOREST 


World’s Greatest Trainer & 
Will Teach You BY MAIL 


In 20 weeks I will teach you all there is 

to know about boxing—just what 1 taught 

Jack Dempsey and a host of other 

pions and great contenders, very 

months I select champions in all eight 

classes from my pupils. I train them at 

my own expense at my Long Branch Jd 

camp. Then TEX RICKARD, greatest o 

all promoters, stages them in bouts in his new 

Garden at New York. Send today for my big FR ° 
Golden Age of Boxing."’ Enclose le to cover cost of mailing 
Greatest book of its kind ever written,  Protusely illustrated with 
phot of meat fighters and fully describes my course and FREE 
OFFER There's fame and fortune iiting for you if you become 
a good boxer, Get my book and read all about it 


JIMMY DEFOREST, BOX 595 
347 Madison Ave. 


AC 


Eeecotive Accor 


New York City 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


Joelle 


runtants a ono $9,810 
Thousands of firma nee nd A "Oaly" 6, ‘000 C one Pui 1e°R ‘Ascount: 
you thoroly at home in » 


gata in fae United States. We tra: 
P Positions Previous 


for 
ergonal supervision gf 
ff of C 





—A rie 2 ce UNNE 
Wiliam B. © 
















PLAY PIANO BY EAR 


Play popular song hits perfectly. Hum Lod 
tune, play it by ear No t 

No t a-dong Sait, 
entertaining les- 


Send for PRES BOOK. Learn many 


— styles of bass and syncopation 
‘14 > trick * endings ic (coin or 
Gi, 7) stamps) is enclosed, you Also re- 


1 1/ ceive wondert ul booklet = so 

j Entertain at Piano’ many 
new tricks, etunts, et 
SCHOOL OF music, 

iagare Falls, N.Y: 























Want $2700a Year? 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
MEN—BOYS 18 UP. ' 
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A Lonely Little 
Girl Facing 
Temptation 


That was Anne who was forced 
to make her living first as a servant 
and then in a manicuring es- 
tablishment where conditions 
were not all that might be 
desired. 


How she faced her problems 
with true courage and finally 
wou through to happiness 
makes a beautiful love 
story that has mystery aud adventure on every page. You will 
enjoy reading 


“Anne Against the World” 


By Victor Thorne 


It is one of the famous “CH” books printed now for the first 
time and selling at the low price of seventy-five cents. Bound im 
handsome cloth covers, written by the leading authors of the day, 
these “CH” books give a truly remarkable value to all lovers of 
good reading. Ask for them at your dealer’s to-day. 


Published by 


79-69 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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in the Heart of a 
Great City! 


Out of a strange friendship formed be- 


tween two convicts in a prison cell there 


grew the idea of a cold-blooded and des- 


perate undertaking. The two went about 


the business © 


fs 


f kidnaping as methodically 


as though were organizing a legit- 


imate enterprise, 


The story of their deeds and final cap- 
ture is as thrilling as anv piece of recent 


‘The Kidnaping 
yndicate” 


By 
Christopher B. Booth 


“Hh 


Seventy-five 


Stop at vour dealer’s and ask for 





This is one of the famous books 


sold at the 


Cent 
publishe d 


popular price of 
story has 


in bool 


lL) DOO 


never before been 


form. It is not a re 


print but the 


between 


de- 


first appearance 


handsome cloth covers of a smashing 


tective story. . 
“Cr 


it's the 


Low ik 


he brand on the books 


you bu mark 


good reading. 


rIELSEA HOUSE 
ippy PUBLISIER 75¢ 


‘70-89 SEVENTH AVE.“ 89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Chosen Out of 
100 Applicants 


The Way to Bigger Income 


“To LaSalle goes the credit for training 
me so that I was able to turn a refusal into 
an acceptance in preference to over one 
hundred other applicants,’’ writes E. W. 
De Motte, a New York man. ‘‘I cannot give 
too much credit to LaSalle and its Place- 
ment Department for the success of my ap- 
plication for this very fine position.’’ LaSalle 
trained him. LaSalle got him the job. 

‘‘My investment in LaSalle training,’’ 
writes J. B. Lewels, ‘‘has already paid me, 
during two months alone, an actual cash 
profit of 300 per cent.’’ 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Such records as those just cited are within the 
reach of any man who will set his goal toward real 
success. During only six months’ time as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members reported definite  salary- 
increases totalling $1,399,507, an average increase per 
man of 89 per ceut. 
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sir, the so-called head of the house, become a 
thing to be “‘hushed” at and shunted into ig- 
nominious corners. Feminine whisperings and 
the rustling of starched linen fill the electrified air. 

Even that tiled temple of cleanliness where 
you have been wont to splash and carol of a 
morning is invaded by His New Lordship’s 
ladies-in-waiting. 

Garments of curious design dominate the 
towel rack —bottles of unfamiliar outline and 
content are everywhere. 

But one old friend remains to greet your 
eye—for there in its accustomed place, in all 
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And I—what I seem to my friend, you see; 
What I soon shall seem to his love, yo 
guess : 
What I seem to myself, do you ask of me? 
No hero, I confess. 


CHAPTER I. 
AS no writer ever dealt with the 
dramatic aspect of the unopened 
envelope? I cannot recall such 
a passage in any of my authors, and yet 
to my mind there is much matter for 
philosophy in what is always the ex- 
pressionless shell of a boundless possi- 
bility. Your friend may run after you 
in the street, and you know at a glance 
whether his news is to be good, bad, or 
indifferent; but in his handwriting on 
the breakfast table there is never a hint 
as to the nature of his communication. 
Whether he has sustained a loss or an 
addition to his family, whether he wants 
you to dine with him at the club or to 
lend him ten pounds, his handwriting 
at least will be the same, unless, indeed, 
he be offended, when he will generally 
indite your name with a studious pre- 
cision and a distinct grace quite foreign 

to his ordinary caligraphy. 
These reflections, trite enough, as I 
know, are nevertheless inevitable, if one 
is to begin one’s heroic story in the mod- 
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ern manner, at the latest possible point. 
That is clearly the point at which a 
waiter brought me the fatal letter from 
Catherine Evers. Apart even from its 
immediate consequences, the letter had 
a prima-facie interest, of no ordinary 
kind, as the first for years from a once- 
constant correspondent. And so [I sat 
studying the envelope with a curiosity 
too piquant not to be enjoyed. What 
in the world could so obsolete a friend 
find to say to one now? 

Catherine’s handwriting was still stim- 
ulating—if, indeed, I ever found it more 
so in the foolish past. It had not al- 
tered in the least. There was the same 
sweet pedantry of the Attic e, the same 
superiority to the most venial abbre- 
viation, the same inconsistent forest of 
exclamatory notes, thick as poplars 
across the Channel, The present plan- 
tation started after my own Christian 
name, to wit, “Dear Duncan!” Yet 
there was nothing Germanic in Cather- 
ine’s ancestry. It was only her apolo- 
getic little way of addressing me, as 
though nothing had ever happened, of 
asking whether she might. Her own 
tact and charm were in the tentative 
burial of the past. In the first line she 
had all but won my entire forgiveness ; 
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but the very next interfered with the 
effect. 


You promised to do anything for me! 


I should be sorry to deny it, I am 
sure, for not to this day do I know 
what I did say on the occasion to which 
she evidently referred. But was it kind 
to break the silence of years with 
such a reference? Was it even quite 
decent in Catherine to ignore my exist- 
ence until I could be of use to her, and 
then to ask the favor in her first breath? 
It was true, as she went on to remind 
me, that we were more or less con- 
nected, after all, and at least conceivable 
that no one else could help her as I 
could, if I would. In any case, it was a 
certain satisfaction to hear that Cather- 
ine herself was of the last opinion. I 
read on. She was in a difficulty, but 
she did not say what the difficulty was. 
For one unworthy moment the thought 
of money entered my mind, to be ejected 
the next, as the Catherine of old came 
more and more into the mental focus. 
Pride was the last thing in which I had 
found her wanting, and her letter indi- 
cated no change in that respect. 


“You may wonder,” she wrote just at the 
end, “why I have never sent you a single 
word of inquiry, or sympathy, or congratula- 
tion! Well—suppose it was a quarrel when 
you went away! Mind, J never meant to 
quarrel, but, suppose I did, could I treat the 
dear old you like that, and the Great New 
You like somebody else? You have your own 
fame to thank for my unkindness! J am only 
thankful they haven’t given you the V. C.! 
Then, I should never have dared, even now!” 


Catherine wrote from the old address 
in Elm Park Gardens, and she wanted 
me to call as early as I could, or to make 
any appointment I liked. I, therefore, 
telegraphed that I was coming at three 
o'clock that afternoon, and thus made 
for myself one of the longest mornings 
that I can remember spending in town. 
I was staying at the time at the Ken- 
sington Palace Hotel, to be out of the 
central racket of things, and yet more 


or less under the eye of the surgeon, 
who still hoped to extract the last bullet 
in time. I can remember spending half 
the morning gazing aimlessly over the 
grand old trees, already prematurely 
bronzed, and the other half in limping 
in their shadow to the Round Pond, 
where a few little town-ridden boys 
were sailing their humble craft. It was 
near the middle of August, and for the 
first time I was thankful that an earlier 
migration had not been feasible in my 
case. 

Mrs. Evers was not at home when I 
arrived, despite my telegram, but she 
had left a message which more than ex- 
plained matters. She was lunching out, 
but only in Brechin Place, and I was to 
wait in the study, if I did not mind. I 
did not, and yet I did, for the room in 
which Catherine certainly read her 


books and wrote her letters was also the 
scene of that which I was beginning to 
find it rather hard work to forget. Nor 
had it changed any more than her hand- 


writing, or than the woman herself, as 
I confidently expected to find her now. 
I have often thought that on either side 
of forty both sexes halt mercifully to 
the eye, and I did not expect Catherine 
Evers, who could barely have reached 
that Rubicon, to show much symptom 
of the later marches. To me, here in 
her den, the other year was just the 
other day. My time in India was little 
better than a dream to me, while, as for 
angry shots at Gallipoli, it was never I 
who had been there to hear them. I 
must have come by my sticks in some 
less romantic fashion. Nothing could 
convince me that I had ever been many 
days or miles away from a room that 
I knew by heart, and found full, as I 
left it, of familiar trifles and poignant 
associations. 

That was the shelf devoted to her 
poets ; there was no addition that I could 
see. Over it hung the fine photograph 
of Watts’ “Hope,” an ironic emblem, 
and elsewhere one of that intolerably 
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sad picture, his “Paolo and Francesca.” 
How I remember the wet Sunday she 
took me to see the original in Melbury 
Road. The old piano, which was never 
touched—the one which had been in St. 
Helena with Napoleon—there it stood, 
to an inch where it had stood of old, a 
sort of grand stand for the photographs 
of Catherine’s friends. 1 described my 
own young effigy among the rest, in a 
frame I remembered giving her at the 
time. Well, I looked all the idiot I must 
have been; and there was the very Per- 
sian rug that I had knelt ‘on in my 
idiocy! 1 could afford to smile at my- 
self to-day, yet now it all seemed yes- 
terday, not even the day before, until, of 
a sudden, I caught sight of that other 
photograph in the place of honor on the 
mantelpiece. 

It was the picture of a tall youth in 
flannels, armed with a long-handled 
racket, and the sweet, open countenance 
which Rob Evers had worn from his 
cradle upward. I should have known 
It was 


him anywhere, and at any age. 
the same dear, honest face; but to think 
that this giant was little Bob! He had 
not gone to Eton when I saw him last; 
now I knew, from the sporting papers, 
that he was up at Cambridge; but it was 
left to his photograph to bring home the 


flight of time. Certainly his mother 
would never have done so, when, all at 
once, the door opened, and she stood be- 
fore me, looking about thirty in the am- 
ple shadow of a cavalier’s hat. Simply 
but admirably gowned, as I knew she 
would be, her slender figure looked 
more youthful still, yet in all this there 
was no intent; the dry, cool smile was 
that of an older woman, and I was pre- 
pared for greater cordiality than I could 
honestly detect in the greeting of the 
small, firm hand. But it was kind, as, 
indeed, her whole reception of me was, 
only it had always been the way of 
Catherine the correspondent to make 
one expect something more than mere 
kindness, and of Catherine the compan- 


ion to disappoint that expectation. Her 


ined 


conversation required few exclamatory ) p< 


points. 

“Still halt and lame,” she murmured, 
over my sticks. 
are to sit down this instant.” 

And I obeyed her, as I always had, 
merely remarking that I was getting 
along famously now. 

“You must have had an awful time,” 
continued Catherine, seating herself 
near me, her calm, wise eyes on mine. 

“Blood-poisoning,” said I. “It nearly 
knocked me out, but I’m glad to say it 
didn’t quite.” 

Indeed, I had never felt quite so glad 
before. 

“Ah, that was too hard and cruel; but 
| was thinking of the day itself,” ex- 
plained Catherine, and paused in some 
sweet, transparent awe of one who had 
been through it. 

“It was a beastly day,” said I, for- 
getting her objection to the epithet until 
it was out. But Catherine did not 
wince. Her fixed eyes were full of 
thought. 

“Tt was all that here,” she said. “One 
depressing morning I had a telegram 
from Bob: ‘Hellas Beach occupied.’ ” 

“So Bob,” I nodded, “had it as badly 
as everybody else!” 

“Worse,” declared Catherine, her eyes 
hardening. “It was all I could do to 
keep him at Cambridge, though he had 
only just gone up. He would have 
given up everything and flown to the 
front, if I had let him.” 

And she wore the inexorable face 
with which I could picture her standing 
in his way; and in Catherine I could ad- 
mire that dogged look and all it stood 
for, because a great passion is always 
admirable. The passion of Catherine’s 
life was her boy, the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow. It had been 
so when he was quite small, I remem 
bered it, with a pinch of jealousy, star- 
tling as a twinge from an old wound. 
More than ever must it be so now; that 


“You poor thing, you 
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was as natural as the maternal embargo 
in which Catherine seemed almost to 
glory. And yet, I reflected, if all the 
widows had thought only of their only 
sons—and of themselves! 

“And that other most depressing 
morning!” continued Catherine, happily 
oblivious of what was passing through 
my mind. “The first thing I heard was 
‘Hellas Beach abandoned.’ Duncan, it 
was too awful!” 

“T wish we'd sat tight,” I said, “I 
must confess.” 

“Tight!” cried Catherine, in dry hor- 
ror. “I should have abandoned it long 
before! I should have run away! To 
think that you didn’t—that’s quite 
enough for me.” 

And again I sustained the full flattery 
of that speechless awe which was yet 
unembarrassing by reason of its free- 
dom from undue solemnity. 

“There were some of us who hadn't a 
leg to run on,” I had to say. “I was 
one, Mrs. Evers.” 

“IT beg your pardon?” 

“ ‘Catherine,’ then.” 

But it put me to the blush. 

“Thank you. If you really wish me 
to call you ‘Captain Clephane,’ you have 
only to say so; but, in that case, I can’t 
ask the favor I had made up my mind to 

, ask—of so old a friend.” 

' Her most winning voice was as good 
a servant as ever; the touch of scorn in 

| it was enough to stimulate, but not to 
sting ; and it was the same with the sud- 

' den light in the steady, intellectual eyes. 

“Catherine,” I said, “you can’t, in- 
deed, ask any favor of me! There, you 
are quite right. It is not a word to use 
between us.” 

She gave me one of her deliberate 
looks before replying. 

“And I am not so sure that it is a 
favor,” she said, softly enough, at last. 
“It is really your advice I want to ask— 
in the first place, at all events. Duncan, 
it’s about old Bob!” 

The corners of her mouth twitched, 


her eyes filled with a quaint, humoroys 
concern, and, as a preamble, she handed 
me the photograph which I had already 
studied on my own account. 

“Tsn’t he a dear?” asked Bob’s 
mother. “Would you have known him, 
Duncan ?” 

“I did know him,” said 1; “spotted 
him at a glance, He’s the same old Bob 
all over.” 

I was fortunate enough to meet the 
swift glance I got for that, for, in sheer 
sweetness and affection, it outdid all re- 
membered glances of the past. In a 
moment it was as if I had more than re- 
gained the lost ground of lost years. 
And in another moment, on the heels of 
the discovery, came the still more star- 
tling one that I was glad to have re- 
gained my ground, was thankful to be 
reinstated, and strangely, acutely, yet 
uneasily, happy, as I had never been 
since the very old days in this very 
room. 

Half in a dream, I heard Catherine 
telling of her boy, of his Eton triumphs, 
and yet as simple and unaffected and 
unspoiled with it all as the small boy I 
remembered. And I did remember him, 
and knew his mother well enough to be- 
lieve it all; for she did not sing his 
praises to organ music, but rather 
hummed them to the banjo, and one felt 
that her own demure humor, so signal 
and so permanent a charm in Catherine, 
would have been the saving of half a 
dozen Bobs. 

“And yet,” she wound up at her start- 
ing-point, “it’s about poor old Bob I 
want to speak to you!” 

“Not in a fix, I hope?” 

“T hope not, Duncan.” 

Catherine was serious now. 

“Or mischief ?” 

“That depends on what you mean by 
mischief.” 

Catherine was more serious still. 

“Well, there are several brands, but 
only one or two that really poison—un- 
less, of course, a man is very poor.” 
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And my mind harked back to its first 
suspicion—of some financial embarrass- 
ment, now conceivable enough; but 
Catherine told me her boy was not poor, 
with the air of one who would have 
drunk ditch water rather than let the 
other want for champagne. 

“It is just the opposite,” she added; 
“in little more than a year, when he 
comes of age, he will have quite as much 
as is good for him. You know what he 
is, or, rather, you don’t. I do; and, if I 
were not his mother, I should fall in 
love with him myself!” 

Catherine looked down on me, as she 
returned from replacing Bob’s photo- 
graph on the mantelpiece. The humor 
had gone out of her eye; in its place was 
an almost animal glitter, a far harder 
light than had accompanied the signifi- 
cant reference to the patriotic impulse 
which she had nipped in the bud. It 
was probably only the old, old look of 
the lioness whose whelp is threatened, 
but it was something new to me in Cath- 


erine Evers, something half repellent, 
and yet almost wholly fine. 

“You don’t mean to say it’s that?” I 
asked, aghast. 


“No, I don’t,” Catherine answered, 
with a hard little laugh. “He’s not 
quite twenty, remember, but I am afraid 
that he is making a fool of himself, and 
[ want it stopped.” 

I was wise enough to wait for more, 
and merely nodded my sympathetic con- 
cern. 

“Poor old Bob, as you may suppose, 
is not a genius. He is far too nice,” de- 
clared Catherine’s old self, “to be any- 
thing so nasty. But I always thought 
he had his head screwed on, and his 
heart screwed in, or I never would have 
let him loose in a Swiss hotel. As it 
was, I was only too glad for him to go 
with George Kennerley, who was as 
good at work at Eton as Bob was at 
games. 

“They were to read together for an 
hour or two every day. I thought it 


would be a nice little change for Bob, 
and it was quite a chance. He must do 
a certain amount of work, you see. 
Well, they only went at the beginning 
of the month, and already they have had 
enough of each other’s society.” 

“You don’t mean to say they’ve quar- 
reled?”’ 

Catherine inclined a mortified head. 

“Bob never did such a thing in his life 
before, nor did I ever know anybody 
who succeeded in quarreling with Bob. 
It does take two, you know, And, when 
one of the two has an angelic temper, 
and tact enough for twenty x 

“You naturally blame the other,” I 
put in, as she paused, in visible perplex- 
ity. 

“But I don’t, Duncan, and that’s just 
the point. George is devoted to Bob, 
and is as nice as he can be himself, in his 
own sober, honest, plodding way. He 
may not have the temper—he certainly 
has not the tact—but he loves Bob, and 
has come back quite miserable.” 

“Then he has come back, and you 
have seen him?” 

“He was here last night. You must 
know that Bob writes to me every day, 
even from Cambridge, if it’s only a line, 
and in vesterday’s letter he mentioned, 
quite casually, that George had had 
enough of it, and was off home. It was 
a little too casual to be quite natural in 
old Bob, and there are other things he 
has been mentioning in the same way. 
If any instinct is to be relied on, it is a 
mother’s, and mine amounted almost to 
second sight. I sent Master George a 
telegram, and he came in last night.” 

“Well?” 

“Not a word! There had been a 
row ; that was all I could get out of him. 
A vulgar row between Bob, of all peo- 
ple, and his greatest friend! If you 
could have seen the poor fellow sitting 
where you are sitting now, like a pris- 
oner in the dock! I put him in the wit- 
ness-box instead, and examined him on 
scraps of Bob’s letters to me. It was 
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as unscrupulous as you please; but I felt 
unscrupulous; and the poor dear was 
too loyal to admit, yet too honest to deny 
a single thing.” 

“And———” said I, as Bob’s mother 
paused again. 

“And,” cried she, with conscious melo- 
drama in the fiery twinkle of her eye, 
“and I know all! There is an odious 
creature at the hotel—a widow, if you 
please! A ‘rippin’ widow,’ Bob called 
her in his first letter; then it was ‘Mrs. 
Lascelles,’ but now it is only ‘some peo- 
ple’ whom he escorts here, there, and 
everywhere. Some people, indeed!” 

Catherine smiled unmercifully. I re- 
lied on my nod. 

“I needn’t tell you,” she went on, 
“that the creature is at least twenty 
years older than my baby, and not at ail 
nice, at that. George didn’t tell me, 
mind; but he couldn’t deny a single 
thing. It was about her that they fell 
out. Poor George remonstrated, not 
too diplomatically, I dare say, but I can 
quite see that my Bob behaved as he was 
never known to behave on land or sea. 
The poor child has been hewitched— 
that’s what he’s been!” 

“He'll get over it,” | murmured, with 
the somewhat shaky confidence born of 
my Own experience. 

Catherine looked at me in mild sur- 
prise. 

“But it’s going on now, Duncan—it’s 
going on still!” 

“Well,” I added, with all the comfort 
my voice could carry, “well, Catherine, 
it can’t go very far at his age!” Nor 
to this hour can I conceive a sounder 
saying, in all the circumstances of the 
case, and with one’s knowledge of the 
type of lad; but my fate was the com- 
mon one of comforters, and I was made 
speedily and painfully aware that I had 
now, indeed, said the most unfortunate 
thing. 

Catherine did not stamp her foot, but 
she did everything else required by tra- 
dition of the exasperated female. Not 
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go far? As if it had not gone too far 
already to be tolerated for another in- 
stant longer! 

“He is making a fool of himself—my 
boy—my Bob—before a whole hotel full 
of sharp eyes and sharper tongues! Is 
that not far enough for it to have gone? 
Duncan, it must be stopped, and stopped 
at once. But I am not the one to do it. 
I would rather it went on,” cried Cath- 
erine tragically, as though the. pit 
yawned before us all, “than that his 
mother should fly to his rescue before all 
the world! But a friend might do it, 
Duncan—if——” 

Her voice dropped. I bent my ear. 

“If only,” she sighed, “I had a friend 
that would!” 

Catherine was still looking down 
when I looked up; but the droop of the 
slender body, the humble angle of the 
picture hat, the faint flush underneath, 
all formed together a challenge and an 
appeal, which were the more irresistible 
for their sweet shamefacedness. Acute 
consciousness of the past, I thought. 
and, I even fancied, some penitence for 
a wrong by no means past undoing, 
were in every sensitive inch of her, as 
she sat a suppliant to the old player of 
that part. 

My hand shook, as I reached for my 
trusty sticks, but I cannot say that my 
voice betrayed me when I inquired the 
name of the Swiss hotel. 

“The Riffel Alp,” said Catherine; 
“above Zermatt, you know.” 

“T start to-morrow morning,’ I re- 
joined, “if that will do.” 

Then Catherine looked up. I cannot 
describe her look. Transfiguration were 
the idle word, but the inadequate, and 
yet more than one would scatter the ef- 
fect of so sudden a burst of human sun- 
light. 

“Would you really go?” she cried. 

“I only wish,” I replied, “that it were 
to Australia.” 

“But, then, you would be weeks too 
late.” 
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“Ah, that’s another story! 
too late as it is.” 

Her brightness clouded on the in- 
stant; only a gleam of annoyance pierced 
the cloud. 

“Too late for what, may I ask?” 

“Everything, except stopping 
bans,” 

“Please don’t talk nonsense, Duncan. 
Bans at nineteen!” 

“It is nonsense, { agree; at the same 
time, the minor consequences will be the 
hardest to deal with. If they are being 
talked about, well, they are being talked 
about. You know Bob better than I. 
Suppose he is making a fool of himself, 
is he the sort of fellow to stop because I 
tell him so? TI should say not, from 
what I know of him, and of you.” 

“T don’t know,” argued Catherine, 
looking pleased with her compliment. 
“You used to have quite an influence 
over him, if you remember.” 

“T can just remember it; but then he 
was a small boy, and now he is a grown 
man.” 

“But you are a much older one.” 

“Too old to trust to mere age.” 

“And you have been wounded in the 
war !” 

“That hotel is probably full of 
wounded men; if not, J may get a little 
unworthy purchase there. In any case, 
(ll go. I should have to go somewhere 
before many days. It may as well be to 
that place as to another. I have heard 
that the air is glorious; and I'll keep an 
eye on Robin, if I can’t do anything 
else.” 

“That’s enough for me,” cried Cath- 
erine warmly. “I have sufficient faith 
in you to leave all the rest to your own 
discretion and good sense and better 
heart. And I never shall forget it, 
Duncan; never, never! You are the 
one person he wouldn't instantly suspect 
as an emissary, besides being the only 
one I ever—ever trusted well enough to 
—to take at your word, as I have done.” 
I thought myself that the sentence 
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might have taken a different turn with- 
out untruth or necessary complications. 
Perhaps my conceit was on a scale with 
my acknowledged infirmity where Cath- 
erine was concerned. But I did think 
that there was more than trust in the 
eyes that now melted into mine; there 
was liking, at least, and gratitude 
enough to determine me to win infinitely 
more. I went so far as to take in mine 
the hand to which I had dared to aspire 
in the temerity of my youth; nor shall | 
pretend for a moment that the old as- 
pirations had not already mounted to 
their old seat in my brain. On the con- 
trary, I was only wondering whether 
the honesty of voicing my hopes would 
nowise counterbalance the caddishness 
of the sort of stipulation I had in mind. 

“All I ask,” I was saying to myself, 
“is that you will give me another chance, 
and take me seriously this time, if I 
prove myself worthy in the way you 
want.” 

But I am thankful to think I had not 
said it to Catherine when tea came up, 
and saved a dangerous situation. 

I stayed another hour, at least, and 
there are few in my memory which 
passed more deliciously. In writing of 
it now, I feel that I have made too little 
of Catherine Evers, in my anxiety not 
to make too much, yet am about to leave 
her to stand or to fall in the reader’s 
opinion, by such impression as I have 
already succeeded in creating in his or 
her mind, Let me add one word, or 
two, while yet I may. 

A baron’s daughter—though you 
might have known Catherine some time 
without knowing that—she had, never- 
theless, married for mere love, as a very 
young girl, and been left a widow before 
the birth of her boy. I never knew her 
husband, though we were distant kin, 
nor yet herself during the long years 
through which she mourned him. She 
was beginning to recover her interest in 
the world when first we met, but she 
never returned to that identical fold of 
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society in which she had been born and 
bred. It was, of course, despite her 
own performance, a fold to which the 
worldly wolf was no stranger; and her 
trouble had turned a light-hearted little 
lady into an eager, intellectual, specula- 
tive being, with a sort of shame for her 
former estate, and an undoubted reac- 
tionary dislike of all dominion and petty 
pomp. Of her own high folk, one 
neither saw nor -heard a thing; her 
friends were the powerful preachers of 
most denominations, and one or two 
that only painted or wrote; for she had 
been greatly exercised about religion, 
and somewhat solaced by the arts. 

Of her charm for me, a lad with a 
sneaking regard for the pen, even when 
I buckled on the sword, I need not be 
too analytical No doubt about her 
kindly interest, in the first instance, in so 
morbid a curiosity as a subaltern that 
cared for books and was prepared to ex- 
tend his gracious patronage to pictures 
also. This subaltern had only too much 
money, and, if the truth be known, only 
too little honest interest in the career 
into which he had allowed himself to 
drift. An early stage of that career 
brought him up to London, and family 
pressure drove him on a day to Elm 
Park Gardens. The rest is easily con- 
ceived. Here was a woman, still young, 
though some years older than oneself; 
attractive, intellectual, amusing, the soul 
of sympathy, at once a spiritual influ- 
ence, and the best companion in the 
world; and once, at least, she had taken 
a perhaps imprudent interest in a lad 
whom she interested on so many and 
various accounts. Must you marvel that 
the young fool mistook the interest on 
both sides for a more intense feeling, 
of which he, at least, had no experience 
at the time, and that he fell by his mis- 
take at a ridiculously early stage of his 
career? 

It is, I grant, more surprising to find 
the same young man playing Harry Es- 
mond—at due distance—to the same 


Lady Castlewood after years in India 
and a taste of two wars. But Cath- 
erine’s room was Catherine’s room, a 
very haunt of the higher sirens, charged 
with noble promptings and forgotten in- 
fluences and impossible vows. And you 
will please bear in mind that, as yet, I 
am only setting forth, from this rarefied 
atmosphere, upon my invidious mission, 


CHAPTER II. 

It is a far cry to Zermatt at the best 
of times, and that is not the middle of 
August. The annual rush was at its 
height, the trains crowded, the heat of 
them overpowering. I chose to sit up 
all night in my corner of an ordinary 
compartment, as a lesser evil than the 
wagon-lit, in which you cannot sit up at 
all. In the morning one was in Switz. 
erland, with a black collar, a rusty chin 
and a countenance in keeping with its 
appointments. It was not as if the 
night had been beguiled for me by such 
considerations as are only proper to the 
devout pilgrim in his lady’s service. 

On the contrary, I found it quite im- 
possible to sustain such a serious view 
of the very special service to which I 
was foresworn; the more I thought of 
it, in one sense, the less in another, until 
my only chance was to go forward with 
grim humor in the spirit of impersonal 
curiosity which that attitude begets. In 
a word, and the cant one which yet hap- 
pens to express my state of mind to a 
nicety, I had already “weakened” on the 
whole business that I had been in such 
a foolish hurry to undertake, though not 
for a moment upon her for whom IJ had 
undertaken it. I was still entirely eager 
to do her behest, in pleasure or in pain. 
But this particular enterprise I was be- 
ginning to view apart from its inspira- 
tion in its intrinsic demerits, and, the 
more clearly I saw it in its own light, the 
less pleasure did the prospect afford me. 

A young giant, whom I had not seen 
since his childhood, was merely under- 
stood to be carrying on a conspicuous, 
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but in all probability a most innocent, 
flirtation in a Swiss hotel; and here was 
I, on mere secondhand hearsay, cross- 
ing half Europe to spoil his perfectly 
legitimate sport! I did not examine 
my project from the unknown lady’s 
point of view; it made me quite hot 
enough to consider it from that of my 
own sex. Yet, the day before yester- 
day, I had more than acquiesced in the 
dubious plan—had even volunteered for 
its achievement. 

The train rattled out one long mad- 
dening tune to my own incessant mar- 
velings at my own secret apostasy; the 
stuffy compartment was not Catherine’s 
sanctum of the quickening memorials 
and the olden spell. Catherine herself 
was no longer before me, in the viva- 
cious flesh, with her half-playful pathos 
of word and look, her fascinating out- 
ward light and shade, her deeper and 
steadier intellectual glow. Those, I sup- 
pose, were the charms which had un- 
done me, first as well as last; but the 
memory of them was no solace in the 
train. Nor was I tempted to dream 
again of ultimate reward. I could see 
now no further than my immediate 
part; a more distasteful mixture of the 
mean and of the ludicrous I hope never 
to rehearse again. 

One mitigation I might have set 
against the rest. Dining at the Rag the 
night before I left, I met a man that 
knew a man then staying at the Riffel 
Alp. My man was a sapper with whom 
[ had had a very slight acquaintance out 
in India, but he happened to be one of 
those good-natured creatures that never 
hesitate to bestir themselves or their 
friends to oblige a mere acquaintance. 
He asked if I had secured rooms, and, 
on learning that I had not, insisted on 
telegraphing to his friend to do his best 
for me. I had not hitherto appreciated 
the popularity of a resort which I hap- 
pened only to know by name, nor did I 
even on getting at Lausanne a telegram 
to say that a room was duly reserved for 


me. It was only when I actually ar- 
rived, tired out with travel, toward the 
second evening, and when half of those 
who had come up with me were sent 
down again to Zermatt for their pains, 
that I felt as grateful as I ought to have 
been from the beginning. Here, upon 
a mere ledge of the high Alps, was a 
hotel, with tier upon tier of windows 
winking in the setting sun. On every 
hand were dazzling peaks piled against 
a turquoise sky, yet drawn respectfully 
apart from the incomparable Matter- 
horn, that proud, grim chieftain of them 
all. 

My unknown friend at court, one 
Quinby, a civilian, came up and spoke 
before I had been five minutes at my 
destination. He was a very tall and ex- 
traordinarily thin man, with an ill-nour- 
ished, red mustache, and an easy genial- 
ity of a somewhat acid sort. He had a 
trick of laughing softly through his 
nose, and my two sticks served to excite 
a sense of humor as odd as its habituai 
expression. 

“Ym glad you carry the outward 
signs,” said he, “for I made the most of 
your wounds, and you really owe your 
room to them. You see, we’re a very 
representative crowd. That festive old 
boy strutting up and down, with his 
cigar, in the Panama hat, is really best 
known in the black cap; it’s old Sankey, 
the hanging judge. The big man, with 
his back turned, you will know in a mo- 
ment when he looks this way. It’s the 
celebrated actor, Belgrave Teale. He 
comes down in one or other of his parts 
every day; to-day it’s the genial squire, 
yesterday it was the haw-haw officer 
of the old school. But a real, live of- 
ficer from the front we don’t happen to 
have had, much less a wounded one, and 
you limp straight into the breach.” 

I should have resented these pleasant- 
ries from an ordinary stranger, but this 
libertine might be held to have earned 
his charter, and, moreover, I had fur- 
ther use for him. We were loitering on 
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the steps between the glass veranda and 
the terrace at the back of the hotel. The 
little, sunlit stage was full of vivid, triv- 
ial, transitory life. It seemed as a foil 
to the vast, eternal scene. The hanging 
judge still strutted, with his cigar, peer- 
ing jocosely from under the bread brim 
of his Panama; the great actor still 
posed aloof, the human Matterhorn of 
the group. I descried no showy woman 
with a tall youth dancing attendance; 
among the brick-red English faces, 
there was not one that bore the least re- 
semblance to the latest photograph of 
Bob Evers. 

A little consideration suggested my 
first move. 

“T think I saw a visitors’ book in the 
hall,” I said. “I may as well write 
down my name.” 

But, before doing so, I ran my eye up 
and down the pages inscribed by those 
who had arrived that month. 

“See anybody you know?” inquired 


Quinby, who hovered obligingly at my 


elbow. It was really necessary to be as 
disingenuous as possible, more especially 
with a person whose own conversation 
was evidently quite unguarded. 

“Yes, by Jove, I do! Robin Evers, 
of all people!” 

“Do you know him?” 

The question came very quickly. I 
was sorry I had said so much. 

“Well, I once knew a small boy of 
that name; but, then, they are not a 
small clan.” 

“His mother’s the Honorable,” said 
Quinby, with studious unconcern, yet I 
fancied with increased interest in me. 

“I used to see something of them 
both,” I deliberately admitted, “when 
the lad was little. How has he turned 
out ?” 

Quinby gave his peculiar, nasal laugh. 

“A nice youth,” said he. “A very 
nice youth!” 

“Do you mean nice or nasty?” I 
asked, inclined to bridle at his tone. 

“Oh, anything but nasty,” said 


Quinby. “Only—well—perhaps a bit 
rapid for his years!” 

I stooped and put my name in. the 
book before making any further remark. 
Then I handed Quinby my cigarette 
case, and we sat down on the nearest 
lounge. 

“Rapid, is he?” said I. “That’s quite 
interesting. And how does it take him?” 

“Oh, not in any way that’s discredit- 
able; but, as a matter of fact, there’s a 
gay, young widow here, and they’re 
fairly going it!” 

I lit my cigarette, with a certain unex- 
pected sense of downright satisfaction. 
So there was something in it, after all! 
It had seemed such a fool’s errand in the 
train. 

“A young widow,” I repeated, em- 
phasizing one of Quinby’s epithets and 
ignoring the other. 

“T mean, of course, she’s a good deal 
older than Evers.” 

“And her name?” 

“A Mrs. Lascelles.” 

I nodded. 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about her?” 

“Not that I can say. No more does 
anybody else, Captain Clephane, except 
that she’s an Indian widow of sorts.” 

“Indian!” I repeated, with more in- 
terest. 

Quinby looked at me. 

“You've been out there yourself, per- 
haps ?”’ 

“Tt was there I knew Hamilton,” I 
said, naming our common friend in the 
engineers. 

“Yet you’re sure you never came 
across Mrs. Lascelles there ?” 

“India’s a large place,” I said, smil- 
ing, as I shook my head. 

“T wonder if Hamilton did?” specu- 
lated Quinby, aloud. 

“And the Lascelles,’ I added, “are 
another large clan.” 

“Well,” he went on, after a moment’s 
further cogitation, “there’s nobody here 
can place this particular Mrs. Lascelles, 
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but there are some say things they can 
tell you for themselves, I’m not going 
to repeat them, if you know anything 
about the boy. I only wish you knew 
him well enough to give him a friendly 
word of advice.” 

“Ts it so bad as all that ?”’ 

“My dear sir, [ don’t say there’s any- 
thing bad about it,” returned Quinby, 
who seemed to possess a pretty gift of 
suggestive negation ; “but you may hear 
another opinion from other people, for 
you will find that the whole hotel is talk- 
ing about it. No,” he went on, watch- 
ing my eyes, “it’s no use looking for 
them at this time of day; they disappear 
from morning to night. If you want to 
see them, you must take a stroll when 
everybody else is thinking of turning in. 
Then you may have better luck. But 
here are the letters, at last.” 

The concierge had appeared, hugging 
an overflowing armful of postal matter. 
In another minute there was hardly 
standing room in the little hall. 

As I dressed in my small, low room, 
at the top of the house, with its sloping 
ceiling of varnished wood, I felt that, 
after all, I had learned nothing really 
new respecting my disturbing young 
gentleman. Quinby had already proved 
himself such an arrant gossip as to dis- 
count every word that he had said be- 
fore I placed him in his proper type. It 
is one which I have encountered else- 
where—that of the middle-aged bache- 
lor who will and must talk, and he had 
confessed his celibacy almost in his first 
breath; but a more pronounced speci- 
men of the type { am in no hurry to 
meet again. 

I was somewhat late for dinner, but 
the scandalous couple were later still, 
and all the evening I saw nothing of 
them, That, however, was greatly due 
to that fellow Quinby, whose determined 
offices one could hardly disdain after 
once accepting favors at his hand. In 
the press, after dinner, I saw his ferret’s 
face peering this way and that, a good 
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head higher than any other, and the mo-: 


ment our eyes met, he began elbowing 
his way toward me. 
would have turned and fled; and for the 
next hour or two I suffered Quinby to 
exploit my wounds and me for a good 
deal more than our intrinsic value. To 
do the man justice, however, I had no 
fault to find with the very pleasant little 
circle into which he insisted on ushering 
me, at one end of the glazed veranda, 
and should have enjoyed my evening, 
but for an inquisitive anxiety to get in 
touch with the unsuspecting pair. 
Meanwhile, the lilt of a waltz had min- 
gled with the click of billiard balls and 
the talking and laughing, which alone 
make night vocal in that outpost of 
pleasure on the silent heights. Some of 
our party had gone off to dance. In the 
end I followed them, sticks and all; but 
there was no Bob Evers among the 
dancers, nor in the billiard room. 

Then, last of all, I looked where 
Quinby had advised me to look, and 
there, sure enough, on the almost de- 
serted terrace, were the couple whom I 
had come several hundred miles to put 
asunder. Hitherto, I had only realized 
the distasteful character of my task. 
Now, at a glance, I had my first inkling 
of its difficulty. 

There was no moon, but the mountain 
stars were the brightest I have ever seen 
in Europe. The mountains themselves 
stood back, as it were, darkling and un- 
obtrusive ; all that was left of the Mat- 
terhorn was a towering gap in the stars; 
and in the faint, cold light stood my 
friends somewhat close together, and 
I thought I saw the red tips of two 
cigarettes. There was, at least, no mis- 
taking the long, loose limbs in the light 
overcoat. And, because a woman al- 
ways looks relatively taller than a man, 
this woman looked almost as tall as this 
lad. 


“Bob Evers? 


You may not remem- 
ber me, but my name’s Clephane—Dun- 
can, you know!” 


Only an ingrate » itt 
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I felt the veriest scoundrel, and yet 
the words came out as smoothly as I 
have written them, as if to show me that 
I had been a potential scoundrel all my 
life. 

“Duncan Clephane? Why, of course, 
I remember you.” I should think I did! 
I say, though, you must have had a 
shocking time!” 

Bob’s voice was quite quiet for all his 
astonishment, his manner a _ miracle, 
though it was too dark to read the face. 
And his hand fell tenderly to mine, as 
his eyes fell upon my sticks, while his 
left poised a steady cigarette; and now I 
saw that there was only one red tip, 
after all. 

“T read your name in the visitors’ 
book,” said I, feeling too big a brute to 
acknowledge the boy’s solicitude for me. 
“T—] felt certain it must be you.” 

“How splendid!” cried the great fel- 
low, in his easy, soft, unconscious voice. 
“By the way, may I introduce you to 
Mrs, Lascelles? 


Captain Clephane’s 
one of our very oldest friends, just back 
from the front, and precious nearly 
blown to bits!” 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Lascelles and I exchanged our 
bows. For a dangerous woman, there 
was a rather striking want of study in 
her attire. Over her raincoat, the night 
being chilly, she had put on her golf 
cape as well, and the effect was a little 
heterogeneous. It also argued qualities 
other than those for which I was, natu- 
rally, on the watch. Of the lady’s face, 
I could see even less than of Bob’s, 
for the hood of the cape was turned up, 
like a monk’s cowl. But, while I peered, 
she let me hear her voice, and a very 
rich one it was, almost deep in tone, 
the voice of a woman that would sing 
contralto. 

“Have you really been fighting?” she 
asked, in a way that was either put on, 
or else the expression of a more under- 
standing sympathy than one usually pro- 
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voked; for pity and admiration, and 
even a helpless woman’s envy, might all 
have been discovered by an ear less crit- 
ical and more charitable than mine, 

“Like anything!” answered Bob, in 
his unaffected speech. 

“Until they knocked me out,” I felt 
bound to add, “and that, unfortunately, 
was before very long.” 

“You must have been dreadfully 
wounded!” said Mrs. Lascelles, raising 
her eyes from my sticks and gazing at 
me, I fancy, with some intentness; but, 
at her expression, I could only guess. 

“Bowled over in Gallipoli,” said Bob, 
“and fairly riddled as he lay.” 

“But only about the legs, Mrs. Las- 
celles,” I explained; “and, you see, I 
didn’t lose either, so I’ve no cause to 
complain.” 

“So he went staggering about among 
his men,” he must needs chime in, with 
other superfluities, “for I remember 
reading all about it in the papers, and 
boasting like anything about having 
known you, but feeling simply green 
with envy of you all the time. I say, 
you'll be a tremendous hero up here, you 
know! I’m awfully glad you've come. 
It’s quite funny, all the same. I sup- 
pose you came here to get your strength 
back? He couldn’t have found a better 
place, could he, Mrs. Lascelles?” 

“Indeed, he could not. I only wish 
we could empty the hotel, and fill every 
bed with our poor wounded!” 

I do not know why I should have felt 
so much surprise. I had made unto 
myself my own image of Mrs. Lascelles, 
and neither her appearance nor a single 
word that had fallen from her was in 
the least in keeping with my conception. 
Prepared for a certain type of woman, I 
was quite confounded by its unconven- 
tional embodiment, and inclined to be- 
lieve that this was not the type at all. 
I ought to have known life better. The 
most scheming mind may well entertain 
an enthusiasm for arms, genuine enough 
in itself, at a martial crisis, and a natural 
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manner is by no means incompatible 
with the baser vices. That manner and 
that enthusiasm were absolutely ail that 
I, as yet, knew in favor of this Mrs. 
Lascelles. But they were enough to 
cause me irritation. 1 wished to be hon- 
est with somebody; let me at least be 
honestly inimical to her. I took out my 
cigarette case, and, when about to help 
myself, handed it, with a vile pretense at 
impulse, to Mrs, Lascelles instead. 

Mrs. Lascelles thanked me, but de- 
clined. 

“Don’t you smoke?” I asked, blandly. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Ah! Then I wasn’t mistaken. I 
thought I saw two cigarettes just now.” 

Indeed, I had first smelled and after- 
ward discovered the second cigarette 
smoldering on the ground. Bob was 
smoking ‘his still. The chances were 
that they had both been lighted at the 
same time. Therefore, the other had 
been thrown away, unfinished, at my ap- 
proach. And that was one more varia- 
tion from the type of my confident pre- 
conceptions. 

Young Robin had, meanwhile, had a 
quick eye on us both, and the stump of 
his own cigarette was glowing between 
a firmer pair of lips than T had looked 
for in that boyish face. 

“It’s so funny,” said he—but there 
was no fun in his voice—‘‘the prejudice 
some people have against women smok- 
ing. Why shouldn’t they? Where’s the 
harm ?” 

Now, there is no new plea to be ad- 
vanced on either side of this eternal 
question, nor is it one upon which I ever 
felt strongly, but just then I felt tempted 
to speak as though I did. I will not 
now dissect my motive, but it was 
vaguely connected with my mission, and 
not unrighteous from that standpoint. 
I said it was not a question of harm at 
all, but of what one admired in a woman 
and what one did not; a man loved to 
look upon a woman as something above 
and beyond him, and there could be no 


doubt that the gap seemed a little less 
when both were smoking like twin fun- 
nels. That, I thought, was the adverse 
point of view. I did not say that it was 
mine, 

‘I’m glad to hear it,” said Bob Evers, 
with the faintest coldness in his tone, 
though I fancied he was fuming within, 
and admired both his chivalry and his 
self-control. “To me it’s quite funny. 
I call it sheer selfishness, We enjoy a 
cigarette ourselves. Why shouldn’t 
they ?” 

“That’s hitting below the belt,” said 
I, laughing. “I wasn’t giving you my 
opinion, but only the old-fashioned view 
of the matter. I wish you’d take one, 
Mrs. Lascelles, or I shall think I’ve been 
misunderstood all round!” 

“No, thank you, Captain Clephane. 
That old-fashioned feeling is infec- 
tious.” 

“Then I will,” cried Bob, “to show 
there’s no ill-feeling. You old fire- 
eater, I believe you put up the argument 
just to change the conversation. 
Wouldn’t you like a chair for those 
game legs?” 

“No, I’ve got to use them in modera~ 
tion, I was going to have a stroll, when 
I spotted you at last.” 

“Then, we'll all take one together,” 
cried the genial old Bob once more. 
“It’s a bit cold standing here, don’t you 
think, Mrs. Lascelles? After you with 
the match!” 

But I theld it so long that he had to 
strike another, for I had looked on Mrs, 
Lascelles at last. It was not an ob- 
viously interesting face, like Catherine’s, 
but interest there was, of another kind. 
There was nothing intellectual in the 
low brow, no enthusiasm for books and 
pictures in the bold eyes, no witticism 
waiting on the full lips; but in the curve 
of those lips and the look from those 
eyes, as in the deep chin and the car- 
riage of the hooded head, there was 
something, perhaps, not lower than the 
intellect in the scale of personal equip- 
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ment. There was, at all events, charac- 
ter, and to spare. Even by the brief 
glimmer of a single match, I could see 
that—and something more—for myself. 
Then came a moment’s interval before 
Bob struck his light, and in that moment 
her face changed. As I saw it next, 
it appealed, it entreated, until the sec- 
ond match was flung away. And the 
appeal was to such purpose that I do 
not think I was five seconds silent. 

“And what do you do with yourself 
up here all day? I mean, you hale peo- 
ple? Of course, I can only potter in 
the sun.” 

The question, perhaps, was better in 
intention than in tact. I did not mean 
them to take it to themselves, but Bob’s 
answer showed that it was open to mis- 
construction. 

“Some people climb,” said he; “you'll 
know them by their noses. The gla- 
ciers are almost as bad, though, aren’t 
they, Mrs. Lascelles? Lots of people 
potter about the glaciers. It’s rather 
sport in the séracs; you’ve got to rope. 
But’ you'll find lots more loafing about 
the place all day, reading Tauchnitz 
novels, and watching people on the Mat- 
terhorn through the telescope. That’s 
the sort of thing, isn’t it, Mrs, Las- 
celles ?” 

She also had misunderstood the drift 
of my unlucky question. But there 
was nothing disingenuous in her reply. 
It reminded me of her eyes, as I had 
seen them by the light of the first match. 

“Mr. Evers doesn’t say that he is a 
climber himself, Captain Clephane; but 
he is, a very keen one, and soam I. We 
are both beginners, so we have begun 
together. It’s such fun. We do some 
little thing every day ; to-day we did the 
Schwarzee. You won’t be any wiser, 
and the real climbers won’t call it climb- 
ing; but it means three thousand feet, 
first and last. To-morrow we are going 
to the Monte Rosa hut. There is no 
saying where we shall end, if this 
weather holds!” 


In this fashion Mrs. Lascelles not 
only made me a contemptuous present 
of information which I had never 
sought, but tacitly rebuked poor Bob for 
his gratuitous attempt at concealment. 
Clearly, they had nothing to conceal, 
and the hotel talk was neither more nor 
less than hotel talk. There was, never- 
theless, a certain self-consciousness in 
the attitude of either—unless I grossly 
misread them both—which, of itself, af- 
forded some excuse for the gossips in 
my own mind. 

Yet I did not know; every moment 
they gave me a new point of view. On 
my remarking genuinely enough that I 
only wished I could go with them, Bob 
Evers echoed the wish so heartily that I 
could not but believe that he meant what 
he said. On his side, in that case, there 
could be absolutely nothing. And yet, 
again, when Mrs. Lascelles had left us, 
as she did ere long, in the easiest and 
most natural manner, and when we had 
smoked a last cigarette together, then 
once more I was not so sure of him. 

“That’s rather a handsome woman,” 
said I, with perhaps more than the au- 
thority to which my years entitled me. 
But I fancied it would draw poor Bob. 
And it did. 

“Rather handsome!’’ said he, with a 
soft little laugh, not altogether compli- 
mentary to me. “Yes, I should almost 
go as far myself. Still, I don’t see how 
you know; you haven’t so much as seen 
her, my dear fellow.” 

“Haven't we been walking up and 
down outside this lighted veranda for 
the last ten minutes!” 

Bob emitted a pitying puff. 

“Wait till you see her in the sunlight! 
There’s not many of them can stand it, 
as they get it up here. But she can— 
like anything !” 

“She has made an impression on you, 
Bob,” said I, but in so sedulously inof- 
fensive a manner that his self-betrayal 
was all the greater when he told me, 
quite hotly, not to be an ass. 
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Now, I was more than ten years his 
senior, and Bob’s manners were as 
charming as only the manners of a nice 
Eton boy can be. Therefore, I held my 
peace, but with difficulty refrained from 
nodding sapiently to myself. We took 
a couple of steps in silence, then Bob 
stopped short. I did the same. He 
was still a little stern; we were just 
within range of the veranda lights, and 
I can see and hear him to this day, al- 
most as clearly as I did that night. 

“I’m not much good at making apol- 
ogies,” he began, with rather less grace 
than becomes an apologist; but it was 
more than enough for me from Bob. 

“Nor I at receiving them, my dear 
fellow!” 

“Well, you’ve got to receive one now, 
whether you accept it or not. I was the 
ass myself, and I beg your pardon!” 

Somehow, I felt it was a good deal 
for a lad to say, at that age, and with 
Bob’s upbringing and popularity, even 
though he said it rather scornfully in the 
fewest words. The scorn was really for 
himself, and I could well understand it. 
Nay, I was glad to have something to 
forgive in the beginning, I with my un- 
forgivable mission, and would have 
laughed the matter off without another 
word, if Bob had let me. 

“I’m a bit raw on the point,” said he, 
taking my arm for a last turn, “and 
that’s the truth. There was a fellow 
who came out with me, quite a good 
chap, really, and a tremendous pal of 
mine at Eton, yet he behaved like a lu- 
natic about this very thing. Poor chap, 
he reads like anything, and I suppose 
he’d been overdoing it, for he actually 
asked me to choose between Mrs. Las- 
celles and himself! What could a fel- 
low do, except let the poor, old simple- 
ton go? They seem to think you can’t 


be pals with a woman without wanting 


to make love to her. Such utter rot! 
I confess I lose my temper with them; 
but that doesn’t excuse me in the least 
for losing it with you.” 
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I assured him, on the other hand, that 
his very natural irritability on the sub- 
ject made all the difference in the world. 

“But whom,” I added, “do you mean 
by ‘them? Not anybody else in the 
hotel ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Bob, find- 
ing a fair target for his scorn at last. 
“Do you think I care twopence what is 
said or thought by people I never saw in 
my life before and am never likely to 
see again? J know how I’m behaving. 
What does it matter what they think? 
Not that they’re likely to bother their 
heads about us any more than we do 
about them.” 

“You don’t know that.” 

“TI certainly don’t care,” declared my 
lordly youth, with obvious sincerity. 
“No; L was only thinking of poor, old 
George Kennerly, and people like him, 
if there are any. I did care what he 
thought—that is, until I saw he was as 
mad as anything on the subject. It was 
too silly. [ tell you what, though, I’d 
value your opinion!” And he came to 
another stop, and confronted me again, 
but this time such a picture of boyish 
impulse and of innocent trust in me— 
even by that faint light—that I was 
myself strongly inclined to be quite hon- 
est with him on the spot. But I only 
smiled and shook my head. 

“Oh, no, wouldn’t,” I 
him. 

“But I tell you I would!” he cried. 
“Do you think there’s any harm in my 
going about with Mrs. Lascelles, be- 
cause I rather like her, and she rather 
likes me? I won’t condescend to give 
you my word that I mean none!” 

What answer could I give? His 
charming frankness quite disarmed me, 
the more completely because I felt that a 
dignified reticence would have been yet 
more characteristic of this clean, sweet 
youth, with his noble unconsciousness 
alike of evil and of evil speaking. I 
told him the truth—that there could be 
no harm at all, with such a fellow as 


you assured 
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himself. And he wrung my hand until 
he hurt it; but the physical pain was a 
relief. 

Never can I remember going up to 
bed with a better opinion of another 
person and a worse one of myself. How 
could I go on with my thrice detestable 
undertaking? Now that I was so sure 
of him, why should I even-think of it 
for another moment? Why not go 
back to London and tell his mother that 
her early confidence had not been mis- 
placed, that the lad knew how to take 
care of himself, and, better still, of any 
woman whom he chose to honor with 
his bright, pure-hearted friendship? All 
this I felt, as strongly as any conviction 
I have ever held. Why, then, could I 


not write it at once to Catherine in so 
many words? 

Strange how one forgets, how I had 
forgotten in half an hour! The reason 
came home to me on the stairs and for 
the second time. 

It had come home to me first by the 


light of those two matches, struck out- 
side in the dark part of the deserted ter- 
race. It was not the lad that I dis- 
trusted, but the woman, of whose face 
I had then obtained my only sight, but 
not my first. 

I had known her, after all, in India, 
years before. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Once at Simla—the only time that I 
was ever there—it was my fortune to 
dance with a Mrs. Heymann, of Lahore, 
a tall woman, but a featherweight part- 
ner, and in all my dancing days I never 
had a better waltz. To my delight, she 
had one other left, though near the end, 
and we were actually dancing, when an 
excitable person came out of the card- 
room, flushed with liquor and losses, and 
carried her off in the most preposterous 
manner, It was a shock to me at the 
time to learn that this outrageous little 
man was my partner’s husband. Months 
later, when I came across their case in 
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the papers, it was, I am afraid, without 
much sympathy for the injured hus- 
band. The man was quite unpresent- 
able, and I had seen no more of him at 
Simla, but of the woman just enough to 
know her by match light on the terrace 
at the Riffel Alp. 

And this was Bob’s widow—this 
dashing divorcée! Dashing she was, as_ 
I now remembered her; fine in mold, 
finer in spirit, reckless and rebellious, as 
she well might be. I had seen her sub- 
mit before a ballroom, but with the con- 
tempt that leads captivity captive. Sel- 
dom have I admired anything more. It 
was splendid even to remember—the 
ready outward obedience, the not less 
apparent indifference and _ disdain. 
There was a woman whom any man 
might admire, who had had it in her to 
be all things to some man! But Bob 
Evers was not a man at all. And this 
—and this—was his widow! 

Was she one at all? How could one 
tell? Yes, it was Lascelles, the other 
name in the case, to the best of my recol- 
lection. But had she any right to bear 
it? And, even supposing they had 
married, what had happened to the sec- 
ond husband? Widow or no widow, 
second marriage or no second marriage, 
defensible or indefensible, was this the 
right friend for a lad still fresh from 
Eton, the only son of his mother, who 
had sent me in secret to his side? 

There was only oné answer to the last 
question, whatever might be said or 
urged in reply to all the rest. I could 
not but feel that Catherine Evers had 
been justified in her instinct to an al- 
most miraculous degree; that her worst 
fears were true enough, so far as the 
lady was concerned; and that Provi- 
dence alone could have inspired her to 
call in an agent that knew what I knew, 
and, therefore, saw his duty as plainly 
as I already saw mine. But it is one 
thing to recognize a painful duty and 
quite another to know how to minimize 
the pain to those most affected by its 
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performance. The problem was no easy 
one to my mind, and I lay awake upon 
it far into the night. 

Tired out with travel, I fell asleep in 
the end, to awake with a start in broad 
daylight. The sun was pouring through 
the uncurtained dormer window of my 
room under the roof. And in the sun- 
light, looking his best in knickerbockers, 
as only thin men do, with face greased 
against wind and glare, and blue spec- 
tacles in rest upon an Alpine wide- 
awake, stood the lad that had taken 
his share in keeping me awake. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he began. “It’s 
horrid cheek, but, when I saw your 
room full of light, I thought you might 
have been even earlier than I was. You 
must get them to give you curtains up 
here.” 

He had a note in his hand, and I 
thought, by his manner, there was some- 
thing that he wished, and yet hesitated 
to tell me. I asked him, therefore, what 
it was, 


“It’s what we were speaking about 


last night!” burst out Bob. “That’s 
why I’ve come to you. It’s these silly 
fools that can’t mind their own busi- 
ness, and think everybody else is like 
themselves! Here’s a note from Mrs. 
Lascelles, which makes it plain that that 
old idiot, George, is not the only one 
that has been talking about us, and some 
of the talk has reached her ears. She 
doesn’t say so in so many words, but I 
can see it’s that. She wants to get out 
of our expedition to Monte Rosa hut— 
wants me to go alone. The question is, 
ought I to let her get out of it? Does it 
matter one rap what this rabble says 
about us? I’ve come to ask your ad- 
vice—you were so awfully decent about 
it all last night—and what you say I'll 
do.” 

I had begun to smile at Bob’s notion 
of a “rabble ;” this one happened to in- 
clude a few quite eminent men, to say 
nothing of the average quality of the 


‘34 crowd, of which I had been able to form 
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some opinion of my own. But I had 
already noticed in Bob the exclusiveness 
of the type to which he belonged, and 
had welcomed it as one does welcome 
the little faults of the well-nigh fault- 
less. It was his last sentence that made 
me feel too great a hypocrite to go on 
smiling. 

“It may not matter to you,” I said, at 
length, “but it may to the lady.” 

“T suppose it does matter more to 
them ?” 

The sunburned face, puckered with a 
wry wistfulness, was only comic in its 
incongruous coat of grease. But I was 
under no temptation to smile. I had to 
confine my mind pretty closely to the 
general principle, and rather studiously 
to ignore the particular instance, before 
I could bring myself to answer the al- 
most infantile inquiry in those honest 
eyes. 

“My dear fellow, it must!” 

Bob looked disappointed, but 
signed. 

“Well, then, I won’t press it, though 
I’m not sure that I agree. You see, it’s 
not as if there was, or ever would be, 
anything between us. The idea is ab- 
surd. Weare simply friends, and noth- 
ing else. That’s what makes all this 
so unnecessary. Now, she wants me to 
go alone, but I don’t see the fun of 
that.” 

“Does she ask you to go alone?” 

“She does. That’s the worst of it.” 

I nodded, and he asked me why. 

“She probably thinks it would be the 
best answer to the tittle-tattlers, Bob.” 

That was not a deliberate lie; not un- 
til the words were out did it occur to me 
that Mrs. Lascelles might now have an- 
other object in getting rid of her swain 
for the day. But Bob’s eyes lighted in 
a way that made me feel a deliberate 
liar. 

“By Jove!” he said. “I never thought 
of that. I don’t agree with her, mind, 
but, if that’s her game, I'll play it like a 
book. So long, Duncan! I’m not one 


re- 
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of those who ask a man’s advice without 
the slightest intention of ever taking it!” 

“But I haven’t ventured to advise 
you,” I reminded the boy, with a cow- 
ardly eye to the remotest consequences. 

“Perhaps not, but you’ve shown me 
what’s the preper thing to do.” And 
he went away to do it, there and then, 
like the blameless exception that I found 
him to so many human rules. 

I had my breakfast upstairs after this, 
and lay for some considerable time a 
prey to feelings which I shall make no 
further effort to express, for this inter- 
view had not altered, but only intensi- 
fied them. 

And it was my ironic luck to be so cir- 
cumstanced in a place where I could 
have enjoyed life to the hilt! Only to 
lie with the window open was to breathe 
air of a keener purity, a finer temper, a 
more exhilarating freshness, than had 
ever before entered my lungs; and to 
get up and look out of the window was 
to look into the limpid brilliance of a 
gigantic crystal, where the smallest ob- 
ject was in startling focus, and the very 
sunbeams cut with scissors. The peo- 
ple below trailed shadows like running 
ink, The light was ultra-tropical. One 
looked for drill suits and pith headgear, 
and was amazed to find pajamas insuf- 
ficient at the open window. 

Upon the terrace on the other side, 
when I eventually came down, there 
were cane chairs and Tauchnitz novels 
under the umbrella tents, and the tele- 
scope out and trained upon a party on 
the Matterhorn. Several were waiting 
turns at the telescope, my friend Quinby 
and the hanging judge among them. 
But I searched under the umbrella tents, 
as well as one could from the top of the 
steps, before hobbling down to join the 
group. 

“I have looked for an accident 
through that telescope,” said the jocose 
judge, “fifteen Augusts running. They 
usually have one the day after I go.” 

“Good morning, sir!” was Quinby’s 


greeting ; and I was instantly introduced 
to Sir Richard Sankey, with such a pa- 
rade of my military history as made me 
wince and Sir Richard’s eye twinkle, I 
fancied he had formed an unkind esti- 
mate of my tutelary friend, and lived to 
hear my impression confirmed in unju- 
dicial language. But our first conversa- 
tion was about the war, and it lasted 
until the judge’s turn came for the tele- 
scope. 

“Black with people!” he ejaculated. 
“They ought to have a constable up 
there to regulate the traffic.” 

But when I looked it was long 
enough before my inexperienced eye 
could discern the three midges strung 
on the single strand of cobweb against 
the sloping snow. 

“They are coming down,” explained 
the obliging Quinby. ‘“‘That’s one of 
the most difficult places, the lower edge 
of the top slope. It’s just a little way 
along to the right where the first ac- 
cident was. By the way, your friend 
Evers says he’s going to do the Matter- 
horn before he goes.” 

It was unwelcome hearing, for 
Quinby had paused to regale me with a 
lightning sketch of the first accident, 
and no one had contradicted his grue- 
some details. 

“Is young Evers a friend of yours?” 
inquired the judge. 

“He is.” 

The judge did not say another word 
after that. 

But Quinby availed himself of the 
first opportunity of playing the Ancient 
Mariner to my Wedding Guest. 

“T saw you talking to them,” he told 
me confidentially, “last night, you 
know !” 

“Indeed !” 

He took me by the sleeve. 

“Of course, I don’t know what you 
said, but it’s evidently had an effect. 
Evers has gone off alone for the first 
time since he has been here.” 

I shifted my position. 
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“You evidently keep an eye on him, 
Mr. Quinby.” 

“{t do, Clephane. I find him a di- 
yerting study. He is not the only one 
in this hotel. There’s old Teale on his 
balcony at the present minute, if you 
look up. He has the best room in the 
hotel; the only trouble is that it doesn’t 
face the sun all day; he’s not used to 
being in the shade, and you'll hear him 
damn the limelight man in heaps, one 
of these fine mornings. But your en- 
terprising young friend is a more amus- 
ing person than Belgrave Teale.” 

I had heard enough of my enterpris- 
ing young friend from this quarter. 

“Do you never make any expeditions 
yourself, Mr. Quinby ?” 

“Sometimes.” Quinby looked puz- 
zed. “Why do you ask?” he was con- 
strained to add. 

“You should have volunteered in- 
stead of Mrs. Lascelles to-day. It would 
have been an excellent opportunity for 
prosecuting your own rather enterpris- 
ing studies.” 

One would have thought that one’s 
displeasure was plain enough at last; 
but not a bit of it. So far from resent- 
ing the rebuff, the fellow plucked my 
sleeve, and I saw at a glance that he had 
not even listened to my too-elaborate 
sarcasm, 

“Talk of the—lady!” he whispered. 
“Here she comes.” 

A second glance intercepted Mrs. 
Lascelles on the steps, with her bold 
good looks and her fine, upstanding 
carriage, cut clean as a diamond in that 
intensifying atmosphere, and hardly 
less dazzling to the eye. Yet her cot- 
ton gown was simplicity’s self; it was 
the right setting for such natural bril- 
liance, a brilliance of eyes and teeth 
and coloring, a more uncommon bril- 
liance of expression. Indeed, it was a 
wonderful expression: brave, rather 
than sweet, yet capable of sweetness, 
too, and for the moment, at least, 
nobly free from the defensive bitterness 
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which was to mark it later. So she 
stood upon the steps, the talk of the 
hotel, trailing a cane chair behind her 
with characteristic independence, while 
she sought a shady place for it, even 
as I had stood seeking for her. Before 
she found one I was hobbling toward 
her. 

“Oh, thanks, Captain Clephane, but 
I couldn’t think of allowing you! 
Well, then, between us, if you insist. 
Here under the wall, I think, is as good 
a place as any.” 

She pointed out a clear space in the 
rapidly narrowing ribbon of shade, and 
there I soon saw Mrs, Lascelles settled 
with her book—a trashy novel, that 
somehow brought Catherine Evers 


rather sharply before my mind’s eye— 
in an isolation as complete as could be 
found upon the crowded terrace, and 
too intentional on her part to permit of 
an intrusion on mine. I lingered a mo- 
ment, nevertheless. 

“So you didn’t go to that hut, after 


all, Mrs, Lascelles ?” 

“No.” She waited a moment before 
looking up at me. “And I’m afraid Mr. 
Evers will never forgive me,” she 
added, after her look. 

I was not going to say that I had 
seen him before he started, but it was 
an opportunity of speaking generally 
of the lad. Thus I found myself com- 
menting on the coincidence of our meet- 
ing again—he and I—and again lying 
before I realized that it was a lie. But 
Mrs. Lascelles sat looking up at me with 
her fine and candid eyes, as though she 
knew as well as I which was the real 
coincidence, and knew that I knew, into 
the bargain. It gave me the disconcert- 
ing sensation of being detected and con- 
victed at one blow. Bob Evers failed 
me as a topic, and I stood like the fool 
I felt. 

“T am sure you ought not to stand 
about so much, Captain Clephane.” 

Mrs. Lascelles was smiling faintly as 
I prepared to take her hint. 
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“Doesn't it really do you any harm?” 
she added, in time to detain me. 

“No, just the opposite. I am or- 
dered to take all the exercise I can.” 

“Even walking ?” 

“Even hobbling, Mrs. Lascelles, if I 
don’t overdo it.” 

She sat some moments in thought. I 
guessed what she was thinking, and I 
was right. 

“There are some lovely walks quite 
near, Captain Clephane. But you have 
to climb a little, either going or com- 
ing.” 

“T could climb a little,” said I, mak- 
ing up my mind. “It’s within the mean- 
ing of the act—it would do me good. 
Which way will you take me, Mrs. 
Lascelles ?” 

Mrs, Lascelles looked up quickly, 
surprised at a boldness on which I was 
already complimenting myself, But it 
is the only way with a bold woman. 

“Did I say I would take you at all, 
Captain Clephane ?” 


“No, but I very much hope you will.” 
And our eyes met as fairly as they had 
done by matchlight the night before. 

“T will,” said Mrs. Lascelles, “be- 
cause I want to speak to you.” 


CHAPTER V. 

We had come farther than was wise 
without a rest, but all the seats on the 
way were in full view of the hotel, and 
[I had been irritated by divers looks and 
whisperings as we traversed the always 
crowded terrace. Bob Evers, no doubt, 
would have turned a deaf ear and a 
blind eye to them. I could pretend to 
do so. But pretense was evidently one 
of my strong points. I had not Bob’s 
fine natural regardlessness, for all my 
seniority and presumably superior 
knowledge of the world. 

So we had climbed the zigzags to the 
right of the Riffelberg, and followed the 
footpath overlooking the glacier, in the 
silence enjoined by single file, but at 
last we were seated on the hillside, a 


trifle beyond that emerald patch which 
some humorist has christened the cricket 
ground. Beneath us were the séracs 
of the Gorner Glacier, teased and 
tousled like a fringe of frozen break. 
ers. Beyond the séracs was the main 
stream of comparatively smooth ice, 
with its mourning band of moraine, 
and beyond that the mammoth sweep 
and curve of the Théodule where these 
glaciers join. Peak after peak of daz- 
zling snow dwindled away to the left, 
Only the gaunt Riffelhorn reared a 
brown head against the blue. And there 
we sat, Mrs. Lascelles and I, with all 
this before us and a rock behind, while 
I wondered what my companion meant 
to say and how she would begin. 

I had not to wonder long. 

“You were very good to me last 
night, Captain Clephane.” 

There was evidently no beating about 
the bush for Mrs. Lascelles, I thor- 
oughly approved, but was, nevertheless, 
somewhat embarrassed for the moment. 

“T__really, I don’t know how, Mrs, 
Lascelles !” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Captain Clephane; 
you recognized me at a glance, as I 
did you.” 

“ft certainly thought I did,” said I, 
poking about with the ferrule of one of 
my sticks 

“You know you did.” 

“You are making me know it.” 

“Captain Clephane, you knew it all 
along; but we won’t argue that point, 
I am not going to deny my identity. 
It is very good of you to give me the 
chance, if rather unnecessary. I am not 
a criminal, after all. Still, you could 
have made me feel like one, last night, 
and many a man would have done so, 
either for the fun of it or from want of 
tact.” 

I looked inquiringly at Mrs. Lascelles. 
She could tell me what she pleased, but 
I was not going to anticipate her by dis- 
playing an independent knowledge of 
matters which she might still care to 
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keep to herself. If she chose to open 
up a painful subject—well, the pain be 
upon her own head. Yet, I must say 
that there was very little of it in her 
face as our eyes met. There was the 
eager candor that one could not help 
admiring, and the glowing look of grat- 
itude which I had done so ridiculously 
little to earn; but the fine, flushed face 
betrayed neither pain nor shame, nor 
the affectation of one or the other. 
There was a certain shyness with the 
candor. That was all. 

“You know quite well what I mean,” 
continued Mrs. Lascelles, with a gen- 
uine smile at my disingenuous face. 
“When you met me before it was under 
another name, which you have probably 
quite forgotten.” 

“No, I remember it.” 

“Do you remember my husband?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Did you ever hear 

Her lip trembled ; I dropped my eyes. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “or, rather, I saw 
it for myself in the papers. It’s no use 
pretending I didn’t, nor yet that I was 
the least bit surprised!” 

That was not one of my tactful 
speeches. It was culpably—might, in- 
feed, have been willfully—ambiguous ; 
and yet it was the kind of clumsy and 
impulsive utterance which has the ring 
of a good intention, and is thus inoffen- 
sive except to such as seek excuses for 
offense. My instincts about Mrs. Las- 
celles did not place her in this cate- 
gory at all. Nevertheless, the ensuing 
pause was long enough to make me feel 
uneasy, and my companion only broke it 


as I was in the act of framing an apol- 
0 


” 


“May I bore you, Captain Clephane ?” 


she asked abruptly. I looked at her 
once more. She had regained an equal 
mastery of face and voice, and the ad- 
mirable candor of her eyes was un- 
dimmed by the smallest trace of tears. 

“You may try,” said I, smiling with 
obvious gallantry. 
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“If I tell you something about myself 
from that time on, will you believe what 
I say?” 

“You are the last person whom I 
should think of disbelieving.” 

“Thank you, Captain Clephane.” 

“On the other hand, I would much 
rather you didn’t say anything that gave 
you pain, or that you might afterward 
regret.” 

There was a touch of weariness in 
Mrs. Lascelles’ smile, a rather pathetic 
touch, to my mind, as she shook her 
head. 

“T am not very sensitive to pain,” she 
said; “that is the one thing to be said 
for having to bear a good deal while you 
are fairly young. I want you to know 
more about me, because I believe you 
are the only person here that knows any- 
thing at all, And, then—you didn’t 
give me away last night.” 

I pointed to the grassy ledge in front 
of us, such a vivid green against the 
frozen snow a hundred feet below. 

“T am not pushing you over there,” I 
said. “I take about as much credit for 
that.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Lascelles. “But 
that dear boy, who turns out to be a 
friend of yours, he knows less than any- 
body else! He doesn’t even suspect. 
It would have hurt me, yes, it would 
have hurt even me, to be given away to 
him! You didn’t do it while I was there, 
and I know you didn’t when I had 
turned my back.” 

“Of course you know I didn’t,” I 
echoed, rather testily, as I took out a 
cigarette. The case reminded me of 
the night before. But I did not again 
hand it to Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Well, then,” she continued, “since 
you didn’t give me away, even without 
thinking, I want you to know that, after 
all, there isn’t quite so much to give 
away as there might have been, A di- 
vorce, of course, is always a divorce. 
There is no getting away from that, or 
from mine. But I really did marry 
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again. And I really am the widow they 
think I am.” 

I looked quickly up at her, in pure 
pity and compassion for one gone so 
far in sorrow and yet such a little way 
in life. It was a sudden feeling, an un- 
premeditated look, but I might as well 
have spoken aloud. Mrs. Lascelles read 
me unerringly, and shook her head, 
sadly but decidedly, while her eyes gazed 
calmly into mine. 

“It was not a happy marriage, 
either,” she said, as impersonally as if 
speaking of another woman. “You may 
think what you like of me for saying 
so to a comparative stranger; but I 
won’t have your sympathy on false pre- 
tenses simply because Major Lascelles 
is dead. Did you ever meet him, by 
the way?” 

And she mentioned an Indian regi- 
ment. But the major and I had never 
met, 

“Well, it was not very happy for 
either of us. I suppose such marriages 
never are. I know they are never sup- 
posed to be. Even if the couple are 
everything to each other, there is all 
the world to point his finger, and all 
the world’s wife to turn her back, and 
you have to care a good deal to get over 
that. But you may have been desper- 
ate in the first instance; you may have 
said to yourself that the fire couldn’t 
be much worse than the frying-pan, - In 
that case, of course, you deserve no sym- 
pathy, and nothing is more irritating to 
me than the sympathy I don’t deserve. 
It’s a matter of temperament; mine 
obliges me to speak out, even if it puts 
people more against me than they were 
already. No, you needn’t say anything, 
Captain Clephane; you didn’t express 
your sympathy. I stopped you in time. 
And yet it is rather hard, when one’s 
still reasonably young, with almost 
everything before one—to be a marked 
woman all one’s time!” 

Up to her last words, despite an in- 
viting pause after almost every sen- 


tence, I had succeeded in holding my 
tongue; though she was looking wist- 
fully now at the distant snow peaks, 
and obviously bestowing upon herself 
the sympathy she did not want from 
me—as I had been told in so many 
words, yet more plainly in the accom- 
panying brief encounter between our 
eyes—yet had I resisted every tempta- 
tion to put in my word until these last 
two or three from Mrs. Lascelles. They, 
however, demanded a denial, and I told 
her it was absurd to describe herself 
in such terms, 

“IT am marked,” she persisted. 
“Wherever I go I may be known, as 
you knew me here. If it hadn’t been 
you, it would have been somebody else, 
and I should have known of it indi- 
rectly, instead of directly ; but even sup- 
posing I had escaped it altogether at 
this hotel, the next would probably have 
made up for it.” 

“Do you stay much in hotels ?” 

There had been something in her voice 
which made the question a very natural 
one, yet it was scarcely asked before I 
would have given a good deal to re- 
call it. 

“There is nowhere else to stay,” said 
Mrs. Lascelles, “unless one has a house 
alone, and that is costlier and far less 
comfortable. You see, one does make 
a friend or two sometimes—before one 
is found out.” 

“But surely your people x 

This time I did check myself. 

“My people,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
“have washed their hands of me.” 

“But Major Lascelles—surely his 
people F 

“They washed their hands of him! 
You see, they would be the first to tell 
you he had always been rather wild; 
but his crowning act of madness in their 
eyes was his marriage. It was worse 
than the worst thing he had ever done 
before. Still, it is not for me to say 
anything, or feel anything, against his 
family.” 
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And then I knew that they were mak- 
ing her an allowance. It was more 
than I wanted to know. The ground 
was. too delicate and led nowhere in 
particular. Still, it was difficult not to 
take a certain amount of interest in a 
handsome woman who had made such 
a wreck of her life so young, who was 
so utterly alone, so proud and inde- 
pendent in her loneliness, and appar- 
ently quite fine-hearted and unspoiled. 
But for Bob Evers and his mother, the 
interest that I took might have been 
a little different in kind; but even with 
my solicitude for them there mingled 
already no small consideration for the 
social solitary whom I watched now as 
she sat peering across the glacier, the 
foremost figure in a world of high lights 
and great backgrounds, and whom to 
watch was to admire, even against the 
greatest of them all. Alas! Mere ad- 


miration could not change my task, or 
stay my hand; it could but clog me by 
destroying my singleness of purpose, 


and giving me a double heart to match 
my double face. 

Since, however, a detestable duty had 
been undertaken, and since it was more 
apparent as a duty than I had dreamed 
of finding it, there was nothing to do 
but to go through with the thing and 
make immediate enemies of my friends. 
So I set my teeth and talked of Bob. 
I was glad Mrs. Lascelles liked him. 
I had known his mother years ago. 

“And what is she like?” asked Mrs. 
Lascelles, calling her fine eyes in from 
infinity and fixing them once more 
on me. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Now, if upon a hard, bright winter’s 
morning, you were suddenly asked to 
describe an ideal summer’s day, either 
you would have to stop and think a 
little, or your imagination is more elastic 
than mine. Yet you might have a pas- 
sionate preference for summer. To 
me, Lady Catherine Evers and this Mrs. 
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Lascelles were as opposite to each 
other as winter and summer, or the 
poles, or any other notorious antithesis. 
There was no comparison between 
them in my mind, yet as I sat with 
one among the sunlit, unfamiliar Alps, 
it was a distinct effort to picture 
the other in the little London room I 
loved so well, For it was always among 
her books and pictures that I thought 
of Catherine, and to think was to wish 
myself there at her side, rather than to 
wish her here at mine. Catherine’s 
appeal, I used to think, was to the high- 
est and best in me, to brain and soul 
and young ambition, and, withal, to 
one’s love of wit and sense of humor. 

Mrs. Lascelles, on the other hand, 
struck me primarily in the light of some 
splendid and spirited animal. I still 
liked to dwell upon her dancing. She 
satisfied the mere eye more and more. 
But I had no reason to suppose that she 
knew right from wrong in art or lit- 
erature, any more than she would seem 
to have known it in life itself. Her 
Tauchnitz novel lay beside her on the 
grass, and I again reflected that it would 
not have found a place on Catherine’s 
loftiest shelf. Catherine would have 
raved about the view, and made deli- 
cious fun of Quinby and the judge, and 
we should have sat together talking 
poetry and harmless scandal by the hap- 
py hour. Mrs. Lascelles probably took 
place and people alike for granted. But 
she had lived, and, as an animal, she 
was superb! I looked again into her 
healthy face and speaking eyes, with 
their bitter knowledge of good and 
evil, their scorn of scorn, their redeem- 
ing honesty and candor. The contrast 
was complete in every detail, except the 
widowhood of both women; but I did 
not pursue it any further, for once more 
there was but one woman in my 
thoughts, and she sat near me, under a 
red parasol, clashing so humanly with 
the everlasting snows! 

“You don’t answer my question, Cap- 
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tain Clephane. 
thoughts ?” 

“ll make you a present of them, 
Mrs, Lascelles. I was beginning to 
think that a lot of rot has been written 
about the eternal snows, and the moun- 
tain tops, and all the rest of it. There 
are a few lines in that last little volume 
of Browning a 

I stopped of my own accord, for, upon 
reflection, the lines would have made a 
rather embarrassing quotation, but, 
meanwhile, Mrs, Lascelles had taken 
alarm on other grounds. 

“Oh, don’t quote Browning!” 

“Why not?” 

“He is far too deep for me; besides I 
don’t care for poetry, and I was asking 
you about Lady Catherine Evers.” 

“Well,” I said, with some little sever- 
ity, “she’s an awfully clever woman.” 

“Clever enough to understand Brown- 
ing?” 

‘Quite.” 

If this was irony, it was also self-re- 
straint, for it was to Catherine’s enthu- 
siasm that I owed my own. The debt 
was one of such magnitude as a life of 
devotion could scarcely have repaid, for 
to whom does one owe as much as to 
those who first lifted the scales from our 
eyes and awakened within us a soul for 
all such things? Catherine had been to 
me what I instantly desired to become to 
this benighted beauty; but the desire 
was not worth entertaining, since I 
hardly expected to be many minutes 
longer on speaking terms with Mrs. 
Lascelles. I recalled the fact that it 
was I who had broached the subject of 
Bob Evers and his mother, together 
with my unpalatable motive for so do- 
ing. And I was seeking in my mind, 
against the grain, I must confess, for a 
short cut back to Bob, when Mrs. Las- 
celles suddenly led the way. 

“T don’t think,” said she, “that Mr. 
Evers takes after his mother.” 

“I am afraid he doesn’t,” I replied, 
“in that respect.” 
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“And I am glad,” she said. “I @ 
like a boy to be a boy. The only son of 
his mother is always in danger of be 
coming something else. Tell me, Cap. 
tain Clephane, are they very devoted to 
each other?” 

There was some new note in her 
voice. Was it merely wistful, was it 
really jealous, or was either element 
the product of my own imagination? 
I made answer, while I wondered: 

“Absolutely devoted, I should say; 
but it’s years since I saw them together, 
Bob was a small boy then, and one of 
the jolliest. Still, I never expected him 
to grow up the charming chap he is 
now.” 

Mrs. Lascelles sat gazing at the great 
curve of the Théodule Glacier. [| 
watched her face. 

“He is charming,” she said, at length, 
“T am not sure that I ever met anybody 
quite like him, or, rather, I am sure that 
I never did. He is so quiet, in a way, 
and yet so wonderfully confident and at 
ease |” 

“That’s Eton,” said I. “He is the 
best type of Eton boy. And the best type 
of Eton boy,” I declared, airing the little 
conviction with a flourish, “is one of the 
greatest works of God.” 

“T dare say you're right,” 
Lascelles, smiling indulgently; “but 
what is it? How do you define it? It 
isn’t ‘side,’ and yet I can quite imagine 
people that don’t know him thinking 
that it is. He is cocksure of himself, 
but of nothing else; that seems to me to 
be the difference. No one could possi- 
bly be more simple in himself. He has 
the assurance of a man of fifty, yet it 
isn’t put on; it’s neither bumptious nor 
affected, but just as natural in Mr. 
Evers as shyness and awkwardness in 
the ordinary youth one meets.” 

Were we all mistaken? Was this the 
way in which a designing woman would 
speak of the object of her designs? Not 
that I thought so hardly of Mrs. Las- 
celles myself, but I did think that she 
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might well fall in love with Bob Evers 
—at least, as well as he with her. Was 
this, then, the way in which a woman 
would be likely to speak of the young 
man with whom she had fallen in love? 
To me the appreciation sounded too 
frank and discerning and acute. Yet I 
could not call it dispassionate, and 
frankness was this woman’s outstanding 
merit, though I was beginning to dis- 
cover others as well. Moreover, the 
fact remained that they had been greatly 
talked about; that, at any rate, must be 
stopped, and I was there to stop it. 

I began to pick my words. 

“It’s all Eton, except what is in the 
blood, and it’s all a question of manners, 
or, rather, of manner. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, Mrs. Lascelles. I don’t say 
that Bob isn’t independent in character 
as well as in his ways, but only that, 
when all’s said, he’s st:ll a boy, and not 
aman. He can’t possibly have a man’s 
experience of the world, or even of him- 
self. He has a young head on his 
shoulders, after all, if not a younger one 
than many a boy with half the assurance 
that you admire in him.” 

Mrs, Lascelles looked at me point- 
blank. 

“Do you mean that he can’t take care 
of himself?” 

“T don’t say that.” 

“Then, what do you say?” 

The fine eyes met mine without a 
flicker. The full mouth was curved at 
the corners in a tolerant, unsuspecting 
smile. It was hard to have to make an 
enemy of so handsome and good-hu- 
mored a woman. And was it neces- 
sary? Was it even wise? As I hesi- 
tated, she turned and glanced downward 
once more toward the glacier, then rose 
and went to the lip of our grassy ledge, 
and, as she returned, I caught the sound 
which she had been the first to hear. It 
was the gritty planting of nailed boots 
upon hard, smooth rock. 

“I’m afraid you can’t say it now,” 
whispered Mrs. Lascelles. “Here’s Mr. 
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Evers coming this way back from the 
Monte Rosa hut! I’m going to give 
him a surprise!” 

And it was a genuine one that she 
gave him, for I heard his boyish greet- 
ing before I saw his hot, brown face, 
and there was no mistaking the sudden 
delight of both. It was sudden, spon- 
taneous, complete, until his eyes lit on 
me. Even then his smile did not disap- 
pear, but it changed. So did his tone. 

“Good heavens!” cried Bob. “How 
on earth did you get up here? By rail 
to the Riffelberg, I hope?” 

“On my sticks.” 

“Tt was much too far for him,” added 
Mrs. Lascelles, “and all my fault for 
showing him the way. But I am afraid 
there was contributory obstinacy in Cap- 
tain Clephane, too; he simply wouldn’t 
turn back. And now tell us about your- 
self, Mr. Evers; surely, we were not 
coming back this way?” 

“We were not,” said Bob, with a 
something sardonic in his little laugh, 
“but I thought I might as well. It’s the 
long way, six miles on end upon the 
glacier.”’ 

“But have you really been to the 
hut ?” 

“Rather !” 

“And where’s your guide?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t be bothered with a 
guide all to myself.” 

“My dear young man, you might 
have stepped straight into a crevasse!” 

“T very nearly did,” laughed Bob, 
again, with something odd about his 
laughter. “But, if you won’t think me 
awfully rude, I’il push on back, and get 
changed. I’m as hot as anything, and 
not fit to be seen.” 

And he was gone, after very little 
more than a minute from first to last— 
gone with rather an elaborate salute to 
Mrs. Lascelles and rather a cavalier nod 
to me. But, then, neither of us had 
made any effort to detain him, and a 
notable omission I thought it in Mrs. 
Lascelles, though to the lad himself it 
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may well have seemed as strange in the 
old friend as in the new. 

“What was it,” asked Mrs. Lascelles, 
when we were of our own way home, 
“that you were going to say about Mr. 
Evers when he appeared in that extra- 
ordinary way?” 

“I forget,” said I immorally. 

“Really? So soon? Don’t you re- 
member, I thought you meant that he 
couldn’t take care of himself, and you 
were just going to tell me what you did 
mean ?” 

“Oh, well, it wasn’t that, because he 
can!” 

But, as a matter of fact, I had seen 
my way to taking care of Bob without 
saying a word either to him or to Mrs. 
Lascelles, or, at all events, without mak- 
ing enemies of them both. 


CHAPTER VII. 
My pian was quite obvious in its sim- 
plicity, and not in the least discreditable 
from my point of view. It was, per- 


haps, inevitable that a boy like Bob 
should imagine I was trying to “cut him 
out,” as my blunt friend, Quinby, 
phrased it to my face. I had not, of 
course, the smallest desire to do any 
such vulgar thing. All I wanted was 
to make myself, if possible, as agreeable 
to Mrs. Lascelles as this dear youth had 
done before me, and, in any case, to 
share with him all tne perils of her so- 
ciety. In other words, I meant to 
squeeze into “the imminent deadly 
breach” beside Bob Evers, not neces- 
sarily in front of him. But, if there was 
nothing dastardly in this, neither was 
there anything heroic, since I was proof 
against that kind of deadliness, if Bob 
was not. 

On the other hand, the whole charac- 
ter of my mission was affected by the 
decision at which I had now arrived. 
There was no longer any necessity to 
speak plainly to anybody. That odious 
duty was eliminated from my plan of 
campaign, and the “frontal. attack” of 


recent history discarded for the “turn- 
ing movement” of the day. So I had 
learned something in Gallipoli, after 
all. I had learned how to avoid hard 
knocks which might very well do more 
harm than good to the cause I had_at 
heart. That cause was still sharply de- 
fined before my mind, the first and most 
sacred consideration. I wrote a reas- 
suring dispatch to Catherine Evers, and 
took it myself to the little post office op- 
posite the hotel that very evening, be- 
fore dressing for dinner. But I cannot 
say that I was thinking of Catherine 
when I proceeded to spoil three succes- 
sive ties in the tying. 

Yet I can only repeat that I felt abso- 
lutely proof against the real cause of my 
solicitude. It is the most delightful 
feeling, where a handsome woman is 
concerned, The judgment is not warped 
by passion or clouded by emotion; you 
see the woman as she is, not as you wish 
to see her, and, if she disappoint, it does 
not matter. You are not left to choose 
between systematic self-deception and a 
humiliating admission of your mistake. 
The lady has not been placed upon an 
impossible pedestal, and she has not top- 
pled down. 

In this case, the lady started at the 
most advantageous disadvantage; every 
admirable quality—her candor, her 
courage, her spirited independence, her 
evident determination to piece a broken 
life together again, and make the best 
of it—told doubly in her favor to me, 
with my special knowledge of her past. 
It would be too much to say that I was 
deeply interested; but Mrs. Lascelles 
had inspired me with a certain sym- 
pathy and dispassionate regard. Cul- 
tivated she was not, in the conventional 
sense, but she knew more than can be 
learned from books, She knew life 
at first hand, had drained the cup for 
herself, and yet could savor the lees. 
Not that she enlarged any further on 
her own past. Mrs. Lascelles was 
never a great talker, like Catherine; but 
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she was certainly a woman to whom one 
could talk. And talk to her I did 
thenceforward, with a conscientious con- 
yiction that I was doing my duty, and 
only an occasional qualm for its con- 
genial character, while Bob listened, 
with a wondering eye, or went his own 
way without a word. 

It is easy to criticize my conduct now, 
It would have been difficult to act other- 
wise at the time. I am speaking of the 
evening after my walk with Mrs. Las- 
celles, of the next day, when it rained, 
and now of my third night at the hotel. 
The sky had cleared. The glass was 
high. There was a finer edge than ever 
on the silhouetted mountains against the 
stars. It appeared that Bob and Mrs, 
Lascelles had talked of taking their 
lunch to the Findelen Glacier on the 
next fine day, for he came up and re- 
minded her of it, as she sat with me in 
the glazed veranda after dinner. I had 
seen him standing alone under the stars 
a few minutes before, so this was the re- 
sult of his cogitation. But in his man- 
ner there was nothing studied, much less 
awkward, and his smile even included 
me, though he had not spoken to me 
alone all day. 

“mm, 00, 3 
Evers. 


hadn’t Mr. 


forgotten, 
I am looking forward to it,” 
said my companion, with a smile of her 
own to which the most jealous swain 
could not have taken exception. 

Bob Evers looked hard at me. 


You’d better come, too,” said he. 

“It’s probably too far,” said I, quite 
intending to play second fiddle next day, 
for it was really Bob’s turn. 

“Not for a man who has been up to 
the cricket ground,” he rejoined. 

“But it’s dreadfully slippery,” put in 
Mrs. Lascelles, with a sympathetic 
glance at my sticks. 

“Let him get them shod like alpen- 
stocks,” quoth Bob, “and nails in his 
boots; then they’ll be ready when he 
does the Matterhorn!” 

It might have passed for boyish ban- 


ter, but I knew that it was something 
more; the use of the third person 
changed from chaff to scorn as I lis- 
tened, and my sympathetic resolution 
went to the winds. 

“Thank you,” I replied; “in that case, 
I shall be delighted to come, and I'll 
take your tip at once by giving orders 
about my boots.” 

And, with that, I resigned my chair to 
Bob, not sorry for the chance; he should 
not be able to say that I had monopo- 
lized Mrs. Lascelles without intermis- 
sion from the first. Nevertheless, I was 
annoyed with him for what he had said, 
and, for the moment, my actions were no 
part of my scheme. I was thus in no 
mood for a familiarity from Quinby, 
who was hanging about the door be- 
tween the veranda and the hall, and 
would not let me pass. 

“That is awfully nice of you,” he had 
the impudence to whisper. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Giving that poor, young beggar an- 
other chance !” 

“T don’t understand you!” 

“Oh, I like that! You know very 
well that you’ve gone in on the military 
ticket, and deliberately cut out the poor 
youngster 4 

I did not wait to hear the end of his 
gratuitous observation, It was very 
rude of me, but in another minute I 
should have been guilty of a-worse af- 
front. My annoyance had deepened 
into something like dismay. It was not 
only Bob Evers who was misconstruing 
my little attention to Mrs. Lascelles. I 
was more or less prepared for that. But 
here were outsiders talking about us— 
the three of us! So far from putting a 
stop to the talk, I had given it a regular 
fillip; here were Quinby and his friends 
as keen as possible to see what would 
happen next, and probably betting on a 
row. The situation had taken a sudden 
turn for the worse. I forgot the pleas- 
ant hours that I had passed with Mrs. 
Lascelles, and began to wish myself well 
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out of the whole affair. But I had now 
no intention of getting out of the glacier 
expedition. I would not have missed it 
on any account. Bob had brought that 
on himself, 

And, I dare say, we seemed a suf- 
ficiently united trio, as we marched 
along the pretty, winding path to the 
Findelen next morning. Dear Bob was 
not only such a gentleman, but such a 
man, that it was almost a pleasure to be 
at secret issue with him. He would 
make way for me at our lady’s side, 
listen with interest when she made me 
spin my martial yarns, laugh if there 
was aught to laugh at, and, in a word, 
give me every conceivable chance. His 
manners might have failed him for one 
heated moment overnight; they were 
beyond all praise this morning; and I 
discerned, repeatedly, a morbid sporting 
dread of giving the adversary less than 
fair play. It was sad for me to consider 
myself as such to Catherine’s son, but I 
was determined not to let the thought 
depress me, and there was much out- 
ward occasion for good cheer. 

The morning was a perfect one in 
every way. The rain had released all 
the pungent aromas of the mountain 
woods through which we passed. 
Snowy height came in dazzling con- 
trast with a turquoise sky. The toy 
town of Zermatt spattered the green 
hollow far below. And before me on 
the narrow path went Bob Evers, in 
a flannel suit, followed by Mrs. Las- 
celles and her red parasol, though he 
carried her alpenstock with his own in 
readiness for the glacier. 

Thither we came in this order, I at 
least very hot from hard hobbling to 
keep up; but the first breath from the 
glacier cooled me like a bath, and the 
next like the great drink in the second 
stanza of the “Ode to a Nightingale.” I 
could have shouted out for pleasure, and 
must have done so but for the engross- 
ing business of keeping a footing on the 
sloping ice, with its soiled margin of yet 
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more treacherous moraine, Yet, on the 
glacier itself, I was less handicapped 
than I had been on the way, and hopped 
along finely, with my two shod sticks 
and the sharp, new nails in my boots, 
Bob, however, was invariably in the van, 
and Mrs. Lascelles seemed more dis- 
posed to wait for me than to hurry after 
him. I think he pushed the pace unwit- 
tingly, under the prick of those emotions 
which otherwise were under such excel- 
lent control. I can see him now, con- 
tinually waiting for us on the brow of 
some glistening ice slope, leaning on his 
alpenstock, and looking back, jet-black 
by contrast between the blinding lines 
of ice and sky. 

But once he waited on the brink of 
some unfathomable crevasse, and then 
we all three cowered together and 
peeped down. The sides were green 
and smooth and sinister, like a crack in 
the sea, yet so close together that one 
could not have fallen out of sight; yet, 
when Bob loosened a lump of ice and 
kicked it in, we heard it clattering from 
wall to wall in prolonged diminuendo 
before the faint splash just reached our 
ears. Mrs. Lascelles shuddered, and 
threw out a hand to prevent me from 
peering further over. The gesture was 
obviously impersonal and instinctive, as 
an older eye would have seen, but Bob’s 
was smoldering when mine met it next, 
and in the ensuing advance he left us 
farther behind than ever. 

But on the rock where we had our 
lunch he was once more himself, bright 
and boyish, careless and assured. So 
he continued till the end of that chap- 
ter. On the way home, moreover, he 
never once forged ahead, but was al- 
ways ready with a hand for Mrs. Las- 
celles at the awkward places; and, on 
the way through the woods, nothing 
would serve him but that I should set 
the pace, that we might all keep to- 
gether. Judge, therefore, of my sur- 
prise when he came to my room, as I 
was dressing for the absurdly early 
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dinner which is the one blot upon Riffel 
Alp arrangements, with the startling re- 
mark that we “might as well run 
straight with each other.” 

“By all means, my dear fellow,” said 
I, turning to him, with the lather on my 
chin. He was dressed already, as per- 
fectly as usual, and his hands were in 
his pockets. But his fresh, brown face 
was aS grave as any judge’s, and his 
mouth as stern. 1 went on to ask, 


disingenuously enough, if we had not 
straight 


been “running with each 
other” as it was. 

“Not quite,” said Bob Evers dryly, 
“and we might as well, you know!” 

“To be sure; but don’t mind if I go 
on shaving, and pray speak for your- 
self.” 

“T will,” he rejoined. “Do you re- 
member our conversation the night you 
came ?” 

“More or less.” 

“I mean when you and I were alone 
together, before we turned in.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember something 
about it.” 

“It would be too silly to expect you 
to remember much,” he went on, after 
a pause, with a more delicate irony than 
heretofore. “But, as a matter of fact, 
I believe I said it was all rot that people 
talked about the impossibility of being 
mere friends with a woman, and all that 
sort of thing,” 

“I believe you did.” 

“Well, then, that was 
all!” 

I turned around, with my razor in 
mid-air. 

“My dear fellow!” I exclaimed. 

“Quite funny, isn’t it?” he laughed, 
but rather harshly, while his mountain 
bronze deepened under my scrutiny. 

“You are not in earnest, Bob!” said 
I; and on the word his laughter ended, 
his color went. 

“T am!” he answered, through his 
teeth. “Are you?” 

Never was war carried more suddenly 
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into the enemy’s country, or that ene- 
my’s breath more completely taken 
away than mine. What could I say? 
“As much as you are, I should hope!” 
was what I ultimately said. 

The lad stood raking me with a 
steady fire from his blue eyes. 

“T mean to marry her,” he said, “if 
she will have me!” 

There was no laughing at him. 
Though barely twenty, as I knew, he 
was man enough for any age, as we 
faced each other in my room, and a man 
that knew his own mind, into the bar- 
gain. 

“But, my dear Bob,” I ventured to 
remonstrate, “you are years too young 
for——” 

He interrupted. 

“That’s my business. I am in earn- 
est. What about you?” 

I breathed again. 

“My good fellow,” said I, “you are at 
perfect liberty to give yourself away to 
me, but you really mustn’t expect me to 
do quite the same for you!” 

“T expect precious little, I can tell 
you!” the lad rejoined hotly. “Not 
that it matters twopence, so long as you 
are not misled by anything I said the 
other day. I prefer to run straight with 
you; you can run as you like with me. 
Only I didn’t want you to think that I 
was saying one thing and doing another. 
I meant all I said at the time, or thought 
I did, until you came along and made 
me look into myself more closely than 
I had done before. I won’t say how 
you managed it. You will probably see 
for yourself. But I’m very much 
obliged to you, whatever happens. And 
now that we understand each other, 
there’s no more to be said, and I'll clear 
out.” 

There was, indeed, no more to be said, 
and I made no attempt to detain him, 
for I did see for myself, only too clearly 
and precisely, how I had managed to 
precipitate the very thing I had come 
out from England expressly to prevent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

[| had quite forgotten one element 
which plays its part in most affairs of 
the affections. I mean the element of 
pique. Bob Evers, with the field to 
himself, had been sensible and safe 
enough; it was my intrusion, and noth- 
ing else, that had fanned his boyish 
flame into this premature conflagration. 
Of that I felt convinced. But Bob 
would not believe me if I told him so; 
and what else was there for me to tell 
him? To betray Catherine, and the se- 
cret of my presence, would simply 
hasten an irrevocable step. To betray 
Mrs. Lascelles, and her secret, would 
certainly not prevent it. Both courses 
were out of the question upon other 
grounds, Yet what else was left? 

To speak out boldly to Mrs. Lascelles, 
to betray Catherine and myself to her? 

I shrank from that; nor had I any 
right to reveal a secret which was not 
mine alone. What, then, was I to do? 
Here was this lad professedly on the 
point of proposing to this woman. It 
was useless to speak to the lad; it was 
impossible to speak to the woman. - To 
be sure, she might not accept him; but 
the mere knowledge that she was to 
have the chance seemed enormously to 
increase my responsibility in the matter. 
As for the dilemma in which I now 
found myself, deservedly, if you please, 
there was no comparing it with any 
former phase of this affair. 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 


The hackneyed lines sprang unbidden, 
as though to augment my punishment; 
then, suddenly, I reflected that it was 
not in my own interest I had begun to 
practice my deceit; and the thought of 
Catherine braced me up, perhaps partly 
because I felt that it should. I put my- 
self back into the fascinating little room 
in Elm Park Gardens. I saw the slen- 
der figure in the picture hat, I heard the 
half-humorous and half-pathetic voice. 
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After all, it was for Catherine I had un- 
dertaken this ‘ridiculous mission; she 
was, therefore, my first, and had much 
better be my only, consideration. | 
could not run with the hare after hunt- 
ing with the hounds. I should have 
liked to see Catherine’s face if I had ex- 
pressed any sympathy with the hare! 

No; it was better to be unscrupu- 
lously stanch to one woman than weakly 
chivalrous toward both. My mind was 
made up by the end of dinner. There 
was only one chance now of saving the 
wretched Bob, or, rather, one way of 
setting to work to save him, and that 
was by actually adopting the course with 
which he had already credited me. He 
thought I was trying to cut him out. 
Well, I would try! 

But, the more I thought of him, of 
Mrs. Lascelles, of them both, the less 
sanguine I felt of success; for, had I 
been she—I{ could not help admitting it 
to myself—as lonely, as reckless, as un- 
lucky, I would have married the gener- 
ous young idiot on the spot! Not that 
my own marriage with Mrs. Lascelles 
was an end that I contemplated for a 
moment as I took my cynical resolve. 
And now I trust that I have made both 
my position and my intentions very 
plain, and have written myself down 
neither more of a fool nor less of a 
knave than circumstances, or my own 
infirmities, combined to make me at 
this juncture of my career. 

The design was still something bolder 
than its execution, and, if Bob did not 
propose that night, it was certainly no 
fault of mine. I saw him with Mrs. 
Lascelles on the terrace after dinner. 
But I had neither the heart nor the face 
to thrust myself upon them. Every- 
thing was altered since Bob had shown 
me his hand; there were certain rules of 
the game which even I was now bound 
to observe. So I left him in undisputed 
possession of the perilous ground, and, 
being in a heavy glow from the strong 
air of the glacier, went early to my 
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room, where I lay long enough without 
a wink, but quite prepared for Bob, 
with news of his engagement, at every 
step in the corridor. 

Next day was Sunday, and, chiefly, I 
am afraid, because there was neither 
blind nor curtain to my dormer window, 
and the morning sun streamed full upon 
my pillow, I got up and went to early 
service in the little tin Protestant church. 
It was wonderfully well attended. 
Quinby was there, a head taller than 
anybody else, a thickness leaner, and 
some sizes smaller in heads. Mr. 
Belgrave Teale, fit for church parade, 
or for the afternoon act in one of his 
fashionable plays, took round the of- 
fertory bags, into which Mr. Justice 
Sankey—in race-course checks— 
dropped gold. It was not the sort of 
service at which one cares to look about 
one, but I was among the early com- 
ers, and I could not help it. Mrs. Las- 
celles, however, was there before me, 
whereas Bob Evers was not there at 


all. Nevertheless, I did not mean to 


walk back with her until I saw her 
walking very much alone, a sort of 
cynosure, even on the way from church, 
though humble and grave, and uncon- 
scious as any country maid. I watched 
her, with the rest, but in a spirit of my 
own. Some subtle change seemed to 
have come over her, also, in her turn. 
Had that rash lad really declared him- 
self overnight, and had she actually 
accepted him? A new load seemed to 
rest upon her shoulders, a new anxiety, 
a new care; and, as if to confirm my 
idea, Mrs. Lascelles started and changed 
color as I came up with her. 

“T didn’t see you in church,” she re- 
marked, in her own natural fashion, 
when we had exchanged the ordinary 
saluations. 

“T am afraid you wouldn’t expect to 
see me, Mrs. Lascelles.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I didn’t; 
but I suppose,” added Mrs. Lascelles, as 
her voice fell into a pensive but not 
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a pathetic key, “I suppose it is you who 
are much more surprised at seeing me. 
I can’t help it if you are, Captain Cle- 
phane. I am not really a religious per- 
son. I have not flown to that extreme, 
as yet. But it has been a comfort to 
me, sometimes; and so, sometimes, I 
go.” 

It was very simply said, but with a 
sigh at the end that left me wondering 
whether she was in any new need of 
spiritual comfort. Did she already find 
herself in the dilemma in which I had 
imagined her, and was it really a di- 
lemma to her? New hopes began to 
chase my fears and were gaining upon 
them when a flannel suit on the sunlit 
steps caused a temporary check. There 
was Bob waiting for us, his hands in 
his pockets, a smile upon his face, but 
in the slope of his shoulders and the 
carriage of his head a certain indefinable 
but very visible attention and interest. 

“Is Mrs. Evers a religious woman?” 
asked my companion, her step slowing 
ever so slightly as we approached. 

“Not exactly ; but she knows all about 
it,” I replied. 

“And doesn’t believe very much? 
Then we shouldn’t hit it off,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lascelles, “for I know nothing and 
believe all I can. Nevertheless, I’m not 
going to church again to-day.” 

The last words were in a sort of 
aside, and I afterward heard that Bob 
and Mrs. Lascelles had attended the 
later service together on the previous 
Sunday. But I guessed almost as much 
on the spot, and it put out of my head 
both the unjust assumption of the 
earlier remark concerning Lady Cather- 
ine and the contrast between them 
which Mrs. Lascelles could hardly af- 
ford to emphasize. 

“Let’s go somewhere else, instead— 
Zermatt—or anywhere else you like!” I 
suggested eagerly, but we were close to 
the steps, and, before she could reply, 
Bob had taken off his straw hat to Mrs. 
Lascelles and flung me a nod. 
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“How very energetic!” he cried. “I 
only hope it's a true indication of form, 
for I’ve got a scheme. Instead of put- 
ting in another chapel, I propose we 
stroll down to Zermatt for lunch, and 
come back by the train!” 

Bob’s proposal was made pointedly to 
Mrs. Lascelles, and, as pointedly, ex- 
cluded me, but she stood between the 
two of us, with a charming smile of 
good-humored perplexity. 

“Now, what am I to say? Captain 
Clephane was in the very act of making 
the same suggestion !” 

Bob glared on me for an instant, in 
spite of Eton and all his ancestors. 

“We'll all go together!” I cried, be- 
fore he could speak. “Why not?” 

Nor was this mere unreasoning or 
good-natured impulse, since Bob could 
scarcely have pressed his suit in my 
presence, while I should certainly have 
done my best to retard it; still, it was 
rather a relief to me to see him shake 
his head, with some return of his natu- 
ral grace, 

“My idea was to show Mrs. Lascelles 
the gorge,” said Bob, “but you can do 
that as well as I can; you can’t miss it; 
besides, I’ve seen it, and I really ought 
to stay up here, as a matter of fact, for 
I’m on the track of a guide for the Mat- 
terhorn.” 

We looked at him, narrowly, with one 
accord, but he betrayed no signs of des- 
perate impulse, only those of “climbing 
fever,” and I, at least, breathed again. 

“But, if you want a guide,” I added, 
“Zermatt’s full of them.” 

“T know,” said he, “but it’s a particu- 
lar swell I’m after, and he hangs out up 
here in the season. They expect him 
back from a big trip any moment, and I 
really ought to be on the spot to snap 
him up.” 

So Bob retired, in very fair order, 
after all, and not without his laughing 
apologies to Mrs. Lascelles; but it was 
sad to me to note the spurious ring his 
laugh had now. It was like the death- 


that it had been my lot, if not my mis 
sion, to poison and to warp. But ] 
have said enough about my odious task, 
and will pass on rapidly to its fulfill 
ment, which now seemed close at hand, 

It was not, in fact, so imminent as | 
supposed, for the descent into Zermatt 
is somewhat too steep for the conduct 
of a necessarily delicate debate. Sound 
legs go down at a compulsory run, and 
my companion was continually waiting 
for me to catch up with her, only to 
shoot ahead again, perforce. Or the 
path was too narrow for us to walk 
abreast, and you cannot become conf 
dential in single file; and the noise of 
falling waters drowned our voices, when 
we stood together on that precarious 
platform in the cool depths of the gorge; 
otherwise, such an admirable setting for 
the scene that I foresaw. 

Then, it was a beautiful walk in it- 
self, with its short tacks in the pre 
cipitous pine woods above, its sudden 
plunge into the sunken gorge below, 
its final sweep across the green valley 
beyond, and it was all so new to us 
both that there were impressions to ex- 
change or to compare at every turn, 
In fine, with all the will in the world, 
it was quite impossible to get in a word 
about Bob before luncheon at the 
Monte Rosa; and, by that time, I, for 
one, was in no mood to introduce s0 
difficult a topic. 

But an opportunity there came, an op- 
portunity such as even I could not neg- 
lect; on the contrary, I made too much 
of it, as the sequel will show. It was 
in the little museum, which evéry tourist 
goes to see. We had shuddered over 
the gruesome relics of the first and 
worst catastrophe on the Matterhorn, 
and were looking in silence upon the 
primitive portraits of the two younger 
Englishmen that lost their lives on that 
historic occasion. They had both been 
of about the same age as Bob Evers, and 
I pointed this out to my companion. It 
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was a particularly obvious remark to 
make, but Mrs. Lascelles turned her face 
quickly to mine, and the color left it, in 
the half-lit, half-haunted little room, 
which we happened to have all to our- 
selves. 

“Don’t let him go up, Captain Cle- 
phane; don’t let him, please!” 

“Do you mean Bob Evers?” I asked, 
to gain time while I considered what to 
say, for the intensity of her manner was 
quite a surprise to me. 

“You know I do,” said Mrs. Las- 
celles impatiently ; “don’t let him go up 
the Matterhorn to-night, or to-morrow 
morning, or whenever it is that he 
means to start.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Lascelles, who 
am I, to prevent that young gentleman 
from doing what he likes ?” 

“IT thought you were more or less re- 
lated ?” 

“Rather less than more,” 

“But, aren’t you very intimate with 
his mother ?”’ 

I had to meet a very penetrating look. 

“T was once.” 

“Well, then, for his mother’s sake, 
you ought to do your best to keep him 
out of danger, Captain Clephane.”’ 

It was my turn to repay the look 
which I had just received. No doubt I] 
did so with only too much interest; no 
doubt I was equally clumsy of speech; 
but it was my opportunity, and some- 
thing or other must be said. 

“Quite so, Mrs. Lascelles! 


( And, for 
his mother’s sake,” said I, “I 


not only 


will do—I have already done—my best 
to keep the lad out of harm’s way. He 
is the appte of her eye; they are simply 


all the world to each other. It would 
break her heart if anything happened to 
him—anything—if she were to lose him, 
in any sense of the word!” 

I waited a moment, thinking she 
would speak, prepared, on my side, to 
be as explicit as she pleased; but Mrs. 
Lascelles only looked at me, with her 


i . . 
3 mouth tight shut. and her eves wide 


open; and I concluded, somewhat un- 
easily, I will confess, that she saw for 
herself what I meant. 

“As for the Matterhorn,” I went on, 
“that, I believe, is not such a very dan- 
gerous exploit in these days. There are 
permanent chains and things where 
there used to be polished precipices. It 
makes the real mountaineers rather 
scornful; any one with legs and a head, 
they will tell you, can climb the Matter- 
horn nowadays. If I had the legs, I’d 
go with him, like a shot.” 

“To share the danger, I suppose?’ 

“And the sport.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Lascelles, “and the 
sport, of course! I had forgotten that!” 

Yet I did not perceive that I had been 
found out, for nothing was further from 
my mind than to continue the hint to 
which I had stooped in passing a few 
moments before. It had served its pur- 
pose, I conceived. I had given my 
veiled warning; it never occurred to me 
that Mrs. Lascelles might be indulging 
in a veiled retort. I thought she was 
annoyed at the hint that I had given her. 
I began to repent of it myself. It had 
quite spoiled our day, and so many and 
long were the silences, as we wandered 
from little shop to little shop, and finally 
with relief to the train, that I had plenty 
of time to remember how much we had 
found to talk about all the morning. 

But matters were coming to a head in 
spite of me, for Bob Evers waylaid us 
on our return, and, with hardly a word 
to Mrs. Lascelles, straightway followed 
me to my room. He was pale, with a 
suppressed anger, which flared up even 
as he closed my door behind him, but 
though his honest face now in 
flames, he still kept control of his 


was 


tongue. 

“T want you to lend me one of those 
sticks of yours,” he said quietly; “the 
heaviest, for choice!” 

“What the devil for?” I demanded, 
thinking, for the moment, of no shoul 
ders but my own 
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“To give that bounder Quinby the 
licking he deserves!” cried Bob. “To 
give it him now, at once, when the post 
comes in, and the place is full of people 
to see? Do you know what he’s been 
saying and spreading about the place?” 

“No,” I answered, my heart sinking 
within me. “What has he been say- 
ing ?” 

The color altered on Bob’s face, al- 
tered and softened to a veritable blush, 
and his eyes avoided mine. 

“I’m ashamed to tell you, it makes me 
so sick,” he said disgustedly. ‘“He’s 
been spreading a report about Mrs, Las- 
celles. It has nothing on earth to do 
with me. He only heard it himself this 
morning, by letter, but the brute has 
made good use of his time! J got wind 
of it only an hour or two ago, quite by 
accident, and I haven’t seen the fellow 
since; but, either he explains himself to 
my satisfaction, or I make an example 
of him before the hotel. It’s a thing I 
never dreamed of doing in my life, and 
I’m sorry the poor beast is such a scare- 
crow, but it’s a duty to punish that sort 
of crime against a woman, and now I’m 
sure you'll lend me one of your sticks. 
I am only sorry I didn’t bring one with 
me.” 

“But wait a bit, my dear fellow,” said 
I, for he was actually holding out his 
hand. “You have still to tell me what 
the report was.” 

“Divorce!” he answered, in a tragic 
voice. “Clephane, the fellow says she 
was divorced in India, and that it was— 
that it was her fault!” 

He turned away his face. 
a flame. 

“And are you going to thrash Quinby 
for saying that?” 

“If he sticks to it, I most certainly 
am!” said Bob. 

“T should think twice about it, 
I were you!” 

“My dear man, what else do you sup- 
pose I have been thinking of all the 
afternoon ?” 
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“It will make a fresh scandal, you 
see.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

Bob shut his mouth, with a self-willed 
snap. 

“But what good will it do?” 

“A liar will be punished, that’s all! 
It’s no use talking, Clephane; my mind 
is made up.” 

“But, are you so sure it’s a lie?” 
I was obliged to say at last, reluctantly 
enough, yet with a wretched feeling that 
I might just as well have said it in the 
beginning. 

“Sure?” he echoed, his innocent eyes 
widening before mine. “Why, of 
course, I’m sure! You don’t know what 
friends we’ve been; she’s told me lots of 
things. She never would have hidden 
that!” 

Then I told him that it was true, and 
how I knew that it was true, and my 
reason for having kept all that knowl- 
edge to myself until now. 

“IT could not give her away, even to 
you, Bob, nor yet tell you that I had 
known her before, for you would have 
been certain to ask when, and how; 
and it was in her first husband’s time, 
and under his name.” 

It was a comfort to be quite honest 
for once with one of them, and it is a 
relief even now to remember that I was 
absolutely honest with Bob Evers about 
this. He said, almost at once, that he 
would have done the same himself, and, 
even as he spoke, his whole manner 
changed toward me, His face had 
darkened at my unexpected confirma- 
tion of the odious rumor, but already it 
was beginning to lighten toward me, as 
if my attitude was the one redeeming 
feature in the new aspect of affairs. He 
even thanked me for my late reserve, as 
if a kindness to Mrs. Lascelles was al- 
ready the greatest possible kindness to 
him. 

“But I am glad you have told me 
now,” he added, “for it explains many 
things. I was inclined to look upon 
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you, Clephane—you won't mind my tell- 
ing you now—as something of a delib- 
erate interloper! But all the time you 
knew her first, and that alters every- 
thing. I hope to beat you out yet, but I 
shan’t any longer bear you a grudge if 
vou beat me out!” 

“My dear fellow,” I cried, “do you 
mean to say this makes no difference?” 

“It does to Quinby. I must keep my 
hands off him, I suppose, though, to my 
mind, he deserves his licking all the 
more.” 

“But does it make no difference to 
you? My dear boy, at your age, can 
you seriously think of marrying a 
woman married twice already, and once 
divorced ?”” 

“T didn’t know that when I thought of 
it first,” he answered doggedly, “and I 
am not going to let it make a difference 
now. Do you suppose I would stand 
away from her because of anything 
that’s past and over? Do they stand 
away from us for—that sort of thing?” 

Of course, I said that was rather dif- 
ferent, as if there could not be 
opinions on the point, 

“But, Duncan, you know it’s the very 
last thing you're dreaming of doing 
yourself |” 

And again I argued, as feebly as you 
please, that it was quite different in my 
case, that I was a good ten years older 
than he, and not the only son of my 
mother. 

Bob stiffened on the spot. 

“My mother must take care of her- 
self,” said he; “and I,” he added, “TI 
must take care of myself, if 
mind. 


two 


you don’t 
[I hope you won’t, for you’ve 
been most awfully good to me, you 
know! I never thought so until these 
last few minutes, but now I shan’t for- 
get it, no matter how it all turns out!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
Well, I made a belated attempt to earn 
my young friend’s good opinion. I 
kept out of his way after dinner, and 


went in search of Quinby, instead. I 
felt I had a crow of my own to pluck 
with this gentleman, who owed to my 
timely intervention a far greater immu- 
nity than he deserved. It ‘was in the 
little billiard room I found him, pachy- 
dermatously applauding the creditable 
attempts of Sir John Sankey at the 
cannon game, and as studiously ignor- 
ing the excellent shots of an undistin- 
guished clergyman who was beating the 
judge. Quinby made room for me be- 
side him, with a civility which might 
have caused me some compunction, but 
I repaid him by coming promptly to 
my point. 

“What’s this report about Mrs. Las- 
celles?” I asked, not angrily at all, but 
with a certain contemptuous interest, if 
a man can judge of his own outward 
manner from his inner temper at the 
time. 

Quinby favored me with a narrow, 
though a sidelong, look; the room was 
very full, and in the general chit-chat. 
punctuated by the constant clicking of 
the heavy balls, there was very little 
danger of our being overheard. But 
Quinby was careful to lower his voice. 

“It’s perfectly true,” said he, “if you 
mean about her being divorced.” 

“Yes, that was what I heard; but who 
started the report?” 

“Who started it? You may well ask! 
Who starts anything, in a place like 
this? Ah, good shot, Sir John; good 
shot !” 

“Never mind the good shots, Quinby. 
I really want to talk to you about this. 
[ shan’t keep you long.” 

“Talk away, then. I am listening.” 

“Mrs. Lascelles and I are rather 
friends.” 

“So I can see.” 

“Very well, then. I want to know 
who started all this, It may be per- 
fectly true, as you say, but who found it 
out? If you can’t tell me, I must ask 
somebody else.” 

The ruddy, Alpine coloring had sud- 
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denly become accentuated in the case of 
Quinby. 

“As a matter of fact,” said he, “it was 
I who first heard it, quite by chance. 
You certainly can’t blame me for that, 
Clephane.” 

“Of course not,” said | encourag- 
ingly. 

“Well, unfortuately, I let it out; and 
you know how things get about in a 
hotel.” 

“Tt was unfortunate,” I agreed. “But 
how on earth did you come to hear?” 

Quinby hummed and hawed; he had 
heard from a soldier friend, a man that 
had known her in India, a man I knew 
myself ; in fact, the very sapper that had 
telegraphed to Quinby to secure my 
room for me. I ought to have been dis- 
armed by the coincidence, but I recalled 
out initial conversation, about India and 
that sapper and Mrs. Lascelles, and I 
could not consider it a coincidence at all. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” said I, 
aping the surprise I might have felt, 
“that our friend wrote and gave poor 
Mrs. Lascelles away to you of his own 
accord ?” 

But Quinby did not vouchsafe an an- 
swer, 

“Hard luck, Sir John!” cried he, as 
the judge missed an easy cannon, leav- 
ing his opponent a still easier one, 
which lost him the game. I proceeded 
to press my question, in a somewhat 
stronger form, though still with all the 
suavity at my command. 

“Surely,” I urged, “you must have 
written to ask him about her first?” 

“That’s my business, I fancy,” said 
Quinby, with a peculiarly aggressive 
specimen of his nasal snigger. 

“Quite,” I agreed; “but do you really 
consider it your business also to inquire 
deliberately into the past life of a lady 
whom you know only by sight, and to 
spread the result of your inquiries 
broadcast in the hotel? Is that your 
idea of chivalry? I shall ask Sir John 


Sankey whether it is his,” I added, as 
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the judge joined us, with genial conga 
scension, and I recollected that his 
verbial harshness toward the male of. 
fender was redeemed by an extraopd. 
nary sympathy with the women. Ther. 
upon, I laid a general case before Sj 
John, asking him point-blank whethe 
he considered such conduct as Quinby’s 
—I did not say whose conduct—eithe 
justifiable in itself or conducive to the 
enjoyment of a holiday community like 
ours, 

“It depends,” said the judge, cocking 
a critical eye on the now - furiog 
Quinby. “I am afraid we most of jg 
enjoy our scandal, and, for my part,] 
always like to see a humbug catch it 
hot. But, if the scandal’s about a 
woman, and if it’s an old scandal, and 
if she’s a lonely woman, that quite al 
ters the case, and, in my opinion, the 
author of it deserves all he gets.” 

At this, Quinby burst out, with an un 
restrained heat that did not lower him in 
my estimation, though the whole of his 
tirade was directed exclusively against 
me. I had been talking “at him,” he 
declared. I might as well have been 
straightforward while I was about it, 
He was not afraid to take the responsi- 
bility for anything he might have said. 
It was perfectly true, to begin with, 
The so-called Mrs. Lascelles, who was 
such a friend of mine, had been the wife 
of a German Jew in Lahore, who had 
divorced her on her elopement with a 
Major Lascelles, whom she had left, in 
his turn, and whose name she had not 
the smallest right to bear. Quinby ex 
ercised some restraint in the utterance 
of these calumnies, or the whole room 
must have heard them, but, even as it 
was, we had more listeners than the 
judge when my turn came. 

“T won’t give you the lie, Quinby, be 
cause I am quite sure you don’t know 
you are telling one,” said I; “but, asa 
matter of fact, you are giving currency 
to two. In the first place, this lady é# 
Mrs. Lascelles, for the major did marry 
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her; in the second place, Major Las- 
celles is dead.” 

“And how do you know?” inquired 
Quinby, with a touch of genuine sur- 
prise to mitigate an insolent disbelief. 

“You forget,” said I, “that it was in 
India I knew your own informant. I 
can only say that my information in all 
this matter is a good deal better than 
his. I knew Mrs. Lascelles also quite 
well out there! 1 knew the other side of 
her case. It doesn’t seem to have struck 
you, Quinby, that such a woman must 
have suffered a good deal before and 
after taking such a step. Or I don’t 
suppose you would have spread yourself 
to make her suffer a little more.” 

[ still consider that a charitable view 
of his behavior, but Quinby was of an- 
other opinion, which he expressed, with 
his offensive little laugh, as he lifted his 
long body from the settee. 

“That is what one gets for securing a 
room for a man one doesn’t know!” 
said he, 

“On the contrary,” I retorted, “I 
haven’t forgotten that, and I have saved 
you something because of it. I have 
saved you no less than a thrashing from 
a stronger man than myself, who is even 
more indignant with you than I am, and 
who wanted to borrow one of my sticks 
for the purpose!” 

“And it would have served him per- 
fectly right,” was the old judge’s com- 
ment, when the mischiefmaker had de- 
parted, without returning my Parthian 
shot. “I suppose you meant young 
Evers, Captain Clephane ?” 

“T did, indeed, Sir John. I had to 
tell him the truth in order to restrain 
him.” 

The old judge raised his eyebrows. 

“Then you hadn’t to tell him it be- 
fore? You are certainly consistent, and 
I much admire your position as regards 
the lady. But I am not so sure that it 
was altogether fair toward the lad. It 
is one thing to stand up for the poor 
soul, my dear sir, but it would be an- 
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other thing to let a nice boy like that go 
and marry her!” 

So that was the opinion of this ripe, 
old citizen of the world! It ought not 
to have irritated me as it did. It would 
be Catherine’s opinion, of course; but a 
dispassionate view was not to be ex- 
pected from her. I had not hitherto 
thought otherwise myself, but now I ex-_ 
perienced a perverse inclination to take 
the opposite side. Was it so utterly im- 
possible for a woman with this woman’s 
record to make a good wife to some man 
yet? I did not admit it for an instant; 
he would be a lucky man who won so 
healthy and so good a heart; thus I ar- 
gued to myself, with Mrs. Lascelles in 
my mind, and nobody else. But Bob 
Evers was not a man. I was not sure 


that he was out of his teens, and to think 
of him was to think at once with Sir 
John Sankey and all the rest. Yes, yes, 
it would be madness and suicide in such. 
a youth; there could be no two opinions 


about that. And yet I felt indignant at 
the mildest expression of that which I 
myself could not deny. 

Such was my somewhat chaotic state 
of mind when I had fled the billiard- 
room, in my turn, and put on my over- 
coat and cap to commune with myself 
outside. Nobody did justice to Mrs. 
Lascelles. It was terribly hard to do 
her justice. I did not see how I was to 
be the exception and prove the rule. 
My brief was for Bob, and there was 
an end of it. It was foolish to worry, 
especially on such a night. 

The moon had waxed since my ar- 
rival, and now hung almost round and 
altogether dazzling in the little sky the 
mountains left us. ‘Yet I had the ter- 
race all to myself; the magnificent voice 
of our latest celebrity had drawn every- 
body else indoors, or under the open 
drawing-room windows, through which 
it poured out into the glorious night. 
And, in the vivid moonlight, the moun- 
tains seemed to have gathered very close 
about the little human hive upon. their 
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heights, to be even listening to the 
grand, rich notes that had some right to 
break their own grand silence. 
“Though poor be the chamber, 
Come here, here and adore, 
Where the Lord of Heaven 
Hath to mortals given 
Life forevermore.” 


So sang the splendid voice, to that 
fine refrain of which the words give no 
inkling, and I was standing entranced 
myself, an outpost of the audience, un- 
derneath the windows, whose fringe I 
could just see round the farthest angle 
of the hotel, when Bob Evers ran down 
the steps and came toward me, in such 
a guise that I could not swear to him till 
the last. yard. 

“Don’t say a word,” he whispered ex- 
citedly. “I’m just off!” 

“Off where?” I gasped, for he had 
changed into full mountaineering garb, 
and there was his greased face beaming 
in the moonlight, and the blue spectacles 
twinkling about his hatband, at half past 


nine at night! 
“Up the Matterhorn!” 
“At this time of night?” 
“Tt is late, and that’s why I want it 


kept quiet. I don’t want any fuss or 
advice. I’ve got a couple of excellent 
guides waiting for me just below by the 
shoemaker’s hut. I told you I was on 
their track. Well, it was to-night or 
never, as far as they were concerned, 
they are so tremendously full up. So 
to-night it is.” 

“But I thought everybody went up to 
the Cabane overnight, and started fresh 
from there in the morning.” 

“Most people do, but it’s as broad as 
it’s long,” declared Bob airily, rapidly, 
and with the same unwonted excitement, 
born, as I thought, of his unwonted en- 
terprise. “You have a ripping moon- 
light walk, instead of a so-called night’s 
rest in a frowzy hut. We shall get our 
breakfast there instead, and I expect to 
start fresher than if I had slept there, 
and been wakened at two o’clock in the 


morning. That’s all settled, anyhow, 
and you can look for me on top through 
the telescope after breakfast. I shall be 
back before dark, and then is 

“Well, what then?” I asked, for Bob 
had made a significant and yet irresolute 
pause, as if he could not quite bring 
himself to tell me something that was 
on his mind. 

“Well,” he echoed nonchalantly, at 
last, “as a matter of fact, to-morrow 
night I am to know my fate. I have 
asked Mrs. Lascelles to marry me, and 
she hasn’t said no, but I am giving her 
till to-morrow night. That’s all, Cle- 
phane. I thought it a fair thing to let 
you know. If you want to waltz in and 
try your luck while I’m gone, there’s 
nothing on earth to prevent you, and it 
might be most satisfactory to everybody, 
As a matter of fact, I’m only going so 
as to get over the time and keep out of 
the way; of course, I meant to rush the 
Matterhorn while I am here, but, be- 
tween ourselves, that’s my only reason 
for rushing in to-night.” 

I wondered whether it was his only 
reason. Had he no boyish vision of 
quick promotion in the lady’s heart, no 
primitive desire to show his mettle out 
of hand, to set her trembling while he 
did or died? He had, I thought, and he 
had not; that shining face could only 
have reflected a single and a candid 
heart. But it is these very natures, so 
simple and sweet-hearted, and transpar- 
ent, that are least to be trusted on the 
subject of their own motives and emo- 
tions, for they are the soonest deceived, 
not only by others, but in themselves. 
Or, so I think, and even then reflected, 
as I shook this dear lad’s hand by the 
side parapet of the moonlit terrace and 
watched him run down into the shadows 
of the fir trees and so out of my sight, 
with two dark and stalwart figures that 
detached themselves from the shadows 
of the shoemaker’s hut. A third figure 
mounted to where I stood, listening to 
the easy, swinging, confident steps, as 
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they fell fainter and fainter upon the 
car; it was the shoemaker himself that 
had shod my two sticks with spikes and 
my boots with formidable nails, We 
exchanged a few words, 

“Do you know those two guides?” I 
asked. 

“Very well, monsieur.” 

“Are they good guides?” 

“The very best, monsieur.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“Is that you?” 

It was an hour or so later, but still 1 
sat ruminating upon the parapet, within 
a yard or two of the spot where I had 
first accosted Bob Evers and Mrs. 
Lascelles. I had retraced the little se- 
quence of events, paltry enough in them- 
selves, yet of a certain symmetry and no 
slight importance as a whole. I had 
attacked and defended my own conduct 
down to that hour, and, during my un- 
profitable deliberations, the night had 
aged and altered, as it were, behind my 
back. There was no more music in the 
drawing-room, There were no more 
people under the drawing-room win- 
dows. The lights in all the lower win- 
dows were not what they had been; it 
was the bedroom tiers that were 
illuminated now. But I did not realize 
that there was less light outside, until I 
awoke to the fact that Mrs. Lascelles 
was peering tentatively toward me and 
putting her question in a very uncertain 
tone. 


“That depends on who I am supposed 
to be,” I answered, laughing, as I rose to 
put my personality beyond doubt. 


“How stupid of me!’ nervously 
laughed Mrs. Lascelles, in her turn. “I 
thought it was Mr. Evers!” 

{ had hard work to suppress an ex- 
clamation. So he had not told her what 
he was going to do, although he had not 
forbidden me to tell her! Poor Bob 
was more subtle than I had supposed, 
but it was a simple subtlety, a strange 
chord, but still in key with his character. 
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“I am sorry to disappoint you,” said 
I. “But I am afraid you won't see any 
more of Bob Evers to-night.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Lascelles suspiciously. 

“T wonder he didn’t tell you,” said I, 
to gain time in which to decide how to 
make the best use of such an unforeseen 
opportunity. 

“Well, he didn’t; so, please, will you, 
Captain Clephane ?” 

“Bob Evers,” said I, with befitting 
gravity, “is climbing the Matterhorn at 
this moment.” 

“Never !” 

“At least, he has started,” 

“When did he start?” 

“An hour or more ago, with a couple 
of guides,” 

“He told you, then?” 

“Only just as he was starting.” 

“Was it a sudden idea?” 

“More or less, I think.” 

I waited for the next question, but 
that was the last. Just then the inter- 
loping cloud floated clear of the moon, 
and I saw that my companion was 
wrapped up as on the earlier night, in 
the same unconventional combination of 
rain coat and golf cape; but now the 
hood hung down, and the sudden rush 
of moanlight showed me a face as full 
of sheer perplexity and annoyance as I 
could have hoped to find it, and as free 
from deeper feeling. 

“The silly boy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lasceiles, at last. ‘I suppose it really 
is pretty safe, Captain Clephane?” 

“Safer than most dangerous things, I 
believe; and they are the safest, as you 
know, because you take more care. He 
has a couple of excellent guides; the 
chance of getting them was partly why 
he went. In all human probability we 
shall have him back safe and sound, and 
frightfully pleased with himself, long 
before this time to-morrow. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Lascelles,” I continued, with 
the courage of my opportunity, “it is a 
very good chance for me to speak to 
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you about our friend Bob. I have 
wanted to do so for some little time.” 

“Have you, indeed?” said Mrs. 
Lascelles coldly. 

“T have,” I answered imperturbably, 
“and if it wasn’t so late I should ask 
for a hearing now.” 

“Oh, let us get it over, by all means.” 

But as she spoke Mrs. Lascelles 
glanced over the shoulder that she 
shrugged so contemptuously, toward the 
lights in the bedroom windows, most of 
which were wide open. 

“We could walk toward the zigzags,” 
I suggested. “There is a seat within a 
hundred yards, if you don’t think it too 
cold to sit; but, in any case, I needn’t 
keep you many minutes. Bob Evers,” I 


continued, “paid me the compliment of 
confiding in me somewhat freely before 
he started on this hare-brained expe- 
dition of his. 
“So it appears.” 
“Ah! but he didn’t only tell me what 
he was going to do; he told me why he 
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was doing it,” said I, as we sauntered 
on our way side by side. “It was diffi- 
cult to believe,” I added, when I had 
waited long enough for the question 
upon which I had reckoned. 

“Indeed ?” 

“He said he had proposed to you.” 

I waited, but never a word. 

“That child!” I added, with deliberate 
scorn. 

But a further pause was broken only 
by my companion’s measured steps and 
my own awkward shuffle. 

“That baby!” I 

“Did you tell him he was one, Cap- 
tain Clephane?” asked Mrs. Lascelles 
dryly, but drawn at last. 

“T spared his 
be true, Mrs. 

“Tt is true.” 

“And it is a fact that you didn’t give 
him a definite answer?” 

“T don’t know what business it is of 
yours,” said Mrs. Lascelles bluntly ; 
“and, since he seems to have told you 


insisted. 


feelings. But can it 
Lascelles ?” 
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everything, neither do | know why you 
should ask me. However, it is quite 
true that I did not finally refuse him op 
the spot.” 

This carefully qualified confirmation 
should have afforded me abundant sat. 
isfaction. I was over-eager in the mat. 
ter, however, and I cried out impetu. 
ously; 

“But you will?” 

“Will what?” 

“Refuse the boy!” 

We had reached the seat, but neither 
of us satdown. Mrs. Lascelles appeared 
to be surveying me with equal resent. 
ment and defiance. I, having shot my 
bolt, did my best to look conciliatory. 

“Why should I refuse him?” she 
asked, at length, with less emotion and 
more dignity than her bearing had led 
me to expect. “You seem so sure about 
it!” 

“He is such a boysuch an utter 
child—as I said just now.” I was con- 
scious of the weakness of saying it 
again, and it alone, but my strongest 
arguments were too strong for direct 
statement, 

This one, however, was not unfruitful 
in the end. 

“And I!” said Mrs. Lascelles. “How 
old do you think I am? Thirty-five?” 

“Of course not,” said I, with obvious 
gallantry. “But I doubt if Bob is even 
twenty.” 

“Well, then, ‘you won’t believe me, 
but I was married before I was his age, 
and I am just six-and-twenty now!” 

It was a surprise to me. I did not 
doubt it for moment; one never 
did doubt Mrs. Lascelle It was easy 
enough to believe—so much I told her 
—if one looked upon the woman as she 
was, and only difficult in the prejudicial 
light of her matrimonial record. I did 
not add that. 

“But you are a good deal older,” I 
could not help saying, “in the ways of 
the world, and it is there that Bob is 
such an infant.” 
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“But I thought an Eton boy was a 
man of the world?” said Mrs, Lascelles, 
quoting me against myself with the ut- 
most readiness. 

“Ah! In some things,’ I had to con- 
cede. “Only in some things, however.” 

“Well,” she rejoined, “of course I 
know what you mean by the other 
things. They matter to your mind much 
more than mere age, even if I had been 
fifteen years older, instead of five or 
six. It’s the old story, from the man’s 
point of view. You can live anything 
down, but you won’t let us. There is 
no fresh start for a woman; there 
never was, and never will be.” 

[ protested that this was unfair. 

“I never said that or anything like 
it, Mrs. Lascelles!” 

“No, you don’t say it, but you think 
it!” she cried back “It is the one thing 
you have in your mind. I was unhappy, 
I did wrong, so I can never be happy, 
I can never do right! I am urffit to 


marry again, to marry a good man, even 


if he loves me, even if I love him!” 

“T neither say nor think anything of 
the kind,” I reiterated, and with some 
slight effect this time. Mrs. Lascelles 
put no more absurdities into my mouth. 

“Then what do you say?” she de- 
manded, her deep voice vibrant with 
scornful indignation, though there were 
tears in it, too. 

“I think he will be a lucky fellow that 
gets you,” I said, and meant every word, 
as I looked at Ler well in the moonlight, 
with her shining eyes and curling lip 
and fighting flush. 

“Thank you, Captain Clephane!” 

And I thought I was to be honored 
with a contemptuous courtesy; but I 
was not. 

“He ought to be a man, however,” 
I went on, “and not a boy, and, still less, 
the only child of a woman with whom 
you would never get on!” 

“So you are as sure of 
claimed Mrs. Lascelles, 
thing else!” 


that,” ex- 
“as of every- 
It’ seemed, however, to 


soften her, or, at least, to change the 
current of her thoughts. “Yet you get 
on with her?” she added, with a wistful 
intonation, 

I could not deny that I got on with 
Catherine Evers. 

“You are even fond of her?” 

“Quite fond.” 

“Then do you find me such a disa- 
greeable person that she and I couldn't 
possibly hit it off, in your opinion?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Mrs. Lascelles,” said I, 
almost wearily. “You must know what 
it is. You want to marry her son ii 

Mrs. Lascelles smiled. 

“Well, let us suppose you do. That 
would be quite enough for Lady Cath- 
erine. No matter who you were, or how 
beautiful, how incomparable in every 
way, she had rather die than let you 
marry him at his age. I don’t say she’s 
wrong—lI don’t say she’s right. I give 
you the plain fact for what it is worth; 
you would find her from the first a 
clever and determined adversary, a reg- 
ular little lioness with her cub, and ab- 
solutely intolerant on that particular 
point.” 

I could see Catherine as I spoke, but 
the faded before the moonlit 
reality of Mrs. Lascelles, laughing to 
herself like a great, naughty, pretty 
child. 

“T really think I must marry him,” 
she said, “and see what happens!” 

“Tf you do,” I answered, in all se- 
riousness, “you will begin by separating 
mother and son, and end by making 
both their lives miserable, and bringing 
the last misery into your own.” 

Either my tone impressed her, or 
the covert reminder in my last words; 
for the bold smile faded from her face, 
and she looked longer and more search- 
ingly into mine than she had done as 
yet. 

“You know Mrs. Evers exceedingly 
well,” Mrs. Lascelles 

“T did, years ago,” 


plied. 


vision 


remarked. 
I guardedly re- 
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“Do you mean to say you have not 
seen her for years?” 

I did not altogether like her tone. Yet, 
it was so downright and straightfor- 
ward, it was hard to be the very reverse 
in answer to it, and I shied idiotically at 
the honest lie. I had quite lost sight 
both of Bob and his mother, I declared, 
from the day I went to India until now. 

“You mean until you came out here?” 
persisted Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Until the other day,” I said, relying 
on a carefully affirmative tone to close 
the subject. There was a pause. I be- 
gan to hope I had succeeded. 

“T believe;” said Mrs. Lascelles, “that 
you saw Mrs. Evers in town before you 
started.” 

It was too late to lie. 

“As a matter of fact,” I answered, 
easily, “I did.” 

I built no hopes on the pause which 
followed that. Somehow, I had my 
face to the moon, and Mrs. Lascelles 
had her back. I knew her scrutiny of 
me was more critical than ever. 

“How funny of Bob never to have 
told me!” she said. 

“Told you what?” 

“That you saw his mother just before 
you left.” 

“T didn’t tell him,” I said, at length. 

“That was funny of you, Captain 
Clephane.” 

“On the contrary,” I argued, with the 
impudence which was now my only 
chance, “it was only natural. Bob was 
rather raw with his friend Kennerley, 
you see. You knew about that?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And why they fell out?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he might have thought the 
other fellow had been telling tales, and 
that I had come out to have an eye on 
him, if he had known that I happened 
to see his mother just before I started.” 

There was another pause; but now I 
was committed to an attitude and pre- 
pared for the worst. 
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“Perhaps there would have been some 
truth in it?’ suggested Mrs. Lascelles, 

“Perhaps,” I agreed, “a little.” 

The pause now was the longest of 
all. It had no terrors for me. Another 
cloud had come between us and the 
moon. I felt that 
Even the 
fine upstanding figure before me was no 
longer sharp enough to be express- 
ive, 

“T have been harking back,” explained 
Mrs. Lascelles eventually. “Now I 
think I follow perfectly. You saw his 
mother, you heard a report, and you vol- 
unteered, or, at least, consented to come 
out and keep an eye on the dear boy, 
as you say yourself. Am I not more or 
less right so far, Captain Clephane?” 

Her tone was frozen honey. 

“More or less,” I was forced to ad- 
mit, 

“Of course, I don’t know what re- 
port that miserable young man may 
have carried home with him. I don’t 
want to know. But I can guess. One 
does not stay in hotel after hotel with- 
out getting a pretty shrewd idea of the 
way people talk about one. I know the 
sort of things they have been saying 
here. You would hear them for your- 
self, no doubt, Captain Clephane, as 
soon as you arrived!” 

I admitted that I had, but reminded 
Mrs. Lascelles that the first person I 
had spoken to was also the greatest 
gossip in the hotel. She paid no atten- 
tion to the remark, but stood looking 
at me again, with the look that I could 
never quite see to read. 

“And then,” she went on, “you found 
out who it was, and you remembered all 
about me, and your worst fears were 
confirmed. That must have been an in- 
teresting moment. I wonder how you 
felt. Did it never occur to you to 
speak plainly to anybody ?” 

“T wasn’t going to give you away,” I 
said stolidly. 

“Yet, you see, it would have made no 


I was sorry for that. 
I was missing something. 
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difference if you had. Did you seriously 
think it would make much difference, 
Captain Clephane, to a really chivalrous 
young man?” I bowed my head to the 
well-earned taunt. “But,” she went on, 
“there was no need for you to speak to 
Mr, Evers. You might have spoken to 
me. Why did you not do that?” 

“Because | didn’t want to quarrel 
with you,” I answered, quite honestly ; 
“because I enjoyed your society too 
much myself.” 

“That was very nice ot you,” said 
Mrs. Lascelles, with a sudden, although 
a subtle, return of the good nature which 
had always attracted me. “If it is sin- 
cere,” she added, as an apparent after- 
thought. 

“] am perfectly sincere now.” 

“Then what do you think I should 
do?” she asked me, in the soft, new 
tone, which actually flattered me with 
the idea that she was making up her 
mind to take my advice. 

“Refuse this lad!” 

“And then?” she almost whispered. 

“And then——” 

I hesitated. J found it hard to say 
what I thought, hard even upon myself. 
We had been good friends. I admired 
the woman cordially; her society was 
pleasant to me, as it always had been. 
Nevertheless, we had just engaged in a 
duel of no friendly character, and now 
that we seemed of a sudden to have be- 
come friends again, it was the harder to 
give her the only advice that I consid- 
ered compatible alike with my duty 
and the varied demands of the situation. 


[If she took it, as she seemed disposed 
to do, the immediate loss would be mine, 
and [| 
disagreeable reckoning with Bob Evers 
than the one now approaching an ami- 


foresaw, besides, a much more 


cable conclusion. I should have to stay 
behind to face the music of his wrath 
alone. Still, at the risk of appearing 
brutal, I made my proposal in plain 
terms; but, to minimize that risk, I ven- 
tured to take the lady’s hand, and was 
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glad to find the familiarity permitted in 
the same friendly Spirit in which it was 
indulged. 

“T would have no ‘and then,’ if I were 
you,” I said. “I should refuse him 
under such circumstances that he 
couldn’t possibly bother you or himself 
about you again. Now is your oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Is it?” she asked, still in a whisper, 
as I paused. I fancied there was a 
tremor in the firm, warm hand in mine. 

“The best of opportunities,” I re- 
plied, “ if you are not too wedded to this 
place and can tear yourself away from 
the rest of us.” Her hand lay loose 
in mine. “Mrs, Lascelles, 1 should go 
away to-morrow morning’—her hand 
fell away altogether—‘while he is still 
up the Matterhorn, And I shouldn’t 
let him know where. I shouldn’t give 
him a chance of finding out ¥s 

A sudden peal of laughter cut me 
short. I could not have believed it came 
from my companion. But no other soul 
was near us, though | looked all ways. 
It was the merriest laughter imagin- 
able, only the merriment was harsh and 
hard. 

“Oh, thank you, Captain Clephane! 
You are too delicious! I saw it coming ; 
[ only wondered whether I could con- 
tain myself until it came. Yet, I could 
hardly believe that even you would com- 
mit yourself to that finishing touch of 
impudence! Certainly, it is an oppor- 
tunity, his being out of the way. You 
were not long in making use of it, were 
you? It will amuse him when he comes 
down, though it may open his eyes. I 
shall tell him everything, I give you 
warning. very single thing that you 
have had the insolence to tell me!” 

She had caught up her skirts from the 
ground, she had half turned away from 
me, toward the hotel. The false merri- 
ment had died out of her voice. The 
true indignation remained, ringing in 
every accent of her honest voice, and 
drawn up in every inch of the tall, 
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straight figure. I do not remember 
whether the moon was hid or shining 
at the moment. I only know that my 
lady’s eyes shone bright enough for me 
to see them then and ever after, bright 
and dry with a scor. that burned too 
hot for tears; and that I admired her 
even while she scorned me, as I had 
never thought to admire any woman but 
one, but this woman best of all. 

We both stood intent, some seconds, 
looking our last upon each other, if I 
was wise. Then I lifted my hat, and of- 
fered my congratulations, more sincere 
than they sounded, to her and to Bob. 

“Did I tell you why he is going up?” 
I added. “It is to pass the time until 
he knows his fate. If only we could 
let him know it now!” 

Mrs. Lascelles glanced toward the 
mountain, and my eyes followed hers. 
A great cloud hid the grim outstanding 
summit. 

“If only you had prevented him from 
going!” she cried back at me, in a last 
reproach; and to me her tone was con- 
clusive, as she turned. I followed her 
very slowly and without a word, for 
now was I utterly and deservedly un- 
done. 


CHAPTER XI. 

It was a chilly morning, with rather a 
high wind. From the haze about the 
mountains. of the Zermatt valley, all 
that I could see from my bedroom win- 
dow, it occurred to me that I might look 
in vain for the Matterhorn from the 
other side of the hotel. It was still 
visible, however, when I came down, a 
white cloud wound about its middle like 
a cloth, and the hotel telescope already 
trained upon its summit from the shel- 
ter of the glass veranda. 

“See anybody?” I asked of a man 
that sat at the telescope as if his eye 
was frozen to the lens. He might have 
been witnessing the most exciting ad- 
venture, where the naked eye saw only 
rock and snow and cold gray sky; but 
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he rose at last, with a shake of th. 
head—a great, gaunt man, with king 
keen -eyes and the skin peeled off his 
nose. 

“No,” said he, “I can’t see anybody, 
and I’m very glad I can’t. It’s about as 
bad a morning for it as you could pos. 
sibly have; yet, last night was so fine 
that some fellows might have got up to 
the hut, and been foolish enough not to 
come down again. But have a look for 
yourself.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said I, considerably re. 
lieved at what I heard, “but if you cant 
see anybody I’m sure I can’t. You have 
done it yourself, I dare say?” 

The gaunt man smiled demurely and 
the keen eyes twinkled in his flayed face. 
He was, indeed, a palpable mountain- 
eer! 

“What! The Matterhorn?” said he, 
lowering his voice and looking about 
him as if on the point of some discred- 
itable admission. “Oh, yes, I’ve done 
the Matterhorn; back and front and 
both sides, with and without guides; 
but everybody has in these days. It's 
nothing when you know the ropes and 
chains and things. They’ve got every- 
thing up there now except an iron stair- 
case. Still, I should be sorry to tackle 
it to-day, even if they had a lift!” 

“Do you think guides would?” I 
asked, less reassured than IT had felt at 
first. 

“It depends on.the guides. 


They are 
not the first to turn back, as a rule; but 
they like wind and mist even less than 


we do. 
mean.” 

I now understood the special disad- 
vantages of the day and realized the ob- 
vious dangers. I could only hope that 
either Bob Evers or his guides had 
shown the one kind of courage required 
by the occasion, the moral courage of 
turning back. But I was not at all sure 
of Bob. His stimulus was not of the 
single-minded, level-headed mountain- 
eer; in his romantic exaltation, he was 


The guides know what they 
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capable of hailing the very perils as so 
many more means of grace in the sight 
of Mrs. Lascelles; yet, without doubt, 
he would have repudiated any such in- 
centive and that in all the sincerity of 
his simple heart. He did not know him- 
self as I knew him. 

My fears were soon confirmed. Re- 
turning to the glass veranda, after the 
stock breakfast of the Swiss hotel, I 
found the telescope the center of an 
ominous crowd, on whose fringe hov- 
eced my new friend, the mountaineer. 

“We were wrong,” he muttered to 
me. “Some fools are up there, after 
all.”’ 

“How many?” I asked, quickly. 

“T don’t know. There’s no getting 
near the telescope now, and won’t be 
till the clouds blot them out altogether.” 

I looked out at the Matterhorn. The 
loin cloth of cloud had shaken itself out 
into a flowing robe, from which only 
the brown skull cf the mountain pro- 


truded in its white skullcap. 


“There are three of them,” announced 
a nasal voice, from the heart of the 
little crowd. “A great, long chap and 
two guides, 

“He can’t possibly know that,” re- 
marked the mountaineer to me, “but 
let’s hope it is so.” 

“They’s as plain as pikestaffs,” con- 
tinued Quinby, whose bent, blond head 
I now distinguished, as he occupied the 
congenial post of Sister Anne. “They 
seem stuck. No, they’re getting up on 
the snow slope, and the front man is 
cutting steps.” 

“Then they’re all right for the pres- 
ent,” said the mountaineer. “It’s the 
getting down that’s ticklish.” 

“You can see the rope between them. 

What a wind there must be! It’s 
bent out taut like a bow. You can see 
it against the snow, and they’re bending 
themselves more than forty-five degrees 
to meet it.” 

“All very well going up,” grimly mur- 
mured the mountaineer. 


”) 


I turned into the hall. It was quite 
deserted. I had hoped I might see 
something of Mrs. Lascelles; she was 
not one of those in the glass veranda, 
I looked into the drawing-room, but 
neither was she there. Returning to the 
empty hall, I passed a minute peering 
through the locked glass door of the 
pigeonholes in which the careful con- 
cierge files the unclaimed letters. There 
was nothing for me in the C pigeon- 
hole; but next box but one, under E, ' 
there lay on the very top a letter that 
caught my eye and more. It had not , 
been through any post. It was a note 
directed to “R. Evers, Esq.,” in a hand I { 
knew instinctively to be that of Mrs. 
Lascelles, though I had never seen it in 
my life before. It was a good hand, large 
and bold and downright as herself. 

The concierge stood in the doorway, 
one eye on the disappearing Matterhorn, 
one on the experts and others in ani- 
mated conclave round the still-inaccess- 
ible telescope. I touched the concierge 
on the arm, 

“Did you 
morning ?” 

The man’s eyes opened before his 
lips. 

“She has gone away, sir.” 

“T know,” I said, having, indeed, di- 
vined no less. “What train did she 
catch ?” 

“The first one from here. That also 
catches the early train from Zermatt.” 

“T am sorry,” I said, after a pause. 
“T hoped to see Mrs. Lascelles before 
she went; now I must write. She left 
you an address, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“T shall ask you for it later on. 
letters for me, I suppose?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Sure ?” 

“T will look again.” 

And I looked with him, over his 
shoulder; but there was nothing; and 
the note for Bob Evers now inspired me 
with a tripartite blend of curiosity, envy | 


see Mrs. Lascelles this 


No 
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and apprehension. I would have had a 
last word from the same hand myself, 
had it been ever so scornful. This si- 
lent scorn was the hardest sort to bear. 
Also, I wanted much to know what her 
last word was to Bob—and dreaded 
more what it might be. 

There remained the unexpected tri- 
umph of having got rid of my lady, 
after all. That is not to be belittled even 
now. It is a triumph to succeed in any 
undertaking, more especially when one 
has abandoned one’s own last hope of 
such success. At least, I had done my 
part. I had come to hate it, but the 
thing was done, and it had been a fairly 
difficult thing to do. It was impossible 
not to plume oneself a little on the 
whole, but the feeling was superficial, 
with deeper and uneasier feelings un- 
derneath. 

Still, I had practically redeemed my 
impulsive promise to Catherine Evers; 
her son and this woman once parted, 
it should be easy to keep them apart, 
and my knowledge of the woman for- 
bade me to deny the fullest significance 
to her departure. She had gone away 
to stay away—from Bob. She had lis- 
tened to me the less with her ears, be- 
cause her reason and her heart had been 
compelled to heed. She saw the unsuit- 
ability, as clearly as we did. But it 
was I that had helped to make her see 
it; wherefore, I deserved well of Cath- 
erine Evers, if of no other person in 
the world. 

Oddly enough, this last considera- 
tion afforded me least satisfaction. It 
seemed to bring home to me by contrast 
the poor figure I must assuredly cut in 
the eyes of the other two, the still poorer 
opinion they would have of me if ever 
they knew all. I did not care to pursue 
this train of thought. It was a subject 
upon which I was not prepared to ex- 
amine myself; to change it, I thought 
of Bob’s present peril, which I had al- 
most forgotten as I lounged abstract- 
edly in the empty hall. If anything 


‘were to happen to him, in the vulgar 
sense! What an irony, what poetic pun- 
ishment for us survivors! And yet, 
even as I rehearsed the ghastly climax. 
in my mind, I told myself that the 
mother had rather see him even thus, 
than married to Mrs. Lascelles; it was 
the younger woman that would never 
forgive me—or herself. 

Disappointed faces met me on my 
return to the veranda. The little crowd 
there had dwindled to a group. I could 
have had the telescope now for as long 
as I liked; the upper part of the Matter- 
horn was finally and utterly effaced and 
swallowed up by dense white mist and 
cloud. My friend the mountaineer 
looked grave, but his disfigured face 
did not wear the balked expression of 
others to which he drew my attention. 

“It is like the curtain coming down 
with the man’s head still in the lion’s 
mouth,” said he. 

“I devoutly hope,” said I, “that you 
don’t seriously think there’s any an- 
alogy.” 

The climber looked at me steadily, 
and then smiled. 

“Well, perhaps I don’t think it quite 
so bad as all that. But it’s no use pre- 
tending it isn’t dangerous. May I ask 
if you know who the foolhardy fellow 
is?” 

I said I did not know, but mentioned 
my suspicion, only begging my climb- 
ing friend not to let the name go any 
further. It was in too many mouths 
already, in quite another connection, I 
was going on to explain; but the moun- 
taineer nodded, as much as to warn me 
that even he knew all about that. It 
was Bob’s fate, however, to provide the 
hotel with its sensation while he re- 
remained, and he was not allowed to 
perform anonymously very long. His 
departure overnight leaked out. I was 
asked if it was true. The flight of 
Mrs. Lascelles was the next discovery; 
desperate deductions were drawn at 
once. She had jilted the unlucky youth 
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and sent him in utter recklessness on 
his intentionally suicidal ascent. 

Nobody any longer expected to see 
him come down alive; so much I gath- 
ered from the fragments of conversa- 
tion that reached my ears; and never 
was better occupation for a bad day than 
appeared to be afforded by the discus- 
sion of the suppositious tragedy in all 
its imaginary detail. As, however, the 
talk invariably abated at my approach, 
giving place to uncomplimentary glances 
in my direction, I could not but infer 
that public opinion had assigned me an 
unenviable part in the piece. Perhaps 
I deserved it, though not from their 
point of view. 

The afternoon was a dreariness and a 
dread. There was no ray of sun with- 
out, no sort of warmth within. The 
Matterhorn never reappeared, but 
seemed the grimmer monster for this 
sinister invisibility. I gathered that 


there was real occasion for anxiety, if 
not alarm, and I nursed mine chiefly 


in my own room, until I heard the 
news when I went down for my letters. 
Bob Evers had walked in as if nothing 
had happened, and gone straight up to 
his room with a note the concierge 
handed him. Some one had asked him 
whether it was he that had been up the 
Matterhorn in the morning, and young 
Evers had vouchsafed the barest affirm- 
ative compatible with civility. The sun- 
burned climber was my informant. 

“I don’t mind telling you it is a relief 
to me,” he added, “and to everybody, 
though I shouldn’t wonder if there was 
a little finconscious disappointment in 
the air, as well. I congratulate you, for 
!' could see you were anxious, and I 
must find an opportunity of congratulat- 
ing your young friend himself.” 

Meanwhile, no such opportunity was 
afforded me, though I quite expected 
and was fully prepared for another visit 
from Bob in my room, I waited for 
him there until dinner time, but he 
never came. I was. beginning to wish 
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he would. It was like the wrapping of 
the Matterhorn in mist; it only widened 
the field of apprehension, and yet it 
was not for me to go to the boy. My 
unrest was further aggravated by a let- 
ter I had just received from the boy’s 
mother in answer to my first to her. It 
was not a very dreadful letter; but I 
only trusted that no evil impulse had 
caused Catherine to write in anything 
like the same strain to Bob; for neither 
was it a very charitable letter, nor one 
a man could be glad to get from the 
woman he had set on an enduring pin- 
nacle. 

There was only this to be said for 
it, that years ago I had sought in vain 
for a really human weakness in Cath- 
erine Evers, and now, at last, I had 
found one. She was rather too human 
about Mrs. Lascelles. I looked for Bob 
both at and after dinner, but we were 
never within speaking distance, and I 
fancied he avoided even my eye. What 
had Mrs. Lascelles said? He looked 
redder and browner and rougher in the 
face, but I heard that he would hardly 
open his lips at table, that he was al- 
most surly on the subject of his exploit. 
Everybody else appeared to me to be 
speaking of it, or of Bob himself; but 
I had him on my nerves, and may well 
have formed an exaggerated impression 
about it all. 

Only, I do not forget some of the 
things I did overhear that day and 
night. They now had the effect of 
sending me in search of Bob, since Bob 
would not come near me. “I will have 
it out with him,” I grimly decided, “and 
then get out of this myself by the first 
train going.” I had had quite enough 
of the place that had enchanted me up 
to the last four-and-twenty hours. I 
began to see myself back in Elm Park 
Gardens. There, at least, if also there 
alone, I should get some credit for what 
I had done. 

It was no use looking for Bob on the 
terrace now; yet I did look there, among 
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other obvious places, before I could 
bring myself to knock at his door. 
There was a light in his room, so I 
knew that he was there, and he cried 
out admittance in so sharp a tone that 
I fancied he also knew who knocked. 
I found him in his shirt sleeves, pack- 
ing. He received me with a stare in 
exact keeping with his tone. What on 
earth had Mrs. Lascelles said? 

“Going away?” I asked, as a mere 
preliminary, and shut the door behind 
me. Bob followed the action with 
raised eyebrows, then flung me the 
shortest possible affirmative, as he bent 
once more over the suit case on the bed. 

But in a few seconds he looked up. 

“Anything I can do for you, Cle- 
phane ?” 

“That depends on where you are go- 
ing.” 

Bob went on packing with a smile. I 
guessed where he was going. 

“T thought there might be something 
pressing,” he remarked, without look- 
ing up again. 

“There is,” said I. “There is some- 
thing you can do for me on the spot. 
You can try to believe that I have not 
meant to be such a cad as I may have 
seemed—to you,” I had intended say- 
ing, but I stopped short of that ad- 
visedly, as I thought of Mrs. Lascelles 
also. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Bob, in a 
would-be airy tone that carried its own 
contradiction. “All’s fair, according to 
the proverb; I no more blame you than 
you would have blamed me. I hope, on 
the contrary, that I may congratulate 
you?” 

And he stood up with a look which, 
coupled with his words, made it my 
turn to stare. 

“Indeed, you may not,” said I. 

“Aren’t you engaged to her?” he 
asked. 

“Good God, no!” [ 
makes you think so?” 

“Everything!” exclaimed Bob, after 


cried. ‘“‘What 
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a moment’s pause of obvious bewilder. 
ment. “I—you see—I had a note from 
Mrs, Lascelles herself!” 

“Yes?” said I, carefully careless, but 
I wanted more than ever to know that 
missive’s gist. 

“Only a few lines,” Bob went on, rue 
fully. “They were the first thing | 
heard or saw when I got down, and 
they almost made me wish I’d come 
down with arun! Well, it’s no use talk- 
ing about it, only I thought you’d know, 
It was the usual smack in the eye, | 
suppose, only nicely put, and all that, 
She didn’t tell me where she was going, 
or why; she told me I had better ask 
you.” 

“But you wouldn’t condescend.” 

Bob gave a rather friendly 
laugh. 

“IT said I’d see you damned first,” he 
admitted. “But, of course, I thought 
you were the lucky man. I still half 
believe you are!” 

“Well, I’m not.” 

“Do you mean to say that she’s re- 
fused, you, too?” 

“She hasn’t had the chance.” 

Bob’s eyes opened to an infantile 
width. 

“But you told me you were in ear- 
nest!” said he. 

“As much in earnest as you were, I 
believe, was what I said.” 

“That’s the same thing,” returned 
Bob sharply. “You may not think it 
is. I don’t care what you think. But 
I’m very sorry you said you were in 
earnest, if you were not.” 

His tone convinced me that he was no 
longer commiserating himself; he was 
sorry on new account, and the 
evident reality of his regret filled me, in 
turn, with all the qualms of a guilty 
conscience. 

“Why are you sorry?” I demanded. 

“Oh, not on my own account,” said 
Bob. “I’m delighted, personally, of 
course,” 


“Then, do 


little 


some 


you mean to 
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actually told her—I was as much in 
earnest as you were?” 

Bob Evers smiled openly in my face; 
it was the only revenge he ever took; 
even it was tempered by the inex- 
tinguishable sweetness of expression 
and the childlike, wide-eyed candor 
which were Bob’s even in the hour of 
his humiliation, and will be, one hopes, 
all his days. 

“Not in so many words,” he said, 
“but I am afraid I did tell her in effect. 
You see, I took you at your word. I 
thought it was quite true. I’m awfully 
sorry, Duncan, But it really serves you 
right !” 

I made no answer. I was looking at 
the suit case on the bed. Bob seemed 
to have lost all interest in his packing. 
I turned to leave him without a word. 

“IT am awfully sorry!” he was the 
one to say again. I began to wonder 
when he would see all round the point, 
and how it would affect his feelings, to 
say nothing of his actions, when he did. 
Meanwhile, it was Bob who was hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“So am I,” I said, taking it. 

And, for once, I, also, was not think- 
ing about myself. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Where had Bob been going, and 
where was he going now? If these 
were not the first questions that I asked 
myself on coming away from him, they 
were, at all events, among my last 
thoughts that night, and, as it hap- 
pened, quite my first next morning. 
lis voice had reached me through my 
bedroom window, on the head of a 
about himself. I got up and 
looked out; there was Bob Evers seeing 
the suit case into the tiny train which 
brings your baggage—and yourself, if 
you like—to the very door of the Riffel 
Alp Hotel. Bob did not ride, and I 
watched him out of sight down the 
winding path threaded by the shining 
rails. He walked slowly, with head 
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and shoulders bent, it might be with 
dogged resolve, it might be in mere de- 
pression; there was never a glimpse of 
his face, nor a backward glance, as he 
swung round the final corner, with his 
greatcoat over his arm. 

In spie of my curiosity as to his des- 
tination, 1 made no attempt to discover 
it for myself, but on consideration I 
was guilty of certain inquiries concern- 
ing that of Mrs. Lascelles. They had 
not to be very exhaustive ; she had made 
no secret of her original plans upon 
leaving the Riffel Alp, and they did not 
appear to have undergone much change. 
I left, myself, that same afternoon, and 
lay that night amid the smells of 
Brigues, after a little tour of its hotels, 
in one of which I found the name of 
Mrs. Lascelles in the register, while in 
every one I was prepared to light upon 
Bob Evers in the flesh. But that en- 
counter did not occur. 

In the early morning I was one of a 
shivering handful awaiting the dili- 
gence for the Furka Pass, and an omi- 
nous drizzle made me thankful that my 
telegram of the previous day had been 
too late to secure me an outside seat. 
It was quite damp enough within. Nor 
did the day improve as we drove, or the 
view attract me in the least. It was at 
its worst as a sight, and I at mine as a 
sightseer. I have as little recollection of 
my fellow passengers; but I still see the 
page in the hotel register at the Rhone 
Glacier, with the name I sought written 
boldly in its place, just twenty-four 
hours earlier. 

The Furka Pass has its European 
reputation ; it would gain nothing from 
my enthusiastic praises, had I any en- 
thusiasm to draw upon, or the descrip- 
tive powers to do it justice. But what 
I best remember is the time it took us 
to climb those interminable zigzags, and 
to shake off the too tenacious sight of 
the hotel in the hollow where I had seen 
a signature and eaten my lunch. In 
the end we rattled into Andermatt ; here 
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was a huge hotel all but empty, with a 
perfect tome of a visitors’ book, and on 
it, sure enough, the fine, free autograph 
which I was beginning to know so well. 

“Yes, sare,” said the concierge, “the 
season ends suddenly with the bad 
vedder at the beginning of the veek. 
You know that lady? She has been 
here last night; she go away again to- 
day on to 'Géschenen and Zurich. Yes, 
sare, she will be in Zurich to-night.” 

I was in Zurich myself the night 
after. I knew the hotel to go to, knew 
it from Mrs, Lascelles herself, whose 
experience of Continental hotels was so 
pathetically extensive. This was the 
best in Switzerland, so she had assured 
me in one of our talks; but one night 
of it appeared to be enough, on this oc- 
casion, for again [ missed her by a few 
hours. I was annoyed. 


The place at which | found myself 
the following night was called Triberg, 
in the Black Forest, which I had never 
penetrated before, and certainly never 


shall again. It seemed to me an utter- 
most end of the earth. It was raining 
when I arrived, and the rain never 
ceased for an instant while I was there. 
3ut it was from Mrs. Lascelles that I 
had heard of the dismal spot as her ul- 
timate objective after Switzerland. It 
was the only address with which she 
had provided the concierge at the Riffel 
Alp. All day I had regretted the night 
wasted at Zurich, on the chance of sav- 
ing a day; but I had been sanguine of 
bringing my dubious quest to a success- 
ful issue here in Triberg. When we 
drove up to as gloomy a hostelry as I 
have ever beheld, with the blue-black 
forest smoking wet behind it, I found 
that here also the foul weather had 
brought the season to a premature and 
sudden end, literally emptying this par- 
ticular hotel. 

“Been and gone,” said the landlord, 
grinning sardonically. “Too lonely for 
the lady. She has arrived last night and 
gone away again this morning. You 
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will find her at the Darmstaedterhof, in 
Baden-Baden, unless she changes her 
mind on the way.” 

I caught his grin. It had been the 
same story, at every stage of my jour- 
ney; the chances were that it would be 
the same thing again at Baden-Baden. 

A stern chase is proverbially pro- 
tracted, but on dry land it has usually 
one end. Mine ended in Baden on the 
fifth and first fine day, rather early in 
the afternoon. On arrival, I drove 
straight to the Darmstaedterhof, and 
asked whether a Mrs. Lascelles was 
staying there or not. She was. It 
seemed incredible. Were they sure she 
had not jist left? They were sure. 
But she was not in; at my request, they 
made equally sure of that. She had 
probably gone to the Conversationshaus, 
to listen to the band. All Baden went 
there in the afternoon, to listen to that 
band. There and then I paid off the 
cab and found my own way to this Con- 
versationshaus, where I found a broad 
terrace, a fine long facade, a band stand, 
and people listening and walking up 
and down, people listening and drink- 
ing beer or coffee at more little tables, 
people listening and reading on rows 
of chairs, people standing to listen with 
all their ears; but not for a long time 
the person I sought. 

Not for a very long time; and yet, at 
last, and all alone, among the readers on 
the chairs, deep in a Tauchnitz volume, 
even here at Baden as in the Alps, more 
daintily, yet not less simply dressed, in 
pink muslin and a big black hat; and 
blessed here, as there, with such bloom- 
ing health, such inimitable freshness, 
such an air of general well-being and 
of deep content, as almost to disgust 
me after my whole week’s search and 
my own hourly qualms. 

So I found Mrs. Lascelles in the end, 
and so I saw her until she looked up 
and saw me; then the picture changed; 
but I am not going to describe the 
change. 
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“Captain Clephane!” 

“It has taken me all the week to find 
you,” said I, as I replaced my hat. 

Her eyes flashed again. 

“Well! And, now you have found 
me, aren’t you satisfied? Pray, have a 
good look, Captain Clephane; and you 
won't find anybody else!” 

Her meaning dawned on me at last. 

“I didn’t expect to, Mrs. Lascelles.” 

“Am I to believe that?” 

“You must.do as you please. It is 
the truth. Mrs. Lascelles, I have been 
all the week looking for you, and you 
alone.” 

I spoke with some warmth, for, not 
only did I speak the truth, but it had be- 
come more and more the truth at every 
stage of my journey since Brigues. 
Mrs. Lascelles leaned back in her chair, 
and surveyed me, with less anger, but 
with the purer and more pernicious 
scorn, 

“And what business had you to do 
that?” she asked calmly. “How dare 
you, I should like to know?” 

“I dared,” said I, “because I owed 
you a debt, which, I felt, must be paid 
in person, or it would never be paid at 
all. Mrs. Lascelles, I owed, and owe 
you yet, about the most abject apology 
man ever made! I have followed you 
all this way for no other earthly reason 
than to make it, in all sincere humility. 
But it has taken me, more or less, since 
Tuesday morning, and I can’t kneel 
here. Do you mind if I sit down?” 

Mrs. Lascelles drew in the hem of 
her pink muslin, with an all-but-insuf- 
ferable gesture of unwilling resignation. 
I took the next chair but one, but, lean- 
ing my elbow on the chair back between 
us, was rather the gainer by the inter- 
vening inches, which enabled me to 
study a perfect profile and the most 
wonderful coloring, as I could scarcely 
have done at still closer range. She 
never turned to look at me, but simply 
hstened while the band played, and peo- 
ple passed, and I said my say. It was 
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very short; there was so little that she 
did not know. There was the excitement 
about Bob, his subsequent reappearance, 
our scene in his room, and my last sight 
of him in the morning; but the bare 
facts went into few words, and there 
was no demand for detail. Mrs, Las- 
celles seemed to have lost all interest in 
her latest lover; but, when I tried to 
speak of my own hateful hand in the af- 
fair, to explain what 1 could of it, but 
to extenuate nothing, and to apologize, 
from my heart, for it all, then there was 
a change in her ; then her blood mounted, 
her bosom heaved, and I was silenced 
by a single flash from her eyes. 
“Yes,” said she, “you could let him 
think you were in earnest, you could 
pose as his rival, you could pretend all 
that! Not to me, I grant you! Even 
you did not go quite so far as that; or 
was it that you knew that I should see 
through you? You made up for it, 
That I never, 
I, who had 
never seriously thought of accepting 
him, who was only hesitating in order 
to refuse him in the most deliberate and 
final manner imaginable—I, to have the 
word put into my mouth—by you! I, 
who was going, in any case, of my own 
accord, to be told to go—by you! One 
thing you will never know, Captain Cle- 
phane, and that is how nearly you drove 
me into marrying him just to spite you 
and his miserable mother. I meant to 
do it, that night when I left you. It 
would have served you right if I had!” 
She did not rise. She did not look at 
me again. But I saw the tears standing 
in her eyes—one I saw roll down her 
cheek—and the sight smote me harder 
than her hardest word, though more 
words followed, in broken whispers: 
“Tt wasn’t because I cared—that you 
hurt me as you did. I never did care 
for him—like that. It was—because— 
you seemed to think my suciety contami- 
nation—to an honest boy. I did care 
for him, but not like that. I cared too 


however, the other night. 
never, never shall forgive. 
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much for him to let him marry me— 
to contaminate him for life!” 

I repudiated the reiterated word, with 
all my might. I had never used it, even 
in my thoughts; it had never once oc- 
curred to me. Had I not shown as 
much? Had I behaved as if I feared 
contamination for myself? I rapped out 
these questions, with undue triumph, 
in my heat, only to see their second edge 
as it cut me to the quick. 

“But you were playing a part,” re- 
torted Mrs. Lascelles. “You don’t deny 
it. Are you proud of it that you rub 
it in? Or are you going to begin deny- 
ing it now?” 

That was impossible. It was too late 
now for denials. But, driven into mj 
last corner, as it seemed, I relapsed 
for the moment into thought, and my 
thoughts took the form of a rapid retro- 
spect of all the hours that this angry 
woman and I had spent together. They 
had been happy hours, so many of them 
unburdened by a single thought of Bob 
Evers and his folly, not one of them 
haunted by the usual sense of a part 
that is played. I almost wondered, as I 
realized this. I supposed it would be 
no use attempting to express myself to 
Mrs. Lascelles, but I felt I must say 
something before I went, so I said: 

“I deny nothing, and I’m proud of 
nothing, but neither am I quite so 
ashamed, as, perhaps, I ought to be. 
Shall I tell you why, Mrs. Lascelles? 
It may have been an insolent and in- 
famous part, as you imply; but I en- 
joyed playing it, and I used often to 
forget it was a part at all. 
that even now I’m not 
one! 


So much so 
so sure it was 
There—I suppose that makes it 


ten times worse. I won’t apologize again. 
Do you mind giving me that stick?” 
I had rested the two of them against 


the chair between us. Mrs. Lascelles 
had taken possession of one, with which 
she was engaged in making small circles 
in the ground. She did not cease at my 
request. She smiled, instead. 
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“I mind very much,” said she. “Now 
we have finished fighting, perhaps you 
will listen to the ‘Meistersinger’—for 
it is worth listening to on that band— 
and try to appreciate Baden while you 
are here. There are no more trains for 
another hour.” 

The wooded hills rose over the band- 
stand, against the bright blue sky. The 
shadow of the colonnade lay sharp and 
black beyond our feet, with people pass- 
ing, and the band crashing, in the sun- 
light beyond. That was Baden, [| 
should not have found it a difficult place 
to appreciate a week or so before, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It was the middle of November when 
I was shown once more into that little 
room in Elm Park Gardens. There was 
a fire, the windows were shut, and the 
electric light was a distinct improvement 
when the maid turned it on; otherwise, 
all was exactly as I had left it in August, 
and so often pictured it since. There 
was “Hope,” presiding over the shelf 
and here “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” reminiscent as ever of Melbury 
Road, upon a wet Sunday, years and 
years ago. The day’s Times and the 
week’s Spectator were not less promi- 
nent than the last new problem novel; 
all three lay precisely where their pre- 
decessors had always lain; and my own 
dead self stood in ‘ts own old place upon 
the piano which had been in St. Helena 
with Napoleon. It is vanity’s deserts 
to come across these unnecessary me- 
morials of a decently buried boyhood; 
there is always something foolish about 
them, and I longed to confiscate this one 
of me. It was only with difficulty that I 
restrained myself. 

But there was a photograph on the 
chimneypiece that interested me keenly, 
It was evidently the very latest of Bob 
Evers, and I studied it with a painful 
curiosity. Was the boy really altered, 
or did I only imagine it, from my secret 
knowledge of his affairs? To me he 


of poets, 
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seemed graver, more sedate, less an- 
gelically trustful in expression, and yet 
something finer and manlier withal; to 
confirm the idea, one had only to com- 
pare this new one with the racket pho- 
tograph now relegated to the back- 
ground. The round-eyed look was gone. 
Had I here yet another memorial of 
yet another buried boyhood? If so, I 
felt I was the sexton, and I might be 
ashamed, and I was. 

“Looking at Bob? Isn’t it a dear one 
of him? You see, he is none the 
worse !” 

And Catherine Evers stood smiling, 
as warmly, as gratefully, as she grasped 
my hand; but, with her warmth, there 
was a certain nervousness of manner 
that had the curious effect of putting 
me perversely at my ease. I found my- 
self looking critically at Catherine— 
really critically—for, I suppose, the 
first time in my life. 

“He is playing football,” she con- 
tinued, full as ever of her boy. “I had 


a letter from him only this morning. 
He had his colors at Eton, you know, 
but he never dreamed of getting them at 
Cambridge, yet now he really thinks he 
has a chance! They tried him the other 


day, and he kicked a goal. Dear old 
Bob! If he dces get them, he will be a 
blue and a half, he says. He writes so 
happily, Duncan! I have so much to be 
thankful for—to thank you for!” 

Yes, Catherine was good to look at, 
there was no doubt of it, and this time 
she was not wearing any hat. Dis- 
coursing of the lad, she was animated, 
eager, enthusiastic, with light and life in 
every look of the intellectual face, in 
every glance of the large, intellectual 
eyes, and in every intonation of the 
keen, dry voice. A sweet woman; a 
young woman; a woman with a full 
heart of love, and sympathy, and ten- 
derness—for Bob! Yet, when she 
thanked me at the end, either upon an 
impulse, or because she thought she 
must, her eyes fell, and again I de- 


tected that slight embarrassment, which 
was none the less a revelation to me— 
in Catherine Evers, of all women in 
the world. 

“We won’t speak of that,” I said, “if 
you don’t mind. I am not proud of it.” 

Catherine scanned me more narrowly. 
I knew her better with that look. 

“Then, tell me about yourself, and 
do sit down,” she said, drawing a chair 
near the fire, but sitting on the other 
side of it herself. “‘I needn’t ask you 
how you are. I never saw you looking 
so well. That comes of going right 
away and not hurrying back. I think 
you were so wise! But, Duncan, I am 
sorry to see those two sticks still! Have 
you seen your man since you came 
back ?” 

“T have.” 

“Well?” 

“There’s no more army for me.” 

Catherine seemed more than sorry 
and disappointed; she looked quite in- 
dignant with the eminent specialist that 
had pronounced this final opinion. Was 
I sure he was the very best man for that 
kind of thing? She would have a sec- 
ond opinion, if she were I. Very well, 
then, a third! If there was one man she 
pitied from the bottom of her heart, it 
was the man without a profession or an 
occupation of some kind. Catherine 
looked, however, as if her pity were al- 
most akin to horror. 

“T have a trifle, luckily,” I said. “I 
must try something else.” 

Catherine stared into the fire, as if 
thinking of something else for me to 
try. She seemed full of apprehension 
on my account. 

“Don’t worry about me,” I said. “I 
came here to talk about somebody else.” 

Catherine almost started. 

“I’ve told you about Bob,” she said, 
with a suspicious upward glance from 
the fire. 

“T don’t mean Bob,” said I, “or any- 
thing you may think I did for him or 
you. I said just now I didn’t want to 
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speak of it, and no more I do. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, I do want to speak to 
you about the lady in that case.” 

Catherine’s face betrayed the mixed 
emotions of relief and fresh alarm. 

“You don’t mean to say the crea- 
ture But it’s impossible! I heard 
from Bob only this morning. He wrote 
so happily!” 

I could not help smiling at the nature 
and quality of the alarm. 

“They have seen nothing more of 
each other, if that’s what you fear,” said 
I. “But what I do want to speak about 
is this creature, as you call her, and no 
one else. She has done nothing to de- 
serve quite so much contempt. I want 
you to be just with her, Catherine!” 

I was serious. I may have been ridic- 
ulous. Catherine evidently found me 
so, for, after gauging me with that wry 
but humorous look which I knew so well 
of old, for which I had been waiting 
this afternoon, she went off into the 
decorous little fit of laughter in which 
it had invariably ended. 

“Forgive me, Duncan, dear! But 
you do look so serious, and you are so 
dreadfully broad! I never was. I 
hope you remember that? Broad minds 
and easy principles! But, really, 
though, Duncan, is there anything to be 
said for her? Was she a possible per- 
son, in any sense of the word?” 

“Quite a probable person,” I assured 
her. 

“But I have heard all sorts of things 
about her!” 

“From Bob?” 

“No; he never mentioned her.” 

“Nor me, perhaps?” 

“Nor you, Duncan, I am afraid. You 
see, he looked upon you as a successful 
rival. You wrote and told me so, if 
you remember, from some place on 
your way down from the mountains. 
Your letter and Bob arrived the same 
night.” 

I nodded. 

“It was so clever of you!” pursued 


Catherine. ‘Quite brilliant; but I don’t 
know what to say to your letting my 
baby climb that awful Matterhorn; in 
a fog, too!” 

And there was real momentary re- 
proach in the firelit face. 

“IT couldn’t very well stop him, you 
know. Besides,” I added, “it was such 
a chance.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of getting rid of her! I thought 
you would think it worth the risk.” 

“I do,” declared Catherine, on due 
consultation with the fire. “I really 
do! Bob is all I have—all I want—in 
this world, Duncan. jut—yes—I'd 
rather he had never come home at all 
than come home married, at his age, to 
an Indian widow, whose first husband 
had divorced her! I mean it, Duncan; 
I do, indeed!” 

“T am sure you do,” said I. “It was 
just what I said to myself.” 

“To think of my Bob being number 
three!” murmured Catherine, with that 
plaintive drollery of hers which I had 
found irresistible in days of old. 

I was able to resist it now. 

“So, those were the things you 
heard?” I remarked. 

“Yes,” said Catherine; “haven’t you 
heard them?” 

“T didn’t need. I knew her in India, 
years ago.” 

Catherine’s eyes opened. 

“You knew this Mrs. Lascelles ?”’ 

“Before that was her name. I have 
also met her husband. If you had 
known him, you would be less hard on 
her !” 

Catherine’s eyes were still wide open. 
They were rather hard eyes, after all. 

“Why did you not tell me you had 
known her when you wrote,” she 
asked. 

“It wouldn’t have done any good. I 
did what you wanted done, you know. 
I thought that was enough.” 

“It was enough,” echoed Catherine, 
with a quick return of grace. She 
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looked into the fire. “I don’t want to 
be hard upon the poor thing, Duncan! 
| know you think we women always 
are, upon each other, But to have 
come back married—at his age—even 
to the nicest woman in the world! It 
would have been madness—ruination. 
Duncan, I’m going to say something 
else that may shock you!” 

“Say away,” said I. 

Her voice had fallen. She was look- 
ing at me very narrowly, as if to meas- 
ure the effect of her as yet unspoken 
words. 

“I am not so very sure about mar- 
riage,” she went on, “at any age! Don’t 
misunderstand me—I was very happy 
—but I, for one, could never marry 
again—and I am not sure that I ever 
want to see Bob——” 

Catherine had spoken very gently, 
looking all the time at the fire; when she 
ceased, there was a space of utter si- 
lence in the little room. Then her eyes 
came back furtively to mine; and, 
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presently, they were twinkling with 
their old, staid merriment. 

“But to be number three!” she said, 
again. “My poor old Bob!” 

And she smiled upon me tenderly, 
from the depths of her alter-egoism. 

“Well,” I said, “he never will be.” 

“God forbid!” cried Catherine. 

“He has forbidden. It will never 
happen.” 

“Is she dead?” asked Catherine, 
rather quickly, though not too quickly. 

“Not that I know of.” 

But it was hard to repress a sneer. 

“Then, what makes you so sure— 
that he never could?” 

“Well, he never will in my time!” 

“You are good to me,” said Catherine, 
gratefully. 

“Not a bit good,” said I, “or—only 
to myself! I have been good to no 
one else in this whole matter. That’s 
what it all amounts to, and that’s what 
I really came to tell you. Catherine— 
I am married to her myself!” 
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| Aprils that will know you 
Gone quietly like snow 

I shall not think to miss you 
When green winds blow. 


I shall not look at apples 


Turned 


sweet 


with sudden bloom 


And catch my heart remembering 
Your low, pink room. 


But ever one goes wearing 
A blue dress down the years, 
My eyes will follow softly 
Through tears, through tears! 
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O that’s why I can’t marry you,” 

Clara concluded. She put her 

hands to her smooth cap of waved 
chestnut hair, with the feeling that 
something had ruffled it, before she 
realized that the disturbance had taken 
place only inside the head. Her pulse 
was beating with the vehemence of her 
argument, and her discomposure was not 
lessened by the fact that the good-look- 
ing young man in the opposite chair was 
regarding her with a most disagreeable 
smile. 

That is, you might have classified it 
as a stile, but it included contempt, 
hurt feelings and irony in about equal 
proportions. 

“IT understand exactly,” he observed 
in a voice to match. “Personally you 
have nothing against me. Your refusal 
is based entirely upon the worldly goods 
with which I cannot thee endow.” 

“That’s a horrid way of putting it,” 
flamed Clara. 

“The truth, as has been frequently 
noted, can be horrid—very. Don’t 
imagine that I can’t appreciate your at- 
titude, Clairette. You've lived so long 
with rich people that their habits and 
customs have struck in. You've spread 
your personality, so to speak, so as to 
absorb all the adjuncts. You're really 
less yourself than you are yourself-plus- 
background.” 

He glanced about the impressive, pic- 
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ture-hung room as though it gave the 
key—as, indeed, it did—to the sort of 
life he meant. That room was like the 
bone of the fossil monster from which 
the whole creature might be recon- 
structed. The perfectly-appointed house 
around it where Clara lived with her 
aunt, Mrs. Paulwin, was only the be- 
ginning of it. “I don’t criticize a fish 
for demanding a watery habitat, or a 
bird for stipulating for the air, but, after 
all, you weren’t born to this sort of 
thing.” He paused and Clara found the 
smile so unbearable that she jerked out 
the accusation herself, 

“You mean that I’m a parasite, a 
hanger-on? That’s sweet of you. Well, 
what if I am, if J don’t object?” 

“The trouble is that you do,” said 
Alton mildly. “You don’t enjoy it when 
vour aunt treats you with a lack of con- 
sideration she wouldn’t show her maid 
or her dog. She finds you immensely 
useful, not only in the social secretary, 
fetch-and-carry way, but as a real asset. 
You're an attraction; you bring people 
to the house; you create an atmosphere 
of youth that keeps old people going 
strong, as nothing eise can do. And, 
best of all, there’s no danger of your 
throwing up your position. No matter 
what she does to you, you'll stick.” 

Clara’s face flushed. 

“You’re most insulting, 
you’re not accurate either. 


Alton, and 
Aunt Myra 
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is awfully good to me, seeing that she 
isn’t even my own aunt, only my late 
uncle’s wife. As for being inconsid- 
erate, she’s just given her consent to 
my going abroad with Fanny Wilmer- 
ding. She’s one of my old school 
friends, married well, lots of money, 
but doesn’t get on with her husband. 
And giving her consent means that Aunt 
Myra pays my expenses. You can’t call 
her selfish after that. I’m to be away 
three months. I’ve never been, so I’m 
crazy about it. Fanny wants to start 
as soon as possible—in a couple of 
weeks,” 

Alton looked at her with a peculiarly 
fixed gaze. It was entirely too much 
like a final farewell to be agreeable. 

“Then I shan’t see much more of you. 
Well, I shouldn’t have anyway. When 
I come back from Brazil I'll probably 
find you the blushing bride of a doting, 
elderly millionaire.” Suddenly he 
swooped forward and took her hands 
in his. “Clara, won’t you give me a 
chance? Won’t you wait a year for 
me? This is really a wonderful chance, 
this offer down at Porto do Mar—the 
sort of thing that doesn’t come twice in 
a man’s life. Let me tell you about it. 
Brazil has devoted its attention to the 
gold and diamond mines, so that the 
extraordinary mineral wealth of the 
country has never been half exploited. 
Mr. Gardiner’s company has a conces- 
sion at Porto do Mar and its hinterland 
that is taking out half a dozen kinds of 
mineral deposits, and it’s coining money 
hand over fist. I’m to go down, not as 
a plain civil engineer, but as assistant 
manager, and”—he hesitated—“I have 
a hunch that I’d be manager before long 
with a huge salary and a stake in the 
company besides. It would lead to 
something big.” 

“Mr. 
Clara asked. 
minded expression in her eyes as 
though this were the most salient fact 
she had gathered from Alton’s energetic 


His 


Gardiner ? 


company ?” 
There was an absent- 
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statement. Mr. Gardiner was Mrs. 
Paulwin’s brother. This was really his 
house, although, as he was away the 
greater part of the time, either visiting 
the sites of his enormous business in- 
terests or else traveling for pleasure, 
most people supposed that it belonged 
to Mrs. Paulwin, and she seldom took 
the trouble to put them right. “He 
made you the offer?” 

“Yes. JI mentioned to him that I had 
received one from a firm in Venezuela 
—just plain engineering work, good of 
its kind, but nothing to this—and he 
suggested that I might do better with 
his company.” 

“That was kind of him,” said Clara. 
She withdrew her hands from the dan- 
gerous clasp of his. It was very diffi- 
cult indeed to think clearly when all 
one could be aware of was that warm, 
disconcerting, persuasive contact. Her 
eyes rose suddenly to his. “Alton, 
could you come back at the end of the 
year—well, successful ?” 

“Rich, you mean? Yes, it’s perfectly 
possible.” 

“Certain?” 

She could see him struggling with 
temptation before he replied gravely: 

“Nothing is certain, dearest, but 

“That’s just it,” cried Clara bitterly. 
“Nothing is certain, but some things 
are infinitely safer than others. You 
don’t understand what it is to be a girl, 
Alton, or you wouldn’t despise me so. 
It isn’t as though I didn’t know what 
it meant to be poor. If your plans 
failed—and they sound wild enough to 
me—genteel poverty, the worst there is. 
I was brought up that way until my 
parents died and Aunt Myra took me. 
It taught me one thing. I’m going to 
have a safe place in the world; I’m 
going to be one of the ruling class, not 
the ruled and bossed and ordered- 
around one. I know myself well 
enough to know that I’d make not only 
myself miserable but you too, if we 
had to scrimp and keep up appearances. 


” 
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It’s ghastly, deadly—I know. If I’m 
really a parasite, it’s because the life 
suits me.” She gave it to him relent- 
lessly. “I have to marry the kind of 
life I want, not only the man. Some 
day I'll have parasites like me hanging 
on my favor; I shan’t be one any longer. 
I shall be one of the bosses.” 

He was a little paler but his voice 
was quite natural. 

“You'd be glad enough to marry, in 
a normal, self-respecting way, a man 
you loved and who loved you. You 
haven’t lost all your natural tastes.” 

“Well, then,” she said with a reckless 
laugh, “the thing for you to do is to 
come home with a fortune and ask me 
again—if I’m still in the market. It 
isn’t money I want. It’s freedom— 
don’t you see that?—freedom to do 
what I like, to have the leisure to en- 
joy the big things because I don’t have 
to worry about the little ones, like food 
and clothes. It isn’t that I’m merce- 
nary; it’s only that I’m civilized.” 

“What do you mean by the big 
things? Why, you’re giving up the 
biggest thing of all. Do you mean to 
say that, if you were in love with a 
poor man, you’d give him up and marry 
a rich one?” 

A touch of wistfulness crept into her 
face. When he asked for the truth 
like that, she never failed to give it to 
him. 

“T don’t know. And that being the 
case, there’s one thing I am very much 
determined not to do.” 

“What ?” 

“Fall in love with the poor man.” 

Alton swung on her. 

“IT believe,” he said in a tone that 
was half passion, half angry accusa- 
tion, “that you’re half in love with me 
now.” Then he checked himself sharply 
and rose to his feet as the door opened. 
Mrs. Paulwin came into the room. 

She greeted him cheerfully, but she 
was too full of herself and the subject 
which had brought her there, to con- 
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sider him one way or the other. It 
was characteristic of Mrs. Paulwin to 
treat the people whom she had no spe- 
cial desire to please or conciliate as 
pieces of furniture—very nice pieces 
sometimes, but negligible. She was not 
an ill-natured woman, but she had the 
rooted habit of considering her own 
comfort the most vital fact in the uni- 
verse. It was not determination on 
her part; it was pure instinct, and there- 
fore practically incurable. The one ex- 
ception she made to this habit was the 
well-being of her brother, and even in 
this there was an instinctive egotism. 

She was not a rich woman, merely 
comfortably off, but, as the chatelaine of 
his house and the dispenser of his hos- 
pitality, she could give herself all the 
air of a grande dame. It would not 
be going too far to hint that she also 
was a parasite of a superior order. She 
was very careful never to irritate or 
contradict her brother, and, as she pro 
ceeded to demonstrate as soon as the 
first few formal sentences were over, 
she made his wish the predominant 
force to which all other interests had 
to yield. In her hands it became a 
ukase, a sort of battering-ram, opposi- 
tion to which was not only futile but 
unthinkable. 

The polite hope which Alton ex- 
pressed, really because he could think 
of nothing else to say, that Mr. Gar- 
diner was well, gave Mrs, Paulwin her 
opportunity. 

“No, I am afraid not,” she said with 
the weightiness that attended most of 
her utterances. “He is tired, Mr. 
Moore; tired with the responsibilities 
of his business. No wonder! What 
he needs is a long rest, and he has ex- 
pressed a wish to open the place in the 
North Carolina mountains at once, in- 
stead of waiting until later in the sea- 
son. A beautiful place, though rather 
out of the way—though in this age of 
automobiles that hardly matters, does 
it, as long as the roads are good? And 
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ours are.” She turned to Clara. “I 
am sorry, my dear, that you will have 
to be disappointed in your plans. You 
can go abroad in the fall with me in- 
stead. We shall leave for North Caro- 
fina just as soon as I can get ready.” 
Her gentle finality defied opposition. 

Clara’s mouth opened and shut twice 
before her reply came out. 

“But—but, Aunt Myra,” she said, 
battling for self-control, “you said I 
could go with Fanny. She’s counting 
on me.” Her tone made Alton very 
angry, all at once. It told more of her 
life than she had allowed him to sus- 
pect. The natural Clara would have 
burst out into recriminations, or, per- 
haps, into laughter at the absurdity of 
her losing the trip on which she had 
set her heart. This Clara was indig- 
nant but subservient, counting the cost 
of mutiny and afraid to take the risk. 
“But you could get on without me, 
couldn’t you, Aunt Myra?” she pleaded, 
her voice dangerously near a whine. 

“Don’t be nonsensical, Clara. When 
should I need you more than being up 
there on the top of a mountain without 
another civilized woman to talk to 
within miles? Wallace says he doesn’t 
want a house party—doesn’t feel up to 
it. Of course you'll come with me.” 
The question was settled, not to be re- 
opened. “Besides,” she added virtu- 
ously, “I hear that Fanny Wilmerding 
is going to Paris to arrange about a 
divorce, and I hardly care to have you 
mixed up in any such affair.” 

“I know she is,” murmured Clara. 
“She’s had the most awful time with 
him. She’s perfectly broken-up and 
iniserable about it. She says it would 
be the greatest comfort in the world 
to have me. We've always been such 
friends.” 

“That settles it!” Mrs. Paulwin 
clinched the matter. “No place what- 
soever for a nice girl.” 

Clara’s glance crossed swords with 
Alton’s. His said: “Didn’t I say she 
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treated you like a dog?” Hers re- 
sponded: “Wait until I get my turn!” 
And there was something enigmatic in 
her look that he did not altogether 
fathom. It rather increased his lack of 
happiness. 

He would have been more compre- 
hending, though even less happy, if he 
could have seen Clara when she was 
left alone in the room. She picked up 
the letters which she was to answer for 
her aunt and laid them methodically on 
the writing table. Then she left them 
there and walked to the other end of 
the room where the full-length portrait 
of Gardiner, the work of one of the 
most famous of painters, dominated the 
place. It showed him at his best, dis- 
tinguished, powerful, with a hint of 
humor about the well-cut mouth and 
more than a hint of appreciation of the 
good things of earth looking out of his 
masterful, sherry-brown eyes. An at- 
tractive man, no longer young but with- 
out the disabilities of age. A generous 


man, opinionated but tolerant, and most 


eminently presentable in public. After 
all, one spent a large part of life in 
public or preparing to be there. 

A sardonic flicker passed over Clara’s 
mouth. Perhaps Aunt Myra would 
have been wiser to have allowed her 
to accompany Fanny to Paris. It was 
hardly to his sister’s interests to have 
Gardiner marry. He would, no doubt, 
provide for her handsomely but hardly 
in her present style of living. And the 
style is the person—in a sense which 
the Frenchman who originated the 
phrase did not include—among these 
people. It had recently been brought 
home to Clara that Gardiner was think- 
ing of marrying. She knew the signs; 
she could not mistake their import. 
She wondered whether Aunt Myra’s in- 
sistence on her going with them to the 
South had been instigated by his wishes. 
If so, Aunt Myra didn’t know it. 

Her eyes went back to the portrait. 
There was an admirable reserve about 
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him. It made her feel that she did 
not know him very well, but this re- 
serve, which was habitual with him, 
would make things easier. When she 
got to that point Clara pulled herself 
up in horror. Was that the way to feel 
about—about one’s husband? That the 
less one knew him, the less he loomed 
on the horizon, the better? What sort 
of a wife would she make? Then she 
rallied. Her rather hard common sense 
came to her aid. She knew that, once 
married, she would make a very good 
wife, an efficient, conscientious wife. 
She had made a good and pleasant com- 
panion to Aunt ‘Myra, who was often 
trying. She could perfectly satisfy Mr. 
Gardiner. He wasn’t looking for ro- 
mance, though the glint in his~self-pos- 
sessed eyes was a little disturbing. Her 
entire circle would consider her a very 
complete idiot if she allowed such a 
chance to slip. She might, some day, 
agree with them. 

There was the future, the mysterious, 
insecure time to come, She could 
imagine herself. living in some small, 
poky way, eking out her tiny income 
by the shifts which untrained gentle- 
women learned to use. 
shopping, embroidery. No, that was 
unbearable. Before that time came she 
must be safely married with a decorous 
niche in the prosperous world. And 
then, out of the humiliation of her 
mind, came reénforcement in the shape 
of a motive that she would have been 
ashamed of, had she not just been re- 
minded of her dependent position. If 
she married Mr. Gardiner, she would 
have the chance to patronize Aunt 
Myra. As the young wife of a devoted, 
elder man—she could make him 
voted if she wanted him that way 
would be the of a 


Governessing, 


de- 
she 


possessor secret 


power the very thought of which was 
“It’s a universal impulse, I sup- 
pose, to want to pay back,” she mused. 
“I needn’t be ashamed of it.” 

But she could not conceal from her- 


balm. 
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self that she was ashamed of something, 
She went back to the letters and worked 
doggedly at them, shutting her mind 
to any other kind of thoughts. 


It was the next afternoon that Clara 
found herself in the presence of both 


the men who mainly troubled those 
thoughts. Fanny Wilmerding might in- 
tend to split her married life into 


halves, but she was keeping up appear- 
ances until the very last moment, and 
her rooms were full of a creditable 
crowd of guests. Gardiner was talking 
to his hostess, decidedly more interested 
in her because of the rumors, when she 
drew his attention to Clara who was 
chatting to a gray-haired, impressive 
man. Fanny was always willing to do 
her friends a good turn. 

“Wonderful how she gets on with 
older men—ambassadors and_ senators 
and things, isn’t it?” Fanny asked. 
“When she’s a bit more worldly she'll 
be the ideal hostess. I’ve always said 
that, if I were a rich old bachelor, I'd 
pick out a girl like that, who’d make a 
good appearance and be grateful for the 
promotion. Not one of those spoiled 
flappers that wear a man out. Clara’d 
even stay at home when the old man 
wanted to be nursed and amused, and 
look after him. She’s a dear.” 

Gardiner turned a thoughtful look on 
the object of these encomiums, At the 
same moment Alton, across the room, 
was saying to Clara: 

“Well, after all, that liking for the 
wilds shows that Gardiner has natural 
impulses. He looks like such a finished, 
sophisticated product.” 

Clara opened her eyes. 

“Wilds?” she ejaculated. “I wish 
you could see what they call a camp. 
It’s a kind of rustic palace, the sort you 
fancy a shepherd king building, if he 
had all the modern improvements be- 
sides. It has its own artificial lake to 
supply the electric power. and the baths, 
and it presupposes a multitude of ser- 
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vants. And you can’t imagine the 
trouble it takes to keep the wild flow- 
ers wild.” 

“That’s a refinement of luxury, but 
it does show some imagination,” Alton 
answered slowly. 

It came home to her that he was hon- 
estly trying to appreciate all the good 
points of his employer. A lump came 
into her throat. That was so like Al- 
ton, so broad, so decent. “And I’m 
such a mean little devil,” she told her- 
self. “I suppose you get the sort of 
husband you deserve. I don’t deserve 
him anyway.” 

It would be easier to do the sensible 
thing after Alton was safely out of the 
country and she did not have to make 
the disturbing choice, day after day, as 
to whether she should see him again. 
Then she could harden her heart to 
the sentimental lures and focus on com- 
mon sense. 

The trip to North Carolina would, 
she was sure, develop the crisis. She 


had no doubt. whatever Aunt Myra’s 
myopia might be, of the significance of 
Gardiner’s increasing notice, the subtle 
changes in his manner when he found 


himself alone with her. She had to 
admit that he behaved very well, which 
meant primarily that he did not overdo 
it. His behavior might have served as 
a model for a manual of instruction of 
“How a Gentleman of Ripe Years 
Should Court a Timid Gazelle.” He 
was creating an atmosphere which 
might comfortably, and without undue 
stress, finally engulf her. She was be- 
coming used to him. After a while she 
would find that her outposts had fallen ; 
and besides, there was that traitor in- 
side the fortress, that haunting premo- 
nition of the poor, poky little old maid 
of the distant future, picking the bones 
of life, and wondering why she had 
been so hopeless a little imbecile as to 
muff such a desirable chance. 

The journey to North Carolina gave 
ample scope for the display of Gardi- 


ner’s social gifts and tact, because it 
turned out to be a trying occasion. In 
the first place, Francine, Aunt Myra’s 
maid, developed an indisposition which 
made it necessary to leave her behind, 
and which proved later to be a case of 
appendicitis. The rest of the servants 
were sent ahead by train the day before 
the family started. At Asheville, Mil- 
ler, the chauffeur, met Gardiner, Aunt 
Myra, and Clara, with the finest of the 
cars, and hinted that he thought it might 
be just as well to wait until next morn- 
ing, in view of the weather, before pro- 
ceeding for the eighty or so miles to 
Woodcrest. 

Gardiner, who had been charming, 
now exhibited that calm obstinacy that 
failed to recognize obstacles. In the 
first place, the distance was not nearly 
so much. When Miller presumed to 
hint darkly at his experience of storms, 
and his distrust of the steady rain that 
was falling, he was immediately put 
in his place. What Gardiner had made 
up his mind to possessed the force of 
a natural law, and he had made up his 
mind to sleep in his own house on his 
own mountain. There was nothing 
else, his mind being made up, to be 
done. 

The young chauffeur’s jaw set in an 
obstinate line of his own, but he said 
no more. The rain increased, accom- 
panying them faithfully all the way. 
Clara could feel the road becoming 
more and more difficult to negotiate, as 
they went on. The grades had always 
terrified her. Miller’s face became more 
and more statuesque until there was 
something dreadful about it. She felt 
that they were grazing death over and 
over, and that he knew it. The curves 
had never been so sharp, so numerous, 
nor so erratic. What was worse, the 
ground seemed to give way under the 
tires, melt, threaten to slip with the 
weight of the car over perilous edges. 
After a while she understood that there 
was at least no possibility of going 
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back, evén if Gardiner’s will had per- 
mitted it; that would be more danger- 
ous still, The rain had become a re- 
lentless torrent. She felt as though she 
could see the road behind them being 
wiped out, foot by foot, as they climbed, 
the solid ground being transformed into 
mud, into mist, into nothing. There 
was nowhere to stop. They passed only 
deserted camps, sure to be empty at 
this season. They must reach the top 
and their own house. They must have 
been driving for hours and hours. 

“The man who said you ought to live 
dangerously would have the time of his 
life now,” Clara told herself grimly. 
There was one fine point about Aunt 
Myra anyway. She huddled in her cor- 
ner overcome with uneasiness, but at 
least speechless. 

At last they were nearing the top. 
Round the last curve Clara began to 
stretch herself delicately. In just a few 
minutes more they would see the light 
flashing out between the thick evergreen 
foliage. The door would be open; there 
would be servants to take their damp 
outer garments and bring them deli- 
cious hot drinks. And then would come 
baths. And after that a real mountain 
supper, which, like the indigenous flow- 
ers, was a fad of Gardiner’s. _Every- 
thing autochthonous. 

Trout and fried chicken and fried 
hominy! Rapture! The long ride had 
left her starving, in spite of the lunch 
they had eaten as they lurched along, 
not daring to stop. Such a soggy, dis- 
tasteful lunch. In her imagination she 
was already curled up, warm and re- 
plete, by the fire. 

“Hey, how’s this?” exclaimed Gardi- 
ner. “What the dickens——” 

Dark and lugubrious, the big, wide- 
spread house loomed before them. No 
lights, no fires, no servants, certainly 
no promise of supper. As the car came 
to a stop under the roof of the porch, 
Gardiner thrust the upper part of his 
body out of the door, continuing to in- 


quire of the universe what the matter 
was. The only thing that answered him 
was the voice of the caretaker. The 
sound of the car had brought him out 
of his cottage, and he hastened to open 
the door into the dark and gloomy man- 
sion. It was like an arrival in a Gothic 
romance. 

“The servants couldn't have 
here,” quavered Mrs. Paulwin. 

Her brother turned on her with ex- 
asperation. 

“Any fool can see that,” he thun- 
dered. “But why haven’t they? What's 
up?” 

From the caretaker the information 
was elicited that something was prob- 
ably not so much up as down. He had 
heard of a washout and a railway 
bridge that had given way. Trains had 
been irregular. He was evidently aston- 
ished at their hardihood in venturing 
up the mountain. The chauffeur ob- 
served in a tone so guarded that it 
might be ignored, that it was the worst 
trip he ever hoped to make. Gardiner 
ignored it. 


got 


“Well,” he said with a heavy attempt 
to make the best of things, “they'll get 


here in the morning, no doubt. Though 
why that fool ‘Minton didn’t hire some 
cars and do as we did, I can’t imagine.” 
Minton was the butler. “Thank God,” 
he added fervently, as he tested a 
switch, “the power’s on anyway.” 
Everybody cheered up. Here was 
immediate light and warmth. Clara 
found herself automatically in the posi 
tion of housekeeper. It had been one 
of her unclassified duties to act as a 
buffer between Aunt Myra and the 
household staff, so that she had a work- 
ing hypothesis of how things ought to 
be done, and a knowledge of where 
stores were kept. When she began to 
investigate she discovered that the 
boxes and crates sent from New York 
had probably shared the fate of the 
servants and were patiently waiting 
somewhere along the road, and that the 
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storeroom would have to be handled 
with circumspection. 

As she hastily collected the materials 
for a ready-to-eat meal and filled the 
kettle at the sink tap, Clara received an- 
other proof of the poet’s opinion that 
beauty moves the masculine tempera- 
ment more than gold. Respectful but 
firm hands removed the kettle from her 
grasp. 

“This ain’t my work, Miss Paulwin,” 
said the lordly Miller, “but I’d rather 
do it myself than see you do it.” 

“Nonsense, Miller,” she responded 
briskly. “It’s a case of everybody hav- 
ing to help, just as though we were 
marooned on a desert island.” Then 
she regretted the remark, as she recalled 
the leveling of social distinctions that 
certain widespread stories of marooned 
people had presented. However, Miller 
kept the prescribed distance, and with 
her advice concocted a meal of sorts 
which they carried to their elders and 
betters, whom they found enjoying the 
immense hall fire that Blandy, the care- 


taker, had coaxed into being. 

When Blandy had followed his nose 
to the coffee pot simmering on the 
kitchen electric stove, Clara got a sample 
of the proud spirit of the North Caro- 


lina mountaineer, the purest 
stock left in this country. 

“No, ma’am,” he responded to her 
appeals. “Caretake I was hired for an’ 
caretake I does an’ aim to do, but wom- 
en’s jobs is never done by me, ’ceptin’ 
in my own house when my ole woman’s 
away, like she is now, visitin’ with 
daughter in Brevard. Otherwheres, no 
maam !” 

Wearily Clara went upstairs to put 
three bedrooms in order and hunt for 
linen and blankets. After the orderli- 
ness which her own fastidious taste 
forced her to undertake had been ac- 
complished, she sat down on the edge 
of her bed and wept from sheer anger. 
It became plain to her that a large part 
of the human race was set aside to 
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make the smaller section comfortable. 
It would be pleasant to assert here that 
Clara’s experience of service had the 
effect of converting her to a belief in 
the brotherhood of man, domestically 
considered. It must be admitted that 
her ordeal had the opposite result. She 
came out of it hardened in her resolu- 
tion to remain in the spoiled section of 
society. No, she would be a blind, 


blundering idiot to give up the material 


goods of this world for the sake of a 
mirage. The glimpses of what life 
might be with Alton must be a mirage 
promise. They were too perfect to be 
real. 

“No, I’m blessed if I drop into the 
lower classes,” vowed Clara. “Aunt 
Myra would never dream of letting me 
do all this if I were a rich girl. As 
for him, I suppose he thinks Miller is 
doing it—if he takes the trouble to 
think. He’s been raised a pet, and as 
long as things are done for him he 
doesn’t worry over who does them. Oh, 
the insolence, the brutal selfishness of 
these plutocrats!” She gave a shaky 
laugh. “Nobody’s going to be more 
arrogant than I am, I suppose, when 
I’m one of them. But I’m going to be 
arrogant to the others, not to depen- 
dents. Blandy’s the one I’m going to 
be nicest to because he’s got the nerve 
to rebel, the lazy old wretch, and I 
haven’t.” 

Coming down betimes in the morn- 
ing, Clara discovered Miller at work 
with a vacuum cleaner, manipulating it 
with the air of a grand duke under a 
temporary cloud. The torrent from the 
sky continued, and he saw no prospect 
of communication with the outside 
world. During their mutual prepara- 
tion of breakfast his air of worry in- 
creased. Later in the morning she 
came into the hall to hear him receiving 
his orders from Gardiner and appar- 
ently disputing them. 

“As for going down to the station, 
sir, of course I'll go, though you may 
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be sure the servants won’t be there. 
But as for going down in the car, that’s 
impossible. It’s as much as a man’s 
life would be worth, with the landslides 
and such, and besides,’”’ added Miller 
as though presenting a really weighty 
argument, “you might ruin the car.” 

“Very well,” said Gardiner testily; 
“but you can at least get the mail. It’s 
intolerable,” he went on, addressing 
Clara with an absolute change of man- 
ner, “being cut off from the news, isn’t 
it?” 

In Blandy’s opinion they were cut off 
from everything. 

“An’ that’s a brave man,” was his 
verdict, as he watched Miller, clad in 
high boots and weatherproof coat, 
plunge into the shower bath of the ave- 
nue, beyond which a wall of water 
opened and hid him. It was going to 
be the worst storm in ten years—as bad 
as that time when all the lakes left 
their beds and traipsed off, and people 
were left clinging to trees with their 
houses washed away around them, and 
some drowned in the Asheville station 
itself. He hoped their dam wouldn’t 
go. Did she have any candles? They 
could catch water from outside. He 
had so far relented on the subject of 
women’s jobs as to make himself use- 
ful. Clara came to the conclusion that 
he had stood on his dignity only because 
another masculine eye had been there 
to scorn him. Hers did not count. 

What Noah must have suffered in 
the first liner, with different kinds of 
animals to appease, Clara suffered now. 
Aunt Myra went to bed with a head- 
ache, as she invariably did when domes- 
tic crises threatened—the sort of head- 
ache that could think up small comforts 
for itself. Gardiner was making a gal- 
lant effort to take the high ground that 
the episode was a lark and that Blandy 
was running things. He was as care- 
fully dressed as ever and very agree- 
able, and yet she could not help feeling 
that he had aged a little since their ar- 
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tival. 
due to that most inelegant of small 
maladies, a bad cold in the head which 
he had contracted. He remained alj 
day by the hall fire, and did his best to 
create the illusion that they were two 
romantic persons in a romantic situa. 
tion, arranging their wonderful future 
over the sympathetic blaze. It wag 
funny and rather awful. 

Because it was evident that this con- 
versation circled about, verged on, 
practically indicated that mutual future, 
He led off by way of foreign travel. It 
was too bad she had been disappointed 
over the Paris trip. Never mind, some 
day she should go anywhere she wanted 
to. Clara listened in a daze, feeling 
that she was being pushed, not unwil- 
lingly, into his path. She was very 
tired and his plausible voice took all the 
fight out of her. After this, when he 
made his offer of all he was and had, 
she would have no right whatever to 
seem surprised. The timid gazelle was 
getting ready to eat out of his hand. 

Gardiner leaned over and patted her 
knee. 

“You'd like to see the Taj Mahal, by 
moonlight—with me?” he asked, 

Clara restrained a wild laugh. It 
was as though he were promising to don 
the costume of Romeo and serenade 
her. She had heard of his business 
methods, calm, cogent, settling a deal 
with half a dozen words. It was no 
use struggling against a determination 
as unthinking as a natural force. She 
nodded dumbly. 

“Then—we’ll said Gardiner, 
She turned her head sharply so that his 
kiss fell on the wave over her right ear. 
Then she fled. 

It was settled. She had done the 
sensible, the only wise thing. She kept 
out of his way until the twilight was 
creeping into the rain-streaked win- 
dows. Then as she crept downstairs 
she paused on the upper landing and 
leaned over the balustrade. Under her 
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It was indefinable, and perhaps : 
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was the hall, and on one side of it the 
fireplace with the original of the dis- 
tinguished portrait in front of it, wait- 
ing, with the impatience of a much 
younger man, for her arrival. 

But a far different man was there. 
Slouched in his armchair, his legs 
sprawling largely, his head, on which 
there was the kind of maroon-velvet 
cap which our ancestors used to wear 
when they took off their wigs, was 
Gardiner, fast asleep. A gentle and 
regular snoring pur puffed out his 
mouth, His body drooped foolishly. 
And all at once a chill began at the soles 
of Clara’s feet and quivered to the nape 
of her neck. 

“My husband!” said the chill. 

At the same moment Gardiner 
started upright with a final snort. He 
stared, not at her, but at the door which 
led to the veranda. 

It had burst open, bringing with it 
the furious noise of cataracts and a 
gust of cold air that swept the house. 
And that was not all. A figure stag- 
gered in, blown like a leaf, and caught 
at the nearest piece of furniture for 
support. 

“Miller!” Gardiner exclaimed. The 
figure in Miller’s high boots steadied 
itself, attacked the door, wrestled with 
it and shut it, then turned to them. It 
was not Miller. Clara’s hands made 
a swift, upheaving motion and then 
balled themselves, dropping at her sides. 
It was the one man in the world who 
ought not to be there. 

“Good evening,” said Alton pleas- 
antly, pushing the drenched hair back 
from his face. “I met Miller down 
at that little station at the foot of the 
mountain, Mr. Gardiner. I’m in this 
part of the world on a little business 
of my own before sailing. Miller had 
made up his mind not to come up again, 
so—I brought the mail.” Fumbling in 


his breast he produced a package. 


“Probably the last for the present. 
Washouts. Everything’s stopped.” 


It took Gardiner half a minute more 
to get used to the man he had not been 
expecting. 

“Thank you,” he mumbled. “Come 
by the fire. Let me get you a drink. 
You'll need it.” Casting the velvet cap 
on a chair he started for the dining 
room. 

“Come into the kitchen,” said a 
severe voice. Clara emerged from the 
shadows. “It’s the most natural place 
for me to receive you in; I’ve lived 
there ever since we came,” she added. 
“You’re crazy to come up here. Mil- 
ler - 

“God bless Miller,” said Alton sol- 
emnly. From the kitchen table where 
Clara had almost forcibly seated him, 
after making him strip off his coat and 
boots, he looked at her through the 
steam of coffee. “I came because I 
couldn’t stay away. The business that 
brought me down is your business too, 
Clairette. I’ve come to make one last 
appeal is 

“Oh, it isn’t any use, it isn’t any 
use!” cried Clara desperately. To her 
enormous relief Blandy appeared in 
the doorway, carrying a tumbler as 
carefully as though it had been a young 
baby. With the tumbler he delivered 
the polite message that "Mr. Gardiner’s 
room and wardrobe were at the dis- 
posal of the guest. Alton returned to 
the hall. 

One thought alone dominated Clara’s 
mind as she set Blandy to work open- 
ing more cans. Alton must not suspect 
that she was engaged to Gardiner, and 
Gardiner must not suspect that Alton 
was his rival. That would make life 
here intolerable. Probably no woman 
ever leaned harder than Clara did on 
the support of good manners through 
the next meal and those that followed 
it. It is not good manners to show par- 
ticular fondness in public. The task 
of Noah became luxurious ease in com- 
parison with hers, because none of the 
animals were in love with Noah. 
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Alton had brought depressing news. 
Escape was out of the question, Not 
the tempest of which Blandy cherished 
such gruesome souvenirs was worse than 
the one now raging. Whole sections 
of the mountainside were giving way. 
The beds of rivers were becoming con- 
founded with the surrounding country. 
Villages were in grave danger, and the 


landscape was one huge desolation. 
Though it was impossible that he 





should do otherwise, Aunt Myra—who 
recovered at meal times—politely ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Moore would 
remain with them for the next few 
days. He thanked her gravely and ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

Three abominable days passed. With 
storm without and within, Clara won- 
dered how she could endure living on 
a tight rope. She had to be all things 
to all men—all the men there were— 
‘and yet not too much to either of them. 
Her pride was one raw wound. She 
had to evade, avoid, sidestep. And 
something deeper than her pride sobbed 
to her—to the unrelenting determina- 
tion that was the present Clara—for 
comfort and mercy. She set her teeth 
and tensed her muscles: she even 
thanked the dreary work because it 
brought her sleep when she sank into 
\bed, exhausted. 
| She did so much that Alton lost his 
temper with her, and, as she informed 
him, behaved exactly as Miller had 
\done. To her taunts he replied that 
he had learned to be a good plain cook 
on hunting trips, and would, no doubt, 
(be glad of it in camp down in Brazil. 

Clara looked up from the croquettes 
‘she was concocting. A peculiar gleam 
‘came into her somber eyes, the gleam 
of eyes that are certain that they can 
\see through a stone wall if they try hard 
enough, 

“Alton,” she said curiously, “if I of- 
fered—I don’t intend to, you know— 
but if I said I’d go down to Porto do 
Mar with you, would you take me?” 
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“No,” said Alton shortly. His hand” 
closed and a vein in his forehead began 
beating, but his voice was firm, 

“Why not?” 

“Because” He got up and be 
gan pacing the floor. With his back 
to her he went on talking. “It’s no 
place for a woman. Too rough. You 
wouldn’t like it—couldn’t stand it q 
week. Not another civilized woman in 
miles, and no comforts, and——” He 
swung around. “Would you ; 

“No, I wouldn’t,” returned Clara 
promptly. “But it seems queer to me. 
You were perfectly willing to take me 
to Venezuela, you remember, before you 
got, this other offer.” 

“That’s entirely different—near ciy- 
ilized, that place is. The offer’s still 
open; they say, if I change my plans, 
just wire them. But qs I told you, it 
won't lead so far. Clara - 

Clara put up her floury hands. 

“Don’t!” she said faintly. She told 
herself, as she held him off with im- 
placable eyes, that the only people she 
despised were the shillyshalliers, who 
didn’t know their own minds. She 
wasn’t one of those. She had decided, 

On the whole, it was Gardiner who 
was becoming the harder of the two to 
manage. There were reasons for his 
growing gloom and the uncertainty of 
his temper. The letters which Alton 
had brought had disturbed him. He 
complained that it was exceedingly im- 
portant that he should communicate 
with his brokers, and no feasible way 
of doing so. That peculiar look of age 
became more noticeable, though it van- 
ished when he caught Clara alone. It 
was in these moments that she thanked 
Heaven that Wallace—she was learning 
to call him that—had a serious cold, and 
a restraining belief in germs that a 
lover some generations back would not 
have had. He contented himself with 
moderate endearments, and Clara was 
forced to recognize consideration 
for her. She assured herself that she 
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was a lucky gitl—oh, a very lucky girl 
_and that she was going to be happy. 
Defiantly, fiercely happyt Happy. by 
main force! 

On the fourth morning the downpour 
slackened. It did not stop, but became 
, normal rain, instead of a monstrous 
chaos of water. Wrapped up in a 
mackintosh and with his handsome legs 
incased in hip boots, Gardiner ventured 
into the badly leaking veranda, and then 
into what had been the terrace garden, 
to take stock of the damage. Alton, 
similarly attired, accompanied him, and 
Clara stood in the open doorway and 
watched them. The grounds had suf- 
fered badly. The flower borders had 
been literally carried away, and blobs 
of red clay had been washed from the 
hillside behind the house and deposited 
in amorphous patches over the grass. 
The drive was completely disorganized 
and would have to be treated. Around 
some of the trees the earth had been 
swept off, so that their roots humped 
nakedly out of the ground, and threat- 
ened disaster if another high wind came 
their way. In the plateau on which the 
house stood wide cracks had appeared, 
especially near the edge, to the left, 
where the slope was steep, curving 
down through young saplings and 
ledges of rock, until it reached the sec- 
ond loop of the drive. 

As the two men moved further out, 
walking rather with the pace of ele- 
phants, one high-raised foot at a time, 
through the heavy mud, their voices 
failed to reach her. Catching up a 
f waterproof coat, she too stepped into 
the veranda. The air struck cold 
against her silk-covered legs, but she 
stood her ground, 


Alton gestured toward the slope be- 
yond the crack. 

“I think, Mr. Gardiner,” he called, 
“that would be the easiest way down. 
Any one would bog round the drive, 


but the curve below seems to have been 
washed clean,” 
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Something boiled up in Clara’s soul. 
So Wallace was sending Alton down 
the mountain again. It was dangerous; 
he knew it was dangerous, but that 
counted not at all where his precious 
securities were concerned. She had 
seen Gardiner hand Alton a handful of 
letters, the evening before. He was 
going to. risk Alton’s life coolly, just 
like that. Miller, she was aware, had 
refused to make his return trip, though 
he knew he might be throwing away his 
excellent place by balking, and Miller 
was no coward. Money, always the in- 
solence of money! Using Miller, using 
Alton, What did it matter to Gardiner 
which it was? Even she—he was going 
to add her to the number of his bond 
slaves, through the force of his money. 

She heard Gardiner ask: 

“Will you come up again?” 

“No. It’s clearing, and in a day or 
two your people can come up. I intend 
to sail at once; that is, within a week. 
There’s a ship, the Santa Rosa, that will 
take me down with only a couple of 
stops on the way—one at Caracas, I 
know. The sooner the better.” 

“Um-m, yes,’ Gardiner agreed. He 
turned back to the house, evidently ex- 
pecting Alton to follew him, this being 
only the reconnoitering expedition. In- 
stead, Alton strode nearer the broken 
edge of the terrace, and after a moment 
stepped across the crack in the ground 
and leaned over. 

“Just as I supposed,” he shouted. 
“The road’s all right down there. I 
could- af 

Clara cried out. As though his 
weight had lent it the needed impetus, 
the brim of the terrace had suddenly 
given way, melted, curled outwards. 
One second she saw a desperate figure, 
aware of its peril, floundering wildly 
to keep its balance, to get again to 
safety across the break that had wid- 
ened horribly behind him, The next 
instant there was nothing—nothing but 
the violent noise of sliding earth, rush- 
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ing down the incline into the void in 
which Alton and the bushes had been 
engulfed! 

Gardiner’s arms held her back. She 
was in the midst of the horrible, tram- 
meling slush, though she had no recol- 
lection of rushing forward. She strug- 
gled blindly for a moment, then suc- 
cumbed, recognizing the uselessness of 
her protest. Gardiner’s face was 
strained, but the muscles that controlled 
her were like iron, and in his eyes was 
an expression that she thought of later 
as stirred—not horrified nor sick, but 
simply excited. She asked in a voice 
that was a croak: 

“Is he dead?” 

He did not answer. When she 
forced her way nearer the broken rim 
of gashed earth he came with her, and 
when she took hold of a substantial 
young tree and craned forward, he put 
his arm about both the tree and herself. 
What was she going to see down there? 
Anything but ghastly masses of red 
clay and stone and broken branches? 

A shout from below struck her on 
the face like a blow: Tears rushed into 
her eyes. They added to the unreality 
of what she saw. 

On the second, curve of the drive 
stood Alton. He was certainly alive 
and apparently unhurt. He was clogged 
with mud so that he looked like an in- 
credibly dirty snow man, twice his usual 
breadth. They saw him strip off his 
mackintosh and stand in the thick 
sweater that he wore under it. With 
a fallen branch of cedar he scoured off 
the worst accumulations from his boots. 
Then he curved his hands about his 
mouth as though to shout again, and 
looked up at them. 

It was curious, how the shout did 
not come. For a while he remained 
like a statue of a trumpeter, struck into 
silence. He gazed at the group on the 
height above him, Clara in Gardiner’s 
arm, and it seemed to tell him all he 
needed to know. 
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“Are you all right?” Gardiner cali: 

The trumpeter came to life, Ty 
voice rang out defiantly: 

“Absolutely. Fell into the branchy 
—they handed me on, neat as could 
Swung down here. I - 

“How will you get up again?” 

“Shan’t try. Fl go right down, ] 
accept the arbitrament of fate.” 

“Good-by then!” Gardiner pealej 
back, 

“Good-by. Thank you for your ho 
pitality. Good-by, Clara.” Alter 
swung around and went trudging 
around the curve. He was gone. 

Clara wrenched herself from the pro 
tecting arm. Without a word gh 
started for the house. Her whole nm 
ture was in rebellion against fate’s im 
pertinent interposition. It was so um 
finished, so maddeningly unsatisfactory, 
to have him disappear like that, cut of 
from her as completely as the piece of 
sunken ground was from its mother 
earth. Now that Alton was not there, 
she felt cheated, deprived of the last 
precious hours she might have had with 
him, They would have led to nothing 
Oh, wouldn’t they? Doesn’t everybody 
know that the most precious hours ina 
woman’s life may be those that lead to 
nothing tangible, but are stored up for 
the future, to become the treasuries of 
dreams? Lots of women are kept 
happy, or at least resigned, by the ut 
dying memories of these seed-bearing 
hours. 

Gardiner’s arms hovered around het 
shoulders again as they reached the hall 

“My dear, dear little girl, go and 
change at once,” he urged solicitously, 

With her curious expression of stat 
ing through stone walls, she glanced up 
into his face. 

“Don’t touch me,’ 

“My dear se 

“Don’t touch me!” 

The door into the dining room was 
nearer than the staircase. She did not 
stop until she had shut herself into the 





said Clara. 
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kitchen. She was shivering, and she 
lit the. electric stove and became con- 
scious, at the sight of her hands, of 
what the rest of her must be like. With 
a shudder of disgust, she peeled off her 
muddy coat. The brevity of her skirt 
had saved it from incrustations, but her 
stockings and shoes were vile. Bare- 
footed, she slipped up the service stairs 
to her room and dressed herself again 
from hair net to slippers, with a lavish 
use of warm water. She felt unclean. 
She didn’t want to think, and yet the 
idea of not being alone was abhorrent 
to her. 

She promptly received the proof—as 
though she needed any such reminder— 
that parasites cannot be choosers, even 
of solitude. Aunt Myra’s fretful tones 
summoned her from the adjacent room. 
It was just as well, Clara assured her- 
self grimly. The less of the luxury of 
grief she was allowed to indulge in the 
better. When she presented herself at 
the day-bedside where Aunt Myra lay 
among a multitude of rugs and pil- 


lows, with a neat little electric warming 
appliance at her elbow, Clara was not 
quite the same amenable attendant as 


usual. She was more like a flint from 
which the impatient spark can be struck 
without much trouble. 

“Clara, do you know where that tiny 
hot-water bag I use for my face was 
put? And, oh, yes, will you find out 
whether Mr. Moore has finished with 
that last travel magazine? There’s 
an article on Brazil he was interested 
in. Gone, did you say? How very 
sudden.” 

“Very,” Clara agreed with irony. 
“He might at least have said good-by 
to you.” The spark flashed. She stood 
tensed, her face twisted with suspicion 
and passion, her feet pressing them- 
selves into the rug. “Aunt Myra, do 
you know anything about a place called 
Porto do Mar—a place where Wal— 
Mr, Gardiner owns concessions ?” 

A remarkable change came over Mrs. 


‘awful place? 
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Paulwin’s languid presence. She lifted 
herself on her elbow, and an expres- 
sion of intense dislike and disapproval 
settled on her large, pink countenance. 

“That place?” she queried. “That 
I’ve told Wallace that I 
didn’t see how he could countenance it. 
Yes, indeed, I should think I do. I can 
tell you all about that place!” 


Alton Moore stood on the deck of 
the Santa Rosa, watching the shore 
line grow cloudy and mystical. It 
looked now like what it was—a deceit, 
the sort of thing that caved with you, 
physically and morally. Since he had 
accepted the arbitrament of destiny, his 
face had lost something of its fine 
fighting character. In spite of the pres- 
sure of business incident to his depar- 
ture, he had been conscious for days of 
an undercurrent of thought that was 
almost like a dialogue, the sort of me- 
phistophelian argument a man _ holds 
with himself when he has just discov- 
ered his best friend playing him false. 
He had treated the world as a friend, 
and see what it had done to him! The 
thing to do was to accept the axionr 
that most people seemed to accept: 
namely that the world was rotten at 
heart, but that the sensible man laughed 
it off, and made the best of the specious 
but palatable surface. 

The Santa Rosa was a freight ship, 
and there were only a few passengers, 
most of whom had retired to their 
cabins as the twilight drew in, Ab- 
sorbed in his entirely novel line of 
thought, Alton did not notice that a 
woman, who showed not much more 
than a nose tip between her cloche and 
the upturned collar of her fur coat, had 
sauntered near him and now leaned on 
the railing at his elbow. He received 
merely the consciousness of a comfort- 
ing feminine presence until the stranger 
suddenly snuggled against his arm and 
emitted a triumphant, cooing sound, 

Alton jumped as though he had ab- 
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sorbed the full charge of an electric 
battery. 

“Clara!” Then idiotically: “How 
did you get here?” 

“Same as you. By paying my pas- 
sage. Now will you take me to Porto 
do Mar?” 

“No,” returned Alton, principally by 
reflex action. That was the right an- 
swer to that particular question. He 
had made it before. 

“T shan’t insist,” said Clara, perfectly 
at her ease. “Because I have no in- 
tention of letting you go there either. 
Oh, Alton!” The pressure against his 
arm became insistent, distracting, temp- 
tation itself. “How could you—how 
could you dream of it? Aunt Myra 
Says it’s the most notoriously pestilen- 
tial hell on the coast. Managers dié 
like flies; that’s why they have to pay 
them such fortunes. And you— 
you Her voice became a wail, 
then smothered itself against him. 

“Tt was the best chance of getting 
rich quick,” said Alton shakily. “I’m 
as strong as a horse. It was a gamble, 
but I thought I could stand it.” 

“Well”—Clara issued her orders— 
“you said this boat stopped at Caracas. 
That’s where we stop, and you take the 
near-civilized job.” She added calmly: 
“Of course there'll be an Anglican 
clergyman there, but the captain can 
marry people, I suppose.” 

“But—but I thought you'd taken 
Gardiner,” Alton said wildly, still un- 
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able to believe the blessed dream, 
“Does he know?” 

“He knows by now. I left a letter, 
and I didn’t mince matters in it.” Clara 
drew away and let him see a stormy 
and rebellious face. “Do you think,” 
she demanded accusingly, “that I'd 
marry a murderer?” 

“Oh, come!” Alton’s masculine sense 
of fair play asserted itself. “It was a 
business risk. He didn’t look at it that 
way.” 

“Of course not,” Clara agreed with 
ironic cordiality. “Few people under- 
stand what they really are. But he had 
a sneaking hope that you’d never come 
back. He’s a clever man, Alton; he 
knew that I loved you. When you 
went over the cliff he looked—oh, he 
looked glad. He wouldn’t have pushed 
you over, but he was so grateful to 
whatever was removing you out of his 
way. I hate people like that,” cried 
Clara, the vixen. The next moment, 
Clara, the angel, was smiling beatifically 
into his eyes. “Well, I’m ready to be 
your parasite now,” she purred. “Or 
do you intend to refuse me and throw 
me on the world?” 

“The world?” Alton reflected, after 
he had answered the question satisfac- 
torily. “That reminds me.” He took 
off his hat and waved it over his head 
toward the place where the shore line 
had melted into the dusk. “Hey, there!” 
he shouted. “I apologize, old top! 
You’re all right!” 


ACCORDING to statistics, the average American woman spends less than sixty- 
five dollars a year for clothes. Perhaps it’s true, but we should like to see the 
woman who achieves that enviable record. 


oe 


Sucn luck as happens once in 600,000,000,000 times, according to mathe- 
matical experts, came to a New York woman recently when she drew a perfect 
bridge hand of spades. And since spades are the highest trump, and since she 
wisely bid up her hand until she was able to redouble her opponent’s double, she 
achieved the highest possible bridge score obtainable. Rumor has it that her 
husband once held a royal straight flush in poker. 
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The 


Benediction 
of 
Beauty 


By Grace Stair 


Author of “Hoytie Has the Papers,"’] 
“The Widow's Might,"’ etc. 


TARTING softly upstairs through 

the quiet house, that always 

seemed to be waiting so patiently 
in the silence of lower Fifth Avenue 
when he came home late in the eve- 
ning, William Hamilton saw a light 
streaming in dim, blue radiance from 
the door of that mysterious sanctuary 
which was the bedroom of Caro, his 
wife, His rugged head came into the 
path of light and threw a firm silhou- 
ette against the wall at his right as he 
mounted the carpeted steps toward his 
own room at the farther end of the 
hall. 

“William? Is that you?” 

It was absurd, thought he, motionless 
now, with a hand on the polished-wood 
stair rail, for his heart to beat faster 
at that gentle inquiry. What had an 
elderly bank president to do with the 
quickening pulses of love, with such 
unreasoning affection for a beautiful 
woman? So seldom in these crowded 
days and nights had Caro ever wanted 
him, ever asked for a second of his 
time that would have been given her so 
gladly. 














“T want to talk to you for a mo- 
ment, William. Can you come in?” 
Again that gentle voice, no more to be 
denied than her wish for serene isola- 
tion was otherwise to be violated, 

The room where Caro nestled in the 
fine linen and laces of her DuBarry 
bed was one an artist would admire. 
One could be sure that this room con- 
tained all other vanities within walls 
reflecting the color of the sky of 
heaven, carpeted by one of France’s 
treasures, an Aubusson, where roses 
were scattered as though culled by art- 
istic fingers and dipped in all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

But William Hamilton could look 
only toward the great, dark eyes, wide 
and lovely as a child’s, in Caro’s pointed 
face, He could never have his fill, it 
seemed, of looking at those beautiful 
eyes, whether in sunlight or the rose- 
tinted shadow of her night lamp, that 
made such exquisite contrast with her 
curling, yellow-gold hair. He knew all 
their moods, as well, searching them 
now a trifle like a lonesome little boy 
not yet wholly certain of his welcome. 
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So he stood there without a word, en- 
tirely unable to tell her, as he should 
have done, how she seemed to him, 
wrapped like a dear Baby Bunting in 
the white fur of her negligee. 

“T’ve been waiting some time to re- 
mind you that Sallie and Henry are 
coming to dinner to-morrow night.” 
She smiled at him. “I hope you haven’t 
any other horrid business engage- 
ments.” 

“Oh, they’re coming in to talk over 
the wedding, I suppose? The bank 
directors’ dinner to-night couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been avoided. Horrid busi- 
ness engagements are very necessary, 
my dear.” William did not sit down, 
but stood with his folded arms resting 
on the high, rolling footboard of the 
French-blue bed. Caro could think of 
no other word than “loom” to describe 
how he appeared, great height and 
broad shoulders above the tinted wood, 
his blue eyes shining with tender af- 
fection. Dear, inarticulate William, 
who sometimes made things so difficult 
for this very reason! 

“But how have you amused yourself 
to-day ?” 

“The luncheon at Mrs. Melton’s was 
very brilliant, very gay,” responded 
Caro languidly. 

“I suppose you talked of nothing but 
men,” laughed William. 

“On the contrary, we didn’t speak of 
them at all. We discussed many inter- 
esting subjects.” She watched Wil- 
liam’s ironical smile. “Don’t you think 
it agreeable for women to lunch to- 
gether, my friend? Or is it always 
necessary to have men, either in per- 
son or in thought?” Though she 
smiled, too, her air was one of tem- 
pered impertinence. 

Already his thoughts had darted 
away, however, from luncheons and 


women’s nonsense to the men—those 
bankers and business men he had just 
left. 


“Rich, of the Providence bank, was 
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at the dinner. I think that co 
tion I told you about the other day jy 
going through.” He liked to belien 
that Caro shared an interest in hig af. 
fairs. 

“T hadn’t finished telling you abo 
Mrs, Melton’s party, since you wer 
good enough to inquire.” Cara’s ton 
was mild without making her rebuke 
any the less cold and hard. “She ued 
a complete service of Bohemian glass 
and the silk cover on the table was of 
old Chinese brocade in yellow and gold, 
Most original, of course; but a littl 
too fantastic.” 

Patiently William listened, though his 
mind was still centered on his own sub 
ject: Rich of the Providence bank 
Just as he was about to speak, Cam 
said: 

“Will you hand me that little jar of 
cream on the dressing table, Silly-Bill? 
The white cream. Melanie forgot to 
give it to me to-night, and my face is 
fearfully rough.” 

When he came to bring it to her he 
dared not stoop and lift her in his arms, 
for fear of disturbing this calm chil 
woman who never seemed to do more 
than light on the threshold of his heart 
as a butterfly does on a rose. Caro was 
so secure in the retreat she had built 
for herself on the foundation of their 
marriage. 

“What were you going to say” 
Caro gazed softly up at him, her fingers 
lifting little dabs of cream from the 
opened jar. 

William saw how naturally she did 
all this—aware, somehow, that, though 
she looked at him, her mind was really 
in her finger tips for that instant. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” he answered 
sharply. 

“Well, you should know by now that 
I am not interested in business. I 
don’t enjoy being the wife of a man 
who thinks of nothing but business af- 
fairs.” 


“You’re not original in that, at 
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least,” he said bitterly. “But I’m 
afraid business fairs are going to in- 
terfere again with your desires. This 
consolidation I’ve been trying to tell 
you about ever since I came in here 
will mgke it impossible for me to leave 
New York for some time.’ 

“What!” she cried, anger flaming 
now in her eyes. “You mean to say 
that I must give up my trip to Palm 
Beach? Why, I can’t spend the nex 
six weeks in town here! That’s too 
much to expect!” 

“Well, I can’t interrupt my work,” 
he said in a stubborn tone. “And you 
seem to have forgotten Sallie’s mar- 
riage, anyway. You couldn’t stay 
South that long and get back in time 
to help her.” He saw a cynical smile 
curving her lip. 

“You believe this time, do you, that 
she means to keep her word?” 

“T hope so,” he replied. 

“But I know that she wants to go 
to Palm Beach, too.” Caro looked 
fixedly across the undulations of coun- 
terpane to William, back at his old po- 
sition at the foot of her bed. 

“But that would be abominable to 
disappoint Henry for the second time. 
His house has been waiting for her all 
these months.” He frowned, as a 
thought occurred to him. “I hope you 
haven’t been influencing her.” 

Ignoring the implication, Caro said: 

“You forget that a house and a man 
can wait for a woman. And I’ve never 
known Sallie to sacrifice her desire for 
pleasure to anything or anybody.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s true. I can’t un- 
derstand why a member of my family 
could be so selfish as Sallie appears.” 

“Well, I can’t help what Sallie does. 
I’ve got to get away. My nerves are 
all shot to pieces.” If Caro had 
thought her husband’s championship of 
his niece arose from a deep under- 
standing of the girl’s motives, she might 
have been more conciliatory. But Wil- 
liam’s old-fashioned ideas on the sub- 


ject of marriage extended beyond his 
own life to that of his dead sister’s 
daughter. With an income of her own, 
almost as large as William’s, Sallie 
Sears could find the world a dangerous 
playground, and marriage an uncertain 
haven, if she were forced into paths of 
unquestioning obedience to some misty 
conception of duty obsolete in her gen- 
eration. . Caro realized something of 
Sallie’s restless longing, her fear lest 
marriage would mean greater transi- 
tions than she was prepared to make. 
And if there was cause to criticise her 
dalliance with young Henry Colt, there 
was equal reason to censure Henry, too, 
for having held her bound by a long 
engagement if he was not forceful 
enough to persuade her to marriage. 

Baffled as he always was by Caro’s 
constant desire for freedom from life’s 
demands, William gazed somberly at 
her for a moment. 

“Well, I haven’t canceled your draw- 
ing-room on the Seaboard. And per- 
haps you could persuade your brother 
Paul to go with you, if you’re so de- 
termined.” 

The grease shining softly on her 
cheeks and about her mouth only made 
her face seem more illuminated when 
she smiled at him. 

“Oh, thank you! That’s a good idea 
about Paul! And you won’t let them 
sell the reservation, will you, dear?” 
A little, pathetic sigh to touch the heart 
of William, her protector. “It’s so cold 
in New York this winter.” 

Brightly she glanced from him to the 
clock beside her lamp. 

“What an hour! How long we must 
have been talking!’’ With one white 
arm she reached out toward the lamp’s 
cord, politely indicating that as soon 
as he left she would be instantly ready 
to burrow into the pillows. 

Shaking his head with sad impa- 
tience, he thought how hopeless it -was 
to expect that she would ever under- 
stand his needs. 
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“Good night!” said William as cas- 
ually as he could, turning away from 
the bed. 





Caro and ‘William were already 
downstairs when Sallie came rushing 
into the library. The flame-colored 
chiffon of her skirt wrapped itself 
about her in points and billows of fiery 
hue as she kissed her uncle’s cheek and 
went on to embrace Caro fervently. 
Sallie had fluffy brown hair and danc- 
ing hazel eyes that so exactly matched 
her sprightly charm. 

“Oh, I’m so thrilled! I dashed in 
here ahead of Henry to tell you of my 
victory!” In Caro’s arms she turned 
to look at William. “The battle is over 
and we arc not to be married until 
spring. So I can go South with you, 
Caro darling, after all.” Caro’s smile 
for William was of a piece with her 
ironic mirth of the night before. 

“TI wish to believe, Sallie, that you're 
joking,” he said from his place beside 
the high stone mantel, carved . with 
Italian skill and design. William’s ex- 
pression was as severe as the pattern, 
his voice as cold and forbidding as the 
unwarmed stone. 

“On the contrary, Uncle Willie, 
Henry advises me to go. I’m dead 
tired, and my nerves are on edge. It 
only retards our happiness,” she con- 
cluded, in her accustomed tone of mild 
ridicule. 

“Now you're in for a session.” Caro 
laughed gently, though she saw how 
carefully William’s eyes avoided meet- 
ing hers. At this Caro drew Sallie 
down beside her on a bergére. 

“It’s too bad you haven’t more heart 
and less nerves,” he exclaimed impa- 
tiently, glaring down at Sallie. “Bui 
Henry is a stupid fool. He should 
never have listened to you.” 

“Oh, he didn’t listen! At least, not 
with good grace. I was just on the 
point of giving him back his ring. He 
saw that, and I guess he’d rather marry 
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all. Can’t you understand that?” 

“Well, I cannot!” William thrust a 
clenched fist down into the pocket of 
his dinner coat. 

“I’m sorry you feel so, beloved un- 
cle. For I have made my peace with 
Henry. In a moment he'll be in from 
parking the car, pulling at his mus- 
tache and wondering what it’s all 
about.” 

“Oh, you women!” William replied. 
“You play always with a man’s affec- 
tion. You have no sense of honor; 
your word is given more to torture; 
you must be sure of a victim for your 
coquetries. And then you wonder why 
some men take to drink.” 

“Bravo!” Sallie clapped her hands, 
“Too bad there isn’t more cf an audi- 
ence to hear this lecture on—what shall 
we say ?—-feminine psychology ?” 

William’s face flushed a deep red, 
but he continued to speak in defense 
of his contentions. 

“It’s true! You treat your jewelry 
with more care; the works of your 
watch mean more than the minds and 
emotions of any man. No man could 
hope to elevate you to his sphere. 
You’re too independent. And you, Sal- 
lie, use the pretext of your health to 
postpone your marriage. You're about 
as honest with that boy as the devil 
would be!” 

“Ah, me! You force me to say it! 
I love Henry!” Her soft mockery went 
back to the days of Lydia Languish for 
its sentimental drawl. “But I’m too 
young to marry. I haven’t had my 
fling.” Now it was twentieth-century 
Sallie who spoke with a different tone 
of satire. “I haven’t attained the de- 
gree of perfection necessary to enter 
the enchanted state of married bliss, 
perhaps; nor reached the exalted 
heights men live upon. Anyway, I'd 
feel too much the orphan with you and 
Caro away; for what is a poor girl to 
do, who is bound hand and foot?” 


a little late with his Sallie than not at 
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Caro interrupted at this: 

“You are good, you two! But I must 
iell you, Sallie, that William has just 
announced that he could not go away 
now because of your approaching mar- 


riage. 

“What? William not going to Palm 
Beach? Oh, boy! Won't we have 
fyn? Play as hard as we like, and no 
lectures afterward.” 

“Thank you,’ commented William 
dryly, moving away from the fireplace. 
“lm going to look up Henry and tell 
him he must go with you. He should 
have been in here long ago, by the by. 
Where on earth was he going to park 
the car?” 

“How should I know? He’s prob- 
ably sulking in the hall.” Sallie 
jumped to her feet. “But don’t take 
vengeance on me, please.” She 
stopped her uncle as he went by, and, 
holding his coat lapels, she coaxed: 
“Just let me play as I will these last 
few months of liberty. After that I'll 
go safe and sane by Henry’s side like 
any well-harnessed creature.” 

At last William smiled, to think of 
Sallie trotting sane and safe with any 
man. And to make her victory more 
certain she put her arms around his 
neck, saying : 

“If you insist on giving advice to 
Henry, be gentle with him!’ Then, in 
the same cool, sweet way that the lit- 
tle Sallie had as a child, she kissed his 
cheek. “Do it for love of Sallie?” she 
whispered. 

As William left the room, Sallie exe- 
cuted a pirouette with a wicked twin- 
kle in her eye. 

“How hard life is!” she sighed cheer- 
fully, stopping in front of Caro’s chair. 

“Henry is the one to say that, you 
bad child,” chided Caro, smiling. “Be- 
cause | don’t believe you intend mar- 
tying him, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I do, Caro.” Sallie hesi- 
tated. “But I don’t think I'll ever be 
as happy as I am just now. I don’t 


see why he’s in such a hurry. I’m not 
quite sure I care as I should.” 

“If you loved Henry very deeply, 
you'd not be asking that.” . Something 
in Caro’s voice made Sallie look at her 
intently. Memories and dreams, with 
sweet, secret hopes yet unfulfilled, 
thronged back of Caro’s eyes. 

“Well, if you’re speaking of the love 
one reads about in books, I say men 
are too possessive to inspire it, and 
women far too occupied to need it. 
How can I tell whether I care for 
Henry? We've been too much to- 
gether. Engaged for two years! 
Whoever heard of such a thing?” 

Caro laughed outright at this, her in- 
trospective mood quite gone. 

Sallie laughed, too, and asked: 

“What's this I hear about Willie let- 
ting you go to Palm Beach alone? 
Scandalous! It’s against the principles 
of the family. You know that, don’t 
you?” Sallie could never consider 
Caro in the relation of aunt to herself, 
being as she was too near her own age, 
too close to her own mode of life. 

“William has some project on foot 
—a consolidation or something of the 
sort. If he went with me, he’d be here 
heart and brain, anyway. He’s sug- 
gested having Paul go down.” 

Impulsively 
wide. 

“That’s great! I feel so free and 
happy, somehow, that I’d like to em- 
brace the whole world. I don’t know 
why I’m so eager to get down South 
this year. Maybe it’s the thought of 
lying in the sand, watching the wheels 
go round at Bradley’s, or having dinner 
at Whitehall. I wish I were there this 
very minute, don’t you?” Caro, sit- 
ting slim and straight against the tap- 
estry background of the old bergére, 
answered the question tacitly in the sud- 
den opening of her eyes, wide with vi- 
sions, before white lids drooped over 
them again. 

“Oh, and you're adorable to-night, 


Sallie flung her. arms 





too!” cried Sallie, in tones so sincere, 
so warm that they gave tribute to the 
beautiful young matron. “How did 
you ever happen to get into our family, 
anyway? You look like a holy image 
in your white satin, with your lovely, 
bright hair for a crown. Only your 
eyes are not blue like heaven. They 
are soft and dark, like velvet curtains 
before some shrine in a little, old, for- 
gotten church.” 


“Sallie, darling! That’s touching, 
really. I don’t think any one ever said 


quite so beautiful a thing about me be- 
fore.” Caro’s voice was hushed as 
though a charm would be broken if she 
spoke too firmly. 

“Well, you are beautiful! Beside 
you, I feel like hiding my head.” 

“Nonsense, child! Don’t be foolish! 
You'd not change your sweet little face 
with me nor any one else.” 

Just then a maid appeared in one 
doorway as the men came in at other 
end of the room. Sallie whispered: 

“I do hope Henry isn’t in such a bad 
humor that he spoils your dinner, dear.” 

But at their first glance of Henry’s 
face they both knew that William had 
not injected much resignation into the 
spirit of the young man. Chagrin was 
easily read im his expressive face. The 
joyous smile, the air of good-fellow- 
ship, the ready sympathy which made 
him a great favorite with his set—all 
these were missing, and his dark-gray 
eyes reflected an inner conflict. 

“Well, dear Henry,” said Caro, giv- 
ing him her hand, “don’t feel too badly. 
I was not aware of this latest caprice 
of Sallie’s.” 

“T suppose our social structure is re- 
sponsible; one person must imitate the 
other, no matter what happens in con- 
sequence.” Henry looked straight into 
Caro’s eyes with firm resentment. 


“Don’t be unjust, Henry! It won't 


be long until spring, and that’s a lovely 
time for a wedding.” 
“Yes, if it ever comes off,” he re- 
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sponded ungraciously. His despairing 
glance turned to SaMy for a brief sen 
ond, 

“Never fear, dear boy,” said William, 
laying his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. “It will be all too soon for 
your tranquillity of mind.” 

“That’s just what I told him,” said 
Sally, as they went in to dinner, 





During the hours Caro spent in prep. 
aration for her departure she had time 
for long meditation, even moments of 
remorse and regret lest the weeks of 
the immediate future might hold mm 
foreseen difficulties. Once there was 
even a presentment of sorrow that 
made her beg William to tell her if he 
would be too lonely after she had gone, 

“No, no my dear! You see your 
health and pleasure must come: before 
any other thing.” 

William had always been like that, 
she told herself, thinking back to those 
days in the South when he had first 
come into her life. She had been al- 
ways oppressed and limited in a worldly 
sense by the noble poverty which had 


been her father’s heritage from the 
Civil War. Her exceptional beauty 


had seemed to demand luxury from 
life, and she was stirred ot a strange 
restlessness within herself by a faint 
strain of Latin blood left in her veins 
by some Huguenot ancestor. Pos 
sessed of charm since her girlhood, her 
eyes were always full of dreams that 
drove her, as she grew older, to study 
religious cults and read occult sciences 
in search of a perfect fulfillment. From 
the love stories of France, devoured 
surreptitiously during her school days, 
the idea of a grand passion had im- 
pressed itself upon her. 

Then came William Hamilton, with 
his millions and a family pride vested 
in his mother and sister, eager to ex- 
change all he had for her loveliness. 
When they were married Caro hoped 
that she had reached the port of fo 
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mance, but life with her husband was 
too perfect, too tranquil; and when she 
realized how he loved her, she deter- 
mined to keep him her slave, torment- 
ing him with her insecure affections. 
Yet through all this she felt the re- 
straint of William’s puritanism, which 
held her respect even though it pre- 
vented him from entering with any 
zestful spirit into her little mundane 
amusements. 

Caro thought of all these forces 
which had enmeshed her, while here 
was Sallie, free to dare what Caro had 
never been given the chance to do. 
Since her baby days Sallie had held the 
world in her tiny hands, but in how 
different a fashion from Caro’s domin- 
ion of beauty. Sallie was a typical 
fashionable young girl; at liberty to be 
polite and impolite; to be good, to be 
bad, to flirt ; to be ignorant; to be a good 
friend and an enemy without pity; to 
disarm all feeling by originality of 
speech; to be honestly proud of smok- 
ing and drinking as the emancipated 
woman; to love the conquests so easily 
made, and yet to hold friendships at a 
great price. Sallie could not claim 
beauty, but that she did not need, since 
that elusive charm which surrounds the 
eternal childhood of all ingenuous spir- 
its made her at once lovable and cruel. 

And there was Henry Colt, most de- 
voted and most persistent of Sallie’s 
admirers. He knew the winning of 
Sallie would cost him dear; yet he had 
no thought of giving her up, and his 
promises, his ardent, fiery love-making 
had finally won her hand. But the mo- 
ment she felt her liberty to be in dan- 
ger, she became furious, pushing him 
to the limit of his endurance with her 
whims, Then when she saw that she 
had hurt him too much, she would come 
with tears in her eyes to promise that 
she would be good, so surprisingly dear 
in her penitence that Henry could only 
gather her close in his arms, thanking 
Heaven for such a perfect gift. 


The dinner hour at Bradley’s, before 
playing began in earnest for the eve- 
ning, was always exhilarating. One ap- 
peared to dine leisurely, yet always with 
a heart ready to thrill afterward at 
some unexpected stroke of fortune 
from the tables, at the appearance of 
some new beauty in the gaming room, 
even at the possibility of tragedy on the 
heels of an enormous loss. Caro Ham- 
ilton and Sallie Sears had come es- 
corted by Paul Everly, Caro’s brother, 
and a young architect named Claude 
Beckwith, eager for fresh excitement. 

A few days after their arrival in 
Palm Beach, established at a corner ta- 
ble, Caro and the rest could survey the 
room, rapidly filling with men and 
women in the most exquisite evening 
costumes. Caro, in blond satin, and 
Sallie like a débutante in white, looked 
on with interest as each new group en- 
tered. 

Suddenly Caro saw the captain bow- 
ing obsequiously beside a small table 
where he had just drawn out a chair 
for a tall, commanding figure of a man 
who sat down facing in Caro’s general 
direction. Another instant and the dark 
eyes were roving casually from face to 
face, meeting Caro’s, pausing for a 
steady second, going serenely about 
their calm circuit of the room. But tu- 
mult stayed on in Caro’s heart where a 
strange, sweet peace was also singing. 
She knew what message for herself had 
come from those steady eyes, as gray 
black as a winter forest in the snowy 
haze of distance. For already those 
same eyes, out of all the throng on the 
beach, had encountered her own; they 
had followed her that very afternoon 
from a corner under the blossoming 
orange trees at the Everglades as she 
danced with Paul or Claude. She was 
fascinated by the eloquent sadness that 
lingered in his gaze, the championship 
of lost causes that dared hope. 

“Who is that man across there?” 
Caro heard Sallie ask. “His ancestors 
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have worn plumes and lace, and at the 
same time commanded armies and 
served their king, I know. They ought 
to snare him for the movies.” 

“Handsome devil, I grant you,” 
agreed Paul. “He’s a foreigner of 
some description.” 

Caro felt that he would surely be 
foreign to the perverse American de- 
sire for pleasure as an end in itself, but 
he would not be stranger to the delicate 
nuances of enjoyment. Witness, she 
thought, how much he expressed a very 
visible pleasure whenever he glanced 
toward her across the room. 

“If our prince continues his ad- 
vances, I’ll have to send for William, 
I think.” Now Paul, who was accus- 
tomed to the tribute paid by the world 
to his sister’s arresting beauty, was 
leaning forward to whisper in mock 
seriousness. He, too, had seen that this 
stranger’s admiration was directed 
solely toward Caro, for all that he sur- 
veyed the entire party as he looked 
about the room so casually. 

Then he had finished his dinner and 
was passing close to their table on his 
way from the room. Was this the end 
of the chapter, Caro asked herself as 
they watched him go. 

In the next two hours the gayety of 
the place, and the pleasurable excite- 
ment of meeting old acquaintances, 
crowded every other thought from 
their minds. Sallie was soon settled at 
a hazard table, where Paul and Claude 
joined the play to please her. But 
gradually, as Caro grew tired of watch- 
ing them, she became aware of the in- 
creasing crowd about a table at the end 
of the room. 

“I’m going down to join that crowd,” 
she explained. “You'll find me around 
here somewhere.” 

At first she could not see all the 
players, yet instinctively felt that some 
one of them was holding the attention 
of the rest. A big winner, perhaps! 

Presently a young couple made their 


way from the table’s edge, breaking a 
path through the crowd so that Caro 
was instantly beside the green cloth, in 
full sight of the wheel and its whirling 
ball. It was the moment of tension, 

“Forty-nine on the black!” an- 
nounced the croupier, his long hands 
flashing above the heaps of chips. 

But the heaviest loser at the board, 
the man who had attracted the notice 
of all this crowd, was quite oblivious to 
his latest loss. Across the table, he 
was already reaching out to make a new 
play. His white hands, with the taper- 
ing, sensitive fingers a surgeon might 
have envied, indicated no hesitation in 
his mind. Caro, watching his bent 
head, knew why she had been drawn to 
the table. It was not curiosity. She 
knew that within the next second those 
strange, gray eyes would lift to find her 
there. 

A yellow bill from her little gold bag 
fluttered to the table, catching the 
croupier’s eye. Followed a quick pass- 
ing of brightly colored chips, and Caro 
was reaching out to play. 

Seven, seventeen, and double O! 
Without looking, she knew the stran- 
ger had recognized her, too; for there 
were other chips thrown quickly upon 
hers on seven, seventeen, and double O! 

Now she raised her eyes to meet his, 
her heart stirring to a madness that had 
nothing whatever to do with the thrill 
of the play in her blood. 

The wheel spun and the little ball 
slipped into a groove that was not 
marked seven, seventeen or double O. 
But again Caro played the same combi- 
nation of numbers, and again the man 
across the table followed, after a sec- 
ond’s hesitation as if loath to hamper 
her chances with his record of ill for- 
tune. Nor was it broken, that record, 
for again they lost. Caro had forgot- 
ten the crowd, swiftly taking the meas- 
ure of her beauty, not heedless that the 
elements of romance and adventure 
were in their company. 
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At the third venture, however, dou- 
ble O won. Involuntarily there was a 
rusting murmur of comment, punc- 
tuated by little shrieks of excitement 
from the women. Principally they were 
thinking how the man’s luck had 
changed at last. And surely his luck 
had been marvelously transformed. To 
see him play now was a revelation. Al- 
ways he won, no matter how absurd his 
chances seemed, thought Caro, who had 
long since dropped out of the play. 
Thousands of dollars he was staking 
now on a single turn of the shining arc. 
It was a sensation. 

Caro speculated now on his national- 
ity, his rank. One did not acquire his 
quiet air of assurance unless through 
contacts with the world—the world of 
fashion, of wealth, of power. And yet 
his eyes were so gentle, his smile so 
frankly given to her in these moments 
of understanding, that she felt a phi- 
losopher’s soul beneath it all. 

Abruptly the voice of the croupier 
startled the spectators. 

“The bank is closed,” he said simply, 
preparing to leave the table, while the 
crowd scattered to spread the news that 
a stranger had broken the bank. 

But the victor of the evening was 
speaking to Caro across the deserted 
colors of the table. 

“Is it permitted, madame, that I 
thank you for my good fortune? I 
shall take this as an augury for the 
future—that success will attend me 
whenever you are near.” 

Caro listened almost solemnly to his 
words, standing with thoughtful eyes 
downcast. Around the end of the ta- 
ble he was coming toward her. 

“Fortune has used me cruelly these 
past few days, never to let me speak 
to you until now.”” She looked up 
quickly to see which she might believe: 
the admiration in his eyes or the light 
gallantry of his smiling lips. Long 
since Caro had learned that she must 
always take discount for her beauty 
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when she sought truth in the heart of a 
man. 

“I was at the end of my rope,” he 
added simply, with the faintest possible 
accent. 

“So far as that?” commented Caro, 
at last, smiling in faint sarcasm. 

“As far as that,” echoed the young 
man seriously, “When a woman pro- 
vokes, we are obliged to follow. It is 
a homage we render.” He stopped as 
if enchanted. “I have never seen so 
much beauty,” he finished quietly. 

Flattered she was, surely; but not 
content. The emotion aroused in her 
heart was too deep for compliments. 

A cool hand on her arm, and Sallie’s 
voice cried gayly: 

“Caro! Was it you who broke the 
bank? Tell us this most exciting 
news!’” Paul and Claude had also 
come up and were regarding the stran- 
ger with polite scrutiny. 

“IT didn’t win, Sallie, dear. 
this gentleman.” 

Punctiliously he bowed, heels click- 
ing together in salute. 

“T am John Renzey, at your serv- 
ice,” he addressed them. 

A moment’s hesitation, 

“Miss Sears, Mr. Beckwith, and my 
brother, Mr. Everly.” Caro introduced 
the others in rapid, toneless nervous- 
ness, acutely conscious of Sallie’s wide 
eyes. Just a little she was afraid of her 
young relative’s powers of penetration. 

“You’ve had a wonderful bit of 
luck,” observed Paul in frank admira- 
tion. 


It was 


“It means something to break the 
bank here,” supplemented Claude envi- 
ously. 

Again Renzey bowed, repeating qui- 
etly : 

“Tt is agreed that I have had a won- 
derful bit of luck.” 

“There’s certainly plenty of money 
floating about here to-night,” said 
Claude. “Money and jewels enough to 
ransom all the kings left in Europe.” 
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Renzey favored his new acquaintance 
with a single shrewd glance of ap- 
praisal. 

“Tf all the diamonds here were spar- 
kling water, one would need never be 
thirsty,” he cried. 

At this Sallie cried indignantly : 

“Then you think Americans know 
only the value of diamonds!” She had 
been disappointed to find mild dreams 
of romance shattered by the sound of 
‘such a handsome man’s so ordinary 
name. “John Renzey” might belong to 
anybody. 

“No, no, mademoiselle! Not at all! 
But to-night we surely must have seen 
most of the diamonds that have been 
mined and brought over from the coun- 
tries on the other side. Yet the dia- 
monds are as nothing when beauty is in 
view.” He bowed to Sallie, but his 
eyes sought Caro as he stood erect once 
more. 

This was better, decided Sallie, 
laughing across at him with all the free- 


dom of her joyous nature shining in her 
eyes. 
“That’s always been my impression,” 


she said. “Life and beauty are too 
brilliant to be dimmed by a few spar- 
kling gems. Extravagance in anything 
is such poor taste.” 

“Henry ought to hear you say that,” 
laughed Paul. “It would give——” 

But Sallie had interrupted imperi- 
ously. 

“Oh, Paul! Why spoil a perfectly 
good time? Just the mention of old- 
fashioned names makes me nervous.” 

All this time Caro had been conscious 
of John Renzey’s regard, that envel- 
oped her in spite of his apparent atten- 
tion to the general conversation. She 
had always been used to admiration; 
but this was different. Sometimes her 
heart swelled with pleasure to feel that 
people were impressed with her beauty ; 
at other times she had been indignant; 
but now her very soul seemed thrilled 
at this conquest. Even Sallie had not 
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held his thought with her gay bade 
nage. Were they two guided by invisible 
hands, or was she only hypnotized by 
the charm of Old World manners? 
When his eyes rested ardently on her 
face she appeared not to see. Yet, if 
she could have known, his vanity ex 
ulted because of her reticence, her high- 
bred air of ignoring his adulation, 

Having learned the stranger’s name, 
Paul Everly was surprised to discover 
that, like themselves, he was staying at 
the Everglades Club. But further 
than that he could find out nothing, 
Who had sponsored his membership 
was a mystery, since no one seemed to 
have the slightest knowledge of is 
background. His very name was non- 
committal, though his slight accent be- 
spoke Continental training. Still, he 
was established at a club so well known 
for its exclusiveness that he must have 
had influential backing to have been ad- 
mitted. That was that, as far as Paul 
could discern, and there the matter 
rested, for Renzey made little effort to 
acquire a_ circle of acquaintances, 
though he seemed to enjoy being with 
their small party. 

One Saturday evening, very late, 
Caro and the rest of the quartet stopped 
at Bradley’s to watch the play. The 
place was crowded, but presently Caro, 
seated alone for the instant in a quiet 
corner, saw John Renzey detach him- 
self from a group at one of the tables, 
Her eyes dwelt pensively on his face, 
as he approached, while she noted the 
fine line of his delicate nostrils, the 
curve of his lip that was almost femi- 
nine, Yet his serene forehead and calm 
eyes dominated his countenance to an 
extent which obliterated the impression 
of weakness, 

Surrounded by all the gay assem 
blage, Caro knew intuitively that John 
Renzey was abstracted, perhaps a little 
homesick for some familiar scene dear 
to his heart. But she was scarcely pre- ¢ 
pared for his question when it came. 
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“Will you go to church with me in 
the morning? To a quaint church 
down along the shore to which we 
would drive in time for the twelve- 
o’clock service?” 

It touched Caro, in spite of her 

amazement to have him speak so sim- 
ly. 
“You are like a guardian angel, your- 
self, in that heavenly blue,” he re- 
marked, half to himself, almost imper- 
sonally, as an artist might comment. 
“In my home we have one religion and 
one country,” he was adding softly, sit- 
ting down beside her. “I have ob- 
served that your people do not go to 
church much, save as a fashion. With 
us, we have as much emotion for the 
church as for love. Yet we never for- 
get the one for the other.” 

“From what I read of your charac- 
ter, you can’t be so measured in the 
emotions of love or religion that you 
might not be in danger of forgetting the 
one for the other.” 

“Until now I have never been 
tempted away from my heavenly 
saints.” He laughed in soft impudence. 

In the end she had promised to go 
with him; and when they set out next 
morning in Renzey’s motor, the very 
day itself seemed attuned to worship. 
Once they had left behind the tinted- 
stucco palaces of Ocean Boulevard the 
smooth road might have been on a des- 
ert island, for all the stretch of sea and 
sandy shore. Against the blue, the 
palm trees were like branched candle- 
sticks, waiting for the sun to touch 
their tops to golden flame. Misty spray 
dissolved in the sunlight on the beach, 
where little, chanting waves made in- 
cessant music. 

They found the little church shel- 
tered in a grove of palms. Caro’s re- 
sponsive heart thrilled at the solemn 
rituals, while John was satisfied merely 
to have her beside him in the house of 
prayer. His soul went out in worship, 
though his devotions were mingled with 


gratitude for the granting of his wish 
to see her beauty in this holy setting. 
He had been quite right to feel instinc- 
tively that such loveliness belonged as 
much to shrines as to the haunts of the 
world, 

3ut when Caro had come back to the 
club, she shut herself in her room to 
write to William, refusing even to have 
luncheon with John or the others. She 
tried to make her letter full of news of 
their gayeties and observations on the 
life about them. But she had never 
been used to tender words with him, 
whether spoken or written, so when she 
finished by almost begging him to come 
South and join her, she felt subcon- 
sciously that William would read into 
the sentences imperiousness rather than 
the pleading of her heart. But her plan 
to remain in Palm Beach a month 
longer would give him ample time to 
make his arrangements. 

She had just slipped the letter into 
its envelope when Sallie entered with 
several notes in her hand, ready for the 
post. She leaned over the back of 
Caro’s chair to kiss her cheek. 

“Well, goody-goody! I hear you 
went to church this morning while I 
was sleeping. Didst say a prayer for 
wayward Sallie?” 

Caro, looking dreamily through the 
open window to the glimpse of the 
quiet lake beyond, merely answered 
gently: 

“I think sometimes that none of us 
go to church often enough to learn what 
peace can really be, dear little Sallie!” 

“Oh, rats! Who wants peace?” 
laughed the irreverent Sallie. “Let me 
tell you what I once found in a book 
of memoirs we had to read in school. 
The Margravine of Bayreuth must have 
been some girl in her day, for she 
wrote: “The old and the ugly gener- 
ally fall to God’s share.’ And I say, 
‘Ain't it the truth?’ And I asks you 
to meditate on that a while.” 

But Caro made no reply; and after a 
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moment Sallie inquired whether she 
had any letters to mail. 

“I’ve just finished one to William.” 

A dancing step or two sent Sallie 
whirling in glee. 

“T’ll bet anything I know what you’ve 
said, ’cause I’ll bet I’ve said the same 
thing to Henry: that we want to stay 
down here a little longer.” 

Now Caro turned to scan the girl’s 
face. Her eyes dropped the length of 
the piquant form, wrapped in a long 
velveteen coat of sapphire blue over her 
white dress. Caro’s face was serious, 
not to be moved by the happiness in 
Sallie’s ingenuous gaze. 

“Oh, Sallie! That’s hardly fair of 
you! I’ve written William to join me. 
You’ve got to go North and get ready 
for the wedding.” 

“Piker!” taunted Sallie. “You prom- 
ised to help me! Tl go North when 
you go. And as for Henry, [’m only 
holding him back from bondage a few 
weeks longer. Ungrateful wretch 
though he is, he'll appreciate that lib- 
erty some day when it’s gone.” She 
chortled in wicked glee. “Oh, auntie, 
auntie! My Uncle Willie’ll be mad at 
you, though! You promised to come 
back early. And he’s so terribly hon- 
est that, if he gives his word, he gives 
it for always and always and expects 
everybody to do the same thing.” 


Like a rhapsody the days passed 
after that; the promenades, moments 
spent on the shores of a blue sea, the 
gay words, the innocent téte-d-tétes, 
created an atmosphere of languorous 
desire. It never oocurred to Caro to 
resist the charming companionship of 
John Renzey, so much the master of 
gallantry, who knew so well how to 
cloak tenderest admiration in a jesting 
word that could not alarm the con- 
science. 

Then came the morning when Caro 
received William’s letter, sent in reply 
to hers. Sally had been right. He did 


not like the suggestion to stay on at 
Palm Beach; he reminded Caro that she 
had promised to come home at the end 
of six weeks. Perversely inspired by 
the severe, cold tone of his letter, Caro 
wrote, in effect: Very well. He could 
stay at home, but she had no intention 
of returning. 

When she went to look for consola- 
tion from Paul, she found him just 
turning away from the desk with a tele- 
gram in his hand. 

“Isn’t this the limit?” he asked, hold- 
ing out the yellow slip. “I’ve got to 
go back to New York right away.” 

“Business, I suppose?” inquired his 
sister sarcastically. 

“You needn’t be so sore about it. It 
won't make any difference to you. 
You'll soon be going home, yourself; 
and Renzey’s still here to dance at- 
tendance on you.” 

“Oh, don’t be vulgar, Paul! You 
talk as if John were a rank idler. He’s 
so mttch finer than that!” 

“So-o-o! Well, you just promise me 
that you won’t coquette too much. 
Those fellows are apt to be serious and 
persistent where a pretty woman is in- 
volved.” 

“T'll promise nothing!” retorted Caro 
haughtily. “And I’m not going home 
as soon as you expect.” 

Paul thrust his hands into the pock- 
ets of his golf knickers. 

“I’m almost beginning to agree with 
William that you set a bad example for 
Sallie. Henry won’t stand for any 
more delays; no man would, the way 
you two women play around.” 

“Sallie knows her own mind,” Caro 
replied coolly. “I’m not responsible 
for what she does.” 

With a gesture of indifference, as if 
he gave up the problem, Paul went off 
to make his arrangements, 

As for John Renzey, he had almost 
forgotten the purpose which had 
brought him to Palm Beach in his su- 
preme enjoyment of this woman whom 
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he considered the loveliest of her sex. 
There were many times when she 
seemed proof against his seductive ad- 
miration, when the enveloping caress 
in his regard did not ruffle the sur- 
face of her calm. When he held her 
hand for a moment, he would find it 
cool as a young girl’s might be; and 
when he spoke in words of tenderness 
or passion, she mocked him. Like all 
American women, it seemed, she wished 
only for an adventure, feeling all the 
while that platonism was a_ virtue. 
Well, he’d give her as much romance 
as she would take, without fear of be- 
ing considered serious. How little he 
knew or realized the hidden fires that 
blazed in Caro’s heart, or how eager 
she was to embrace life’s greatest gift! 

Sallie and Claude Beckwith viewed 
the progress of the affair in different 
ways. Claude smiled often at the little 
comedy of romance. But Sallie felt 
left out of something that seemed heau- 
tiful. She was willing to be amused by 
him, too; and when his devotion seemed 
all for Caro, Sallie could only rage and 
declare unhappily that it was stupid for 
Henry to have let her go away from 
him. She drifted out on the sea of dis- 
content. She, too, longed to be in love. 

John Renzey’s surest appeal to Caro 
was to ask her again to go to church 
with him. Was that to be a point in 
the future, she asked herself? Did he 
desire her to accept his faith? 

But with it all, Caro decided that for 
a while there must be no more téte-a- 
tetes. She dreaded the danger, yet her 
heart hungered for it. More and more 
acutely she was sensible of the great 
difference between the cold, calm ac- 
ceptance of the average husband—Wil- 
liam especially, who never gave a 
thought to the romantic desires that live 
in every woman’s heart—and the gra- 
cious attentions of John, which always 
spoke of undying love. One might im- 
agine that, like the knights of old, he’d 
stake his life on his lady’s favor. She 


found herself imagining situations in 
which she and John figured, but never 
Willtam. 

Then came an evening when a pure, 
argent moon drew a_ phosphorescent 
glow from the verdant earth and cov- 
ered every object with a silvery patina. 
Sallie and Caro, Claude and John, had 
been playing bridge on Claude’s house- 
boat. All about them Lake Worth 
scintillated, spreading magic pathways 
to the shore. The lights of West Palm 
Beach, the yellow headlights on motors 
moving across the bridge, the squares 
of warm brilliance shining through the 
windows at Montmartre only empha- 
sized the cool lunar majesty. 

The bridge game finished, the four 
came ashore. But there was no motor 
waiting, as John had ordered. Lei- 
surely they set out to stroll along the 
trail, where two empty chairs, return- 
ing to the club, suddenly appeared in 
single file like a genie’s gift. Before 
Caro could prevent it, Sallie and Claude 
had hopped into one of them, calling: 

“Come on, let’s ride around the lake 
trail. It’s too gorgeous to go indoors.” 

There was nothing for Caro but to 
accept John’s hand, assisting her into 
the second chair. 

“You wouldn’t mind if I 
home, rather than ride, would you, 
John?” she asked softly. Caro was a 
veritable spirit of the moonlight, in 
green, with a chiffon scarf about her 
throat. 

For many minutes there was no 
sound save the scrunch of pebbles be- 
neath the wheels, as their chair boy pro- 
pelled the vehicle. John sat silent, his 
head drooping, visibly absorbed by 
some deep idea. 

“What's the matter? 
bad humor, John?” 

“No! Not at all. I am just trying 
to find an answer to a problem.” 

“Of psychology ?” 

“No!” His head was ‘raised, as he 
looked at her abruptly. “Perhaps you 


went on 


Are you in a 
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can help me, Yes, I think you could, 
better than any one else.” 

“I?” she cried in simulated astonish- 
ment, 

“I want to know,” he demanded 
gravely, “with your youth, intelligence, 
and beauty, how you expect to live 
without love?” 

“Without love!” she repeated. 
I love my husband. He is a wonder- 
ful man, Perhaps I haven’t spoken of 
him often, but sd 

“And you are here, so far from him, 
voluntarily?” John’s reproachful voice 
lingered over the words. “I am begin- 
ning to think in America ‘husband’ has 
a special sentiment, that permits one to 
travel, to be amused, with no thought 
of obligations. When one loves, a sep- 
aration is unhappiness. It bruises the 
heart.” 

Caro laughed gayly, and yet she 
thought how true were his words, how 
well he understood the modern life. 

“Thank Heaven, then, we're in 
America. We certainly do not live for 
men or husbands alone here.” 

Silence, and then: 

“No? And what do you live for?” 
—a crescendo of tempered irony. 


“But 


“For our families, for society, for 
our friends. We must develop our own 
individuality; our spirits must pro- 
gress.” 

Stupefied, he regarded hei 

“You mock me?” 

“Not at all,” she declared earnestly. 

“And that satisfies?”’ he queried. 

“Perfectly.” 


“And you,” he persisted; “have you 


no other desires?” 
Caro hesitated for a moment. 
“T have need of a 

fection, which I possess 

dignity were in her tone. 


solid, durable af- 
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His voice was low with deep emo- 
tion, then, as he said: “I have divined 
that you beautiful, spiritual 
quality. felt astonished, 
charmed,” that dared not 
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seek hers turned moody eyes to the 
shining surface of the lake. 

After a little Caro made an effort tg 
speak banteringly, but in her heart she 
was thrilled by his serious attitude, 
They said nothing more until the chair 
stopped on the curved drive at the door 
of the club. 

“I think I shall say good night,” she 
said. “I am tired.” She held out her 
hand, which he pressed to his lips be. 
fore he turned away without a word, 

In her room his curious manner, his 
words, the deep tones of his voice, re 
turned again and again to haunt her, 
Since Adam’s time this ruse of curi- 
osity has been a factor in the soul’s de 
mands, a means for man to persuade 
woman that the tree of life belongs to 
those who love. Caro stood before her 
dressing table, looking into the glass 
with eyes that saw far beyond her re 
flected, beautiful image, in the soft 
lights of the room. What was it John 
had said? A spiritual quality. She 
knew an awakened sense of regret, a 
wish for the ability to understand this 
madness that was enslaving her. 

Suddenly she heard a faint creak at 
the French windows across the room, 
which opened onto a long balcony with 
steps leading into the gardens at the 
back of the maisonettes. Caro’s heart 
beat rapidly, almost deafening her. She 
held her breath, the better to listen, 
Slowly the window swung back. A 
man’s figure appeared black against the 
moonlight; another step, and John 
Renzey was bowing before her, auda- 
cious, compelling. 

Her voice strangling in her throat, 
Caro “What do you want? 
How dare you come in here? Ohl 
Go, please, go at once !”’ The feeling 
of timidity was her first thought. 

But John advanced swiftly and, drop- 
ping on one knee before her, said: 

“T have come to ask an audience as 
one does from a queen. On my honor!” 

Caro’s face was deadly pale. 
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“Tf you had honor, you’d not have 
done this—breaking in here like an 
apache.” She tried to keep her voice 
from betraying her. 

At this John’s face went pale, then 
flushed crimson. 

“So this is all you mean by your 
coquetries? I give admiration, an hom- 
age of my heart. I love you, and you 
call me robber.” 

But Caro, turning half away from his 
kneeling figure, put her hands over her 
ears and would not listen. 

“I love you,” he repeated fervidly. 

The warm flame of his passion 
touched her; she felt the blood mount- 
ing to her head like wine. While she 
stood motionless, he rose and took her 
hand, holding it gently. The more she 
wished to yield, the more fiercely she 
resisted. She loved this man; she knew 
it now; and, in spite of fear, her soul 
exulted. 

Hurriedly 
away. 

“But I do not love you!” she lied 
desperately. “‘Go, go, at once!’ 

“Are you sending me away for all 
time?” he asked slowly. 

Caro was trembling with fear, fight- 
ing for control over herself. “I am— 
most certainly! I’ve never given you 
cause to think that I cared for you in 
any way! In any way!” she repeated, 
stamping her foot as she whirled upon 
him. At that moment she would have 
been capable of driving him out by 
force, lest all her resolution to duty 
vanish in her submission to his will. 

Now his humiliation was complete. 
His love that had seemed a miracle had 
lost its power; it lay like a dead thing 
in his heart. At the same time her 
hysterical manner frightened him. 
Without another word, John turned 
back to the window and went out. 

Minutes passed in silence. He was 
gone, and Caro was victorious. But 
what a bitter triumph for her heart! 
She felt her knees go weak with the 


she snatched her hand 
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reaction from this struggle, so that she 
sank into the nearest chair. Though 
she might shut her eyes, strive to shut 
out of her mind this strange episode, 
she still beheld John on his knees be- 
fore her, pleading for her love. He 
had not considered her marriage a bar- 
rier. Yet, in all this, why should she 
feel joy, a sensation intense to a de- 
gree she had never known before? 
What superior force had he used? Val- 
jantly she tried to dismiss these trou- 
bled thoughts as she made ready for 
bed. This could not last, she consoled 
herself. But sleep did not come easily. 
Disquieting memories thronged her 
brain. 

For several days Caro refused to 
leave her room. She had been too 
shaken; she could. not regain her calm 
in a few hours. John Renzey had con- 
templated the idea of a fishing trip to 
Miami, as an escape; but when Mrs. 
Hamilton failed to appear around the 
club his vanity was soothed. The lit- 
tle Sally Sears was there, however, 
making a great point of talking to him. 
Although he had not had any inclina- 
tion to flirt with her after their first 
meeting, she became a solace to him 
now. She was an original type, and 
on that account sometimes a bit disturb- 
ing, but one could always feel agree- 
able with her. John began to wonder 
if she really was engaged, for he never 
saw her wearing a ring. 

Toward the close of the third day 
of seclusion Sallie came upstairs to talk 
with Caro. 

“I’m worried about you, dear!” she 
exclaimed, finding Caro reading on the 
chaise longue, dressed in a pale-blue 
peignoir that sported trousers and a del- 
icate lining in salmon pink. 

“Why worry, Sallie, my child?” an- 
swered Caro, betraying no distress of 
spirit or body. “I came to Palm Beach 
to rest, and I’m resting. Nothing could 
be more reasonable, surely.” 

“Excepting that it isn’t like you to be 
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reasonable,” amended Sallie dryly. 
“However, I’m having a glorious time. 
You know, at first I thought you'd done 
something to John, because he was so 
stiff and morose. But he’s really quite 
a lamb, and we've been having a won- 
derful time. I had no idea he and I 
would hit it off so well, or that I could 
like him so much.” 

“But Henry wouldn’t advise your 
flirting with Mr. Renzey.” 

“Oh! So it’s ‘Mr. Renzey.’ But 
why ?” 

“Because he’s too dangerous. You 
called him a lamb, just now; but he 
might be a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

“Oh, really! Have you found him 
so?” 

Caro laughed negligently. 

“It doesn’t matter about me! I’m 
safely married. Anyway, I don’t be- 
lieve he likes Americans.” She looked 
at Sallie’s eager face. “I wouldn’t have 
too much to do with him, dear. After 
all, we don’t know who he is.” 

Nevertheless, this conversation de- 
cided Caro to forsake her rédle of the 
hermit. She came down to the dining 
room for luncheon, without finding any 
of her party. All day she tried to 
amuse herself with bridge and gossip, 
but her thoughts were on Sallie and 
John Renzey. Then the bridge game 
broke up and she wandered idly toward 
the tennis courts, to find the other two 
at last, strolling along the walk. 

“Hello, Caro, dear!” greeted Sallie. 
“Welcome back to our company.” 

John took Caro’s hand and kissed it 
formally ; if he felt any emotion, it could 
not be perceived. In his eyes were no 
longer the flames of devotion, nor was 
the warmth she remembered to be de- 
tected in the tones of his voice or visi- 
ble in the expression of his lips. This 
was the man who, so short a time be- 
fore, had declared almost with violence 
that he loved her. Where was the pas- 
sion that had made him so eloquent, so 


ardent? As she watched him, Caro 
shivered ever so slightly, 

“This is a dangerous hour,” observed 
Sallie. “The sun is going to bed.” 

“Isn’t it superb?” sighed John. “And 
we are going for a walk along the 
sands. Didn’t you tell me, Sallie, that 
was your way of forgetting the past? 
To hear nothing except the voices of 
the sea?” 

Caro winced tu hear Sallie’s name 
spoken so easily. She laughed with a 
bitter inflection. 

“She’s quite capable of forgetting that 
she’s engaged to a man in New York, 
without walking on the sand.” 

“Oh, thank you, Aunt Caro!” re- 
sponded Sallie, her eyes flashing re- 
sentment. 

John viewed the little scene with tran- 
quil manner. The wound to his vanity 
alone would have been protection 
against regret. He realized, inspired by 
a species of amused pity, that Caro 
wished to maintain an association for 
which he was not prepared, no matter 
how much she might be repenting her 
hasty action. Her beauty left him calm; 
he felt that he could talk to her lucidly. 
And sensing her disappointment at this, 
a smile, cruelly masculine, marked the 
restoration of his pride, made whole by 
woman's defeat. 

Nothing in her life had ever surprised 
Caro so much as to have Sallie aad John 
go on at last without even a suggestion 
that she go with them. 


The next morning, however, John 
purposely sought Caro, who - received 
him with dignity. Without preamble he 
said: 


“I’ve come to offer my compliments, 
and ask pardon. In an access of folly 
I lost my head, which I regret. I can 
only offer in excuse that the lady was 
so beautiful that no man could have re- 
sisted.” 

“I have no right to withhold what 
you ask,’ remarked Caro softly, mak 
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The Benediction of Beauty 


ing no effort to hide the old, familiar 
expression in her eyes. All in white, 
with pale-blue hat and scarf, her slen- 
der feet shod likewise in pastel blue, 
Caro had never looked more the aristo- 
crat. 

Her loveliness still affected John in 
spite of himself, so that he was obliged 
to interrupt hurriedly. 

“I’d give a great deal to discover the 
secret of your American stoicism,” he 
admitted with false seriousness. ‘For 
your coquetries left me with no de- 
fense. But I know you are very just; 
therefore, I hope for pardon.” 

At this juncture Sally entered the 
sunny court where they were sitting. 
She was all in yellow, like a living sun- 
beam, swinging from her hand one of 
the hunting canes made famous by Ed- 
ward VII. of England. John’s smile at 
once indicated his pleased expectancy. 
She had pinned on her shoulder a tiny, 
jace-frilled nosegay he had sent her that 
morning. 

From the bouquet Sallie now reached 
for a bachelor button, and while she 
greeted Caro and John impartially her 
fingers were busy fastening the flower 
in his coat lapel. 

“With Sallie’s thanks,” she told him, 
looking archly into his eyes. Then to 
Caro she added: “Aren’t I grand this 
morning, wearing posies?” 

As he watched her, John thought that, 
though Caro might be the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, Sallie could 
amuse one with her originality of spirit. 

“Hello, everybody !”’ exclaimed 
Claude Beckwith, who had just come 
up. “Wouldn’t you people like to go 
out on the house boat for a while? 
There’s a wonderful breeze, and some 
of the boats are racing this morning.” 

Sallie, with her air of sans géne, took 
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complete possession of John. Soon they 
were laughing together, their steps be- 
coming slower and slower as_ they 
walked along the lake shore, hardly 
conscious of Caro and Claude ahead of 
them. But Caro had not been insensi- 
ble of their intimate conversation that 
flew with them on light wings of de- 
light, for all their feet were laggard. 

“Rather taken with Sallie, isn’t he?” 
laughed Claude, startling Caro with his 
apparent reading of her thought. 

“I hope she has enough honor to 
think of her engagement to Henry 
Colt,” Caro replied dully. “Of course 
it was stupid of Henry not to have come 
down here with us, but I certainly don’t 
want to have this responsibility on my 
shoulders.” 

Claude looked at her with an oblique 
glance. Was she sincere, or was she 
too deeply interested herself? For her 
part, however, Caro had an inspiration. 
She would write to Henry that very 
night, before she slept. 

But from this time on Caro followed 
the course of this growing friendship 
with an anguish she could scarcely con- 
trol. She tried to act in a disinterested 
manner whenever John and Sallie were 
with her. She and Sallie had always 
been so confidential with one another 
that it was hard to appear natural. The 
ache in Caro’s heart was so deep, so 
profound. Why should she be trou- 
bled by these extraordinary sentiments ? 
She, who had always been so serene? 
Was it merely as a friend of Henry’s 
that she viewed this growing intimacy 
in the light of a calamity? She talked 
about Henry incessantly; in spite of the 
amusement and placid scorn she saw in 
John’s eyes, she reminded them how 
jealous Henry would be if he could see 
them together so constantly. 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 
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T of the wilderness had come a 
painter, Genius, whose corona- 
tions alone are democratic, had 

woven a chaplet of chaparral for the 

brow of Lonny Briscoe. Art, whose 
divine expression flows impartially from 
the fingertips of a cowboy or dilettante 
emperor, had chosen for a medium the 
boy artist of the San Saba. The out- 
come—seven feet by twelve of be- 


smeared canvas—stood, gilt-framed, in 
the lobby of the capitol. 

The legislature was in session; the 
capital city of that great Western State 
was enjoying the season of activity and 


profit that the congregation of the 
Solons bestowed. The boarding houses 
were corralling the easy dollars of the 
gamesome lawmakers. The greatest 
State in the West, an empire in area and 
resources, had arisen and repudiated the 
old libel of barbarism, lawbreaking, and 
bloodshed. Order reigned within her 
borders. Life and property were as 
safe there, sir, as anywhere among the 
corrupt cities of the effete East. Pillow 
shams, churches, strawberry feasts, and 
habeas corpus flourished. With im- 
punity might the tenderfoot ventilate his 
“stovepipe” or his theories of culture. 
The arts and sciences received nurture 
and subsidy. And, therefore, it be- 
hooved the legislature of this great State 
to make appropriation for the purchase 
of Lonny Briscoe’s immortal painting. 
Rarely has the San Saba country con- 
tributed to the spread of the fine arts. 
Its sons have excelled in the solider 
graces, in the throw of the lariat, the 
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manipulation of the esteemed .45, the 
intrepidity of the one-card draw, and the 
nocturnal stimulation of towns from un. 
due lethargy; but, hitherto, it had not 
been famed as a stronghold of zsthetics, 
Lonny Briscoe’s brush had removed that 
disability. Here, among the limestone 
rocks, the succulent cactus, and the 
drought-parched grass of that arid 
valley, had been born the boy artist, 
Why he came to woo art is beyond 
postulation. Beyond doubt, some spore 
of the afflatus must have sprung up 
within him in spite of the desert soil of 
San Saba. The tricksy spirit of creation 
must have incited him to attempted ex- 
pression and then have sat hilarious 
among the white-hot sands of the valley, 
watching its mischievous work. For 
Lonny’s picture, viewed as a thing of 
art, was something to have driven away 
dull care from the bosoms of the critics, 
The painting—one might almost say 
panorama—was designed to portray a 
typical Western scene, interest culminat- 
ing in a central animal figure, that of 
a stampeding steer, life size, wild eyed, 
fiery, breaking away in a mad rush 
from the herd that, close ridden by a 
typical cow-puncher, occupied a position 
somewhat in the right background of 
the picture. The landscape presented 
fitting and faithful accessories, Chapar- 
ral, mesquite, and pear were distributed 
in just proportions. A Spanish dagger 
plant, with its waxen blossoms in a 
creamy aggregation as large as a water- 
bucket, contributed floral beauty and 
variety. The distance was undulating 
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prairie, bisected by stretches of the inter- 
mittent stream peculiar to the region 
lined with the rich green of live-oak and 
water-elms. A richly mottled rattlesnake 
lay coiled beneath a pale-green clump of 
prickly pear in the foreground. A third 
of the canvas was ultramarine and lake 
white—the typical Western sky and the 
flying clouds, rainless and feathery. 
“Between two plastered pillars in the 
commodious hallway near the door of 
the chamber of representatives stood the 
painting. Citizens and lawmakers passed 
there by twos and groups and sometimes 
crowds to gaze upon it. Many—per- 
haps a majority of them—had lived the 
prairie life and recalled easily the fa- 
miliar scene. Old cattlemen stood, rem- 
iniscent and candidly pleased, chatting 
with brothers of former camps and trails 
of the days it brought back to mind. Art 
critics were few in the town, and there 
was heard none of that jargon of color, 
perspective, and feeling such as the East 
loves to use as a curb and a rod to the 
pretensions of the artist. “T'was a great 


picture, most of them agreed, admiring 
the gilt frame—larger than any they had 
ever seen. 

Senator 


Kinney was the picture’s 
champion and sponsor. It was he who 
so often stepped forward and asserted, 
with the voice of a broncho buster, that 
it would be a lasting blot, sir, upon the 
name of this great State if it should de- 
cline to recognize in a proper manner 
the genius that had so brilliantly trans- 
ferred to imperishable canvas a scene so 
typical of the great sources of our 
State’s wealth and prosperity, land, and 
—er—live stock. 

Senator Kinney represented a section 
of the State in the extreme wesi—four 
hundred miles from the San Saba coun- 
try—but the true lover of art is not lim- 
ited by metes and bounds. Nor was Sen- 
ator Mullens, representing the San Saba 
country, lukewarm in his belief that the 
State should purchase the painting of 
his constituent. He was advised that the 
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San Saba country was unanimous in its 
admiration of the great painting by oe 
of its own denizens. Hundreds of con- 
noisseurs had straddled their bronchos 
and ridden miles to view it before its re- 
moval to the capital. Senator Mullens 
desired reélection, and he knew the im- 
portance of the San Saba vote. He also 
knew that with the help of Senator 
Kinney—who was a power in the legis- 
lature—the thing could be put through. 

Now, Senator Kinney had an irriga- 
tion bill that he wanted passed for the 
benefit of his own section, and he knew 
Senator Mullens could render him valu- 
able aid and information, the San Saba 
country already enjoying the benefits of 
similar legislation. With these interests 
happily dovetailed, wonder at the sud- 
den interest in art at the State capital 
must, necessarily, be small. Few artists 
have uncovered their first picture to the 
world under happier auspices than did 
Lonny Briscoe. 

Senators Kinney and Mullens came to 
an understanding in the matters of irri- 
gation and ari while partaking of long 
drinks in the café of the Empire Hotel. 

“H’m!” said Senator Kinney. “I 
don’t know. I’m no art critic, but it 
seems to me the thing won’t work. It 
looks like the worst kind of a chromo to 
me. I don’t want to cast any reflections 
upon the artistic talent of your constitu- 
ent, senator, but I, myself, wouldn’t 
give six bits for the picture—without the 
frame. How are you going to cram a 
thing like that down the throat of a leg- 
islature that kicks about a little item in 
the expense bill of six hundred and 
eighty-one dollars for rubber erasers for 
a whole term? It’s wasting time. I’d 
like to help you, Mullens, but they’d guy 
us out of the senate chamber if we were 
to try it.” 

“But you don’t get the point,” said 
Senator Mullens, in his deliberate tones, 
tapping Kinney’s glass with his long 
forefinger. “I have my own doubts as 
to what the picture is intended to repre- 
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sent—a bullfight or a Japanese allegory 
—but I want this legislature to make an 
appropriation to purchase. Of course, 
the subject of the picture should have 
been in the State historical line, but it’s 
too late to have the paint scraped off 
and changed. The State won’t miss the 
money and the picture can be stowed 
away in a luntber room where it won’t 
annoy any one. Now, here’s the point 
to work on, leaving art to look after it- 
self—the chap that painted the picture 
is the grandson of Lucien Briscoe.” 

“Say it again,” said Kinney, leaning 
his head thoughtfully. ‘Of the old, 
original Lucien Briscoe?” 

“Of him. “The man who,’ you know. 
The man who carved the State out of the 
wilderness. The man who settled the 
Indians. The man who cleaned out the 
horse thieves. The man who refused 
the crown. The State’s favorite son. 
Do you see the point now?” 

“Wrap up the picture,” said Kinney. 
“Tt’s as good as sold. Why didn’t you 
say that at first, instead of philandering 
along about art? I'll resign my seat in 
the senate and go back to chain car- 
rying for the county surveyor the day I 
can’t make this State buy a picture cal- 
cimined by a grandson of Lucien 
Briscoe. Did you ever hear of a spe- 
cial appropriation for the purchase of a 
home for the daughter of ‘One-eyed’ 
Smothers? Well, that went through like 
a motion to adjourn, and old One-eyed 
never killed half as many Indians as 
Briscoe did. About what figure had you 
and the calciminer agreed upon to sand- 
bag the treasury for?” 

“T thought,” said Mullens, “that may- 
be five hundred——”’ 

“Five hundred!” interrupted Kinney, 
as he hammered on his glass with a lead 
pencil and looked around for a waiter. 
“Only five hundred for a red steer on 
the hoof delivered by a grandson of Lu- 
cien Briscoe! Where’s your State pride, 
man? Two thousand is what it’ll be. 
You'll introduce the bill and I'll get up 
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on the floor of the senate and wave the 
scalp of every Indian old Lucien ever 
murdered. Let’s see, there was some- 
thing else proud and foolish he did, 
wasn’t there? Oh, yes; he declined all 
emoluments and benefits he was entitled 
to. Refused his head-right and veteran- 
donation certificates. Could have been 
governor, but wouldn’t. Declined a pen- 
sion. Now’s the State’s chance to pay 
up. It'll have to take the picture, but 
then it deserves some punishment for 
keeping the Briscoe family waiting so 
long. We'll bring this thing up about 
the middle of the month, after the tax 
bill is settled. Now, Mullens, you send 
over, as soon as you can, and get me the 
figures on the cost of those irrigation 
ditches and the statistics about the in- 
creased production per acre. I’m going 
to need you when that bill of mine comes 
up. I reckon we'll be able to pull along 
pretty well together this session and 
maybe others to come, eh, senator?” 

Thus did fortune elect to smile upon 
the boy artist of the San Saba. Fate 
had already done her share when she 
arranged his atoms in the cosmogony of 
creation as the grandson of Lucien Bris- 
coe. 

The original Briscoe had been a 
pioneer both as to territorial occupation 
and in certain acts prompted by a great 
and simple heart. He had been one of 
the first settlers and crusaders against 
the wild forces of nature, the savage, 
and the shallow politician. His name 
and memory were revered equally with 
any upon the list comprising Houston, 
Boone, Crockett, Clark, and Green. He 
had lived simply, independently, and un- 
vexed by ambition, and died likewise. 
Even a less shrewd man that Senator 
Kinney could have prophesied that his 
State would hasten to honor and reward 
his grandson, come out of the chaparral 
at even so late a day. 

And, so before the great picture by 
the door of the chamber of representa- 
tives at frequent times for many days 
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could be found the breezy, robust form 
of Senator Kinney and be heard his 
darion voice reciting the past deeds of 
Lucien Briscoe in connection with the 
handiwork of his grandson, Senator 
Mullens’ work was more subdued in 
sight and sound, but directed along 
jdentical lines. 

Then, as the day for the introduction 
of the bill for appropriation draws nigh, 
up from the San Saba country rides 
Lonny Briscoe and a loyal lobby of cow- 
punchers, broncho-back, to boost the 
cause of art and glorify the name of 
friendship, for Lonny is one of them, a 
knight of stirrup and chapareras, as 
handy with the lariat and .45 as he is 
with brush and palette. 

On a March afternoon the lobby 
dashed, with a whoop, into town. The 
cowpunchers had adjusted their garb 
suitably from that prescribed for the 
range to the more conventional require- 
ments of town. They had conceded 
their leather chapareras and transferred 
their six-shooters and belts from their 
persons to the horns of their saddles. 
Among them rode Lonny, a youth of 
twenty-three, brown, solemn-faced, in- 
genuous, bow-legged, reticent, bestrid- 
ing Hot Tamales, the most sagacious 
cow pony west of the Mississippi. Sen- 
ator Mullens had informed him of the 
bright prospects of the situation; had 
even mentioned—so great was his con- 
fidence in the capable Kinney—the price 
that the State would, in all likelihood, 
pay. It seemed to Lonny that fame and 
fortune were in his hands. Certainly, 
a spark of the divine fire was in the little 
brown centaur’s breast, for he was 
counting the two thousand dollars as but 
a means to future development of his 
talent. Some day he would paint a pic- 
ture even greater than this—one, say, 
twelve feet by twenty, full of scope and 
atmosphere and action. 

During the three days that yet inter- 
vened before the coming of the date 
fixed for the introduction of the bill, the 
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centaur lobby did valiant service. Coat- 
less, spurred, weather-tanned, full of 
enthusiasm expressed in bizarre terms, 
they loafed in front of the painting with 
tireless zeal. Reasoning not unshrewdly, 
they estimated that their comments 
upon its fidelity to nature would be re- 
ceived as expert evidence. Loudly they 
praised the skill of the painter when- 
ever there were ears near to which such 
evidence might be profitably addressed. 
Lem Perry, the leader of the claque, 
had a somewhat set speech, being un- 
inventive in the construction of new 
phrases. 

“Look at the two-year-old now,” he 
would say, waving a cinnamon-brown 
hand toward the salient point of the 
picture. “Why, dang my hide, the crit- 
ter’s alive. I can jest hear him, lum- 
pety-lump, a-cuttin’ away from the 
herd, pretendin’ he’s skeered. He’s a 
mean scamp, that there steer. Look at 
his eyes a-wallin’ and his tail a-wavin’. 
He’s true and nat’ral to life. He’s jest 


hankerin’ fur a cow pony to round him 


up and send him scootin’ back to the 
bunch. Dang my hide! Jest look at that 
tail of his’n a-wavin’. Never knowed 
a steer to wave his tail any other way, 
dang my hide ef I did.” 

Jud Shelby, while admitting the ex- 
cellence of the steer, resolutely confined 
himself to open admiration of the land- 
scape, to the end that the entire picture 
receive its meed of praise. 

“That piece of range,” he declared, 
“is a dead ringer for Dead Hoss Valley. 
Same grass, same lay of the land, same 
old Whipperwill Creek skallyhootin’ in 
and out of them motts of timber. Them 
buzzards on the left is circlin’ round 
over Sam Kildrake’s old paint hoss that 
killed hisself overdrinkin’ on a hot day. 
You can’t see the hoss for that mott of 
ellums on the creek, but he’s thar. Any- 
body that was goin’ to look for Dead 
Hoss Valley and come across this 
picture, why, he’d jest light off’n his 
broncho and hunt a place to camp.” 
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“Skinny” Rogers, wedded to comedy, 
conceived a complimentary little piece 
of acting that never failed to make an 
impression. Edging quite near to the 
picture, he would suddenly, at favorable 
moments, emit a piercing and awful 
“Yi-yi!” leap high and away, coming 
down with a great stamp of heels and 
whirring of rowels upon the stone- 
flagged floor. 

“Jeeming Christopher!”—so ran his 
lines—“thought that rattler was a gin- 
u-ine one. Ding baste my skin if I 
didn’t. Seemed to me I heard him rat- 
tle. Look at the blamed, unconverted 
insect a-layin’ under that pear. Little 
more, and somebody would ’a’ been 
snake-bit.” 

With these artful dodges, contributed 
by Lonny’s faithful coterie, with the 
sonorous Kinney perpetually sounding 
the picture’s merits, and with the solvent 
prestige of the pioneer Briscoe covering 
it like a precious varnish, it seemed that 
the San Saba country could not fail to 
add a reputation as an art center to its 
well-known superiority in steer-roping 
contests and achievements with the pre- 
carious busted flush. Thus was created 
for the picture an atmosphere, due 
rather to externals than to the 
artist’s brush, but through it the people 
seemed to gaze with more of admira- 
tion. There was a magic in the name of 
Briscoe that counted high against 
faulty technique and crude coloring. 
The old Indian fighter and wolf slayer 
would have smiled grimly in his happy 
hunting grounds had he known that 
his dilettante ghost was thus figuring 
as an art patron two generations after 
his uninspired existence. 

Came the day when the senate was ex- 
pected to pass the bill of Senator Mul- 
lens appropriating two thousand dollars 
for the purchase of the picture. The 
gallery of the senate chamber was early 
preempted by Lonny and the San Saba 
lobby. In the front row of chairs they 
sat, wild-haired, self-conscious, jingling, 
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creaking and rattling, subdued by the” 


majesty of the council hall. 

The bill was introduced, went to the 
second reading, and then Senator Mul 
lens spoke for it dryly, tediously, and at 
length. Senator Kinney then arose, 
and the welkin seized the bellrope pre. 
paratory to ringing. Oratory was at that 
time a living thing; the world had not 
quite come to measure its questions by 
geometry and the multiplication table, 
It was the day of the silver tongue, the 
sweeping gesture, the decorative apos 
trophe, the moving peroration. 

The senator spoke. The San Saba 
contingent sat, breathing hard, in the 
gallery, its disordered hair hanging 
down to its eyes, its sixteen-ounce hats 
shifted restlessly from knee to knee. Be. 
low, the distinguished senators either 
lounged at their desks with the abandon 
of proven statesmanship or maintained 
correct attitudes indicative of a first 
term. 

Senator Kinney spoke for half an 
hour. History was his theme—history 
mitigated by patriotism and sentiment, 
He referred casually to the picture in 
the outer hall—it was unnecessary, he 
said, to dilate upon its merits—the sen- 
ators had seen for themselves. The 
painter of the picture was the grandson 
of Lucien Briscoe. Then came the word 
pictures of Briscoe’s life set forth in 
thrilling colors. His rude and venture- 
some life, his simple-minded love for 
the commonwealth he helped to upbuild, 
his contempt for rewards and praise, 
his extreme and sturdy independence, 
and the great services he had rendered 
the State. The subject of the oration 
was Lucien Briscoe; the painting stood 
in the background, serving simply as a 
means, now happily brought forward, 
through which the State might bestow a 
tardy recompense upon the descendant 
of its favorite son. Frequent enthusi- 
astic applause from the senators testi- 
fied to the well reception of the senti- 
ment. 
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The bill passed without an opposing 
yote. To-morrow it would be taken up 
by the house. Already was it fixed 
to glide through that body on rubber 
tires. Blandford, Grayson, and Plum- 
mer, all wheel horses and orators, and 
provided with plentiful memoranda con- 
cerning the deeds of Pioneer Briscoe, 
had agreed to furnish the necessary mo- 
tive power. 

The San Saba lobby and its protége 
stumbled awkwardly down the stairs 
and out into the capitol yard. Then they 
herded closely and gave one yell of tri- 
umph. But one of them—‘‘Buck-kneed” 
Summers it was—hit the key with a 
thoughtful remark. 

“She cut the mustard,” he said, “all 
right. I reckon they’re goin’ to buy 
Lon’s heifer. I ain’t right much on the 
parlyment’ry, but I gather that’s what 
the signs added up. But she seems to 
me, Lonny, the argyment ran principal 
to grandfather, instead of paint. It’s 
reasonable calculatin’ that you want to 
be glad you got the Briscoe brand on 


you, my son.” 
That remark clinched in Lonny’s mind 
an unpleasant, vague suspicion to the 


same effect. His reticence increased, 
and he gathered grass from the ground, 
chewing it pensively. The picture as a 
picture had been humiliatingly absent 
from the senator’s arguments. The 
painter had been held up as a grandson, 
pure and simple. While this was grati- 
fying on certain lines it made art look 
little and slab-sided. The boy artist 
was thinking. 

The hotel Lonny stopped at was near 
the capitol. It was close to the one- 
o'clock dinner hour when the appropria- 
tion had been passed by the senate. 
The hotel clerk told Lonny that a fa- 
mous artist from New York had arrived 
in town that day and was in the hotel. 
He was on his way westward to New 
Mexico to study the effect of sunlight 
upon the ancient walls of the Zufiis. 
Modern stone reflects light. Those an- 
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cient building materials absorb it. The 
artist wanted this effect in a picture he 
was painting and was traveling three 
thousand miles to get it. 

Lonny sought this man out after din- 
ner and told his story. The artist was 
an unhealthy man, kept alive by genius 
and indifference to life. He went with 
Lonny to the capitol and stood there 
before the picture. The artist pulled 
his beard and looked unhappy. 

“Should like to have your senti- 
ments,” said Lonny, “just as they run 
out of the pen.” 

“It’s the way they'll come,” said the 
painter man. “I took three different 
kinds of medicine before dinner—by the 
tablespoonful. The taste still lingers. 
I am primed for telling the truth. You 
want to know if the picture is, or if it 
isn’t?” 

“Right!” said Lonny. “Is it wool or 
cotton? Should I paint some more or 
cut it out and ride her a-plenty?” 

“T heard a rumor during pie,” said the 
artist, “that the State is about to pay you 
two thousand dollars for this picture.” 

“It’s passed the senate,” said Lonny, 
“and the house rounds it up to-mor- 
row.” 

“That’s ‘lucky,” said the pale man. 
“Do you carry a rabbit’s foot?” 

“No,” said Lonny, “but it seems I had 
a grandfather. He’s considerable mixed 
up in the color scheme. It took me a 
year to paint that picture. Is she en- 
tirely awful or not? Some says, now, 
that that steer’s tail ain’t badly drawed. 
They think it’s proportioned nice. Tell 
me.” 

The artist glanced at Lonny’s wiry 
figure and nut-brown skin. Something 
stirred him to a passing irritation. 

“For art’s sake, son,’ he said frac- 
tiously, “don’t spend any more money 
for paint. It isn’t a picture at all. It’s 
a gun. You hold up the State with it, 
if you like, and get your two thousand, 
but don’t get in front of any more can- 
vas. Live under it. Buy a couple of 
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hundred ponies with the money—I’m 
told they’re that cheap—and ride, ride, 
ride. Fill your lungs and eat and sleep 
and be happy. No more pictures. You 
look healthy. That’s genius. Culti- 
vate it.” He looked at his watch. 
“Twenty minutes to three. Four cap- 
sules and one tablet at three. That’s all 
you wanted to know, isn’t it?” 

At three o’clock the cow-punchers 
rode up for Lonny, bringing Hot Ta- 
males, saddled. Traditions must be 
observed. To celebrate the passage of 
the bill by the senate the gang must 
ride wildly through the town, creating 
uproar and excitement. Liquor must 
be partaken of, the suburbs shot up and 
the glory of the San Saba country vo- 
ciferously proclaimed. A part of the 
program had been carried out in the 
saloons on the way up. 

Lonny mounted Hot Tamales, the 
accomplished little beast prancing with 
fire and intelligence. He was glad to 
feel Lonny’s bowlegged grip against his 
ribs again. Lonny was his friend, and 
he was willing to do things for him. 

“Come on, boys,” said Lonny, guiding 
Hot Tamales into a gallop with his 
knees. With a whoop, the inspired lobby 
tore after him through the dust. Lonny 
led his cohorts straight for the capitol. 
With a yild yell, the gang indorsed his 
now evident intention of riding into it. 
Hooray for San Saba! 

Up the four broad, limestone steps 
clattered the bronchos of the cow-punch- 
ers. Into the resounding hallway they 
pattered, scattering in dismay those 
passing on foot. Lonny, in the lead, 
shoved Hot Tamales direct for the great 
picture. At that hour a downpouring, 
soft light from the second-story win- 
dows bathed the big canvas. Against 
the darker background of the hall the 
painting stood out with valuable effect. 
In spite of the defects of the art you 
could almost fancy that you gazed out 
upon a landscape. You might well 





flinch a step from the convincing figure 
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of the life-sized steer stampeding across 
the grass. Perhaps it thus seemed to 
Hot Tamales. The scene was in his 
line. Perhaps he only obeyed the will 
of his rider. His ears pricked up; he 
snorted. Lonny leaned forward in the 
saddle and elevated his elbows, wing- 
like. Thus signals the cow-puncher to 
his steed to launch himself full speed 
ahead. 

Did Hot Tamales fancy he saw a 
steer, red and cavorting, that should be 
headed off and driven back to herd? 
There was a fierce clatter of hoofs, a 
rush, a gathering of steely flank muscles, 
a leap to the jerk of the bridle rein, and 
Hot Tamales, with Lonny bending low 
in the saddle to dodge the top of the 
frame, ripped through the great canvas 
like a shell from a mortar, leaving the 
cloth hanging in ragged shreds about a 
monstrous hole. 

Quickly Lonny pulled up his pony, 
and rounded the pillars. Spectators 
came running, too astounded to add 
speech to the commotion. The ser- 
geant at arms of the house came forth, 
frowned, looked ominous, and then 
grinned. Many of the legislators 
crowded out to observe the tumult. 
Lonny’s cow-punchers were stricken to 
silent horror by his mad deed. 

Senator Kinney happened to be among 
the earliest to emerge. Before he could 
speak, Lonny leaned in his saddle as 
Hot Tamales pranced, pointed his quirt 
at the senator, and said calmly: 

“That was a fine speech you made 
to-day, mister, but you might as well 
let up on that ’propriation business. I 
ain’t askin’ the State give me nothin’, 
I thought I had a picture to sell to it, 
but it wasn’t one. You said a heap of 
things about Grandfather Briscoe that 
makes me kind of proud I’m his grand- 
son. Well, the Briscoes ain’t takin’ 
presents from the State yet. Anybody 
can have the frame that wants it. Hit 
her up, boys.” 

Away scuttled the San Saba delega- 
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tion out of the hall, down the steps, Lonny hung upon his neck, and his art 

along the dusty street. aspirations went forth forever in one 
Halfway to the San Saba country. long, regretful sigh. But as he thus 
they camped that night. At bedtime made renunciation he whispered: 

Lonny stole away from the camp fire “You was the only one, Tamales, 

and sought Hot Tamales, placidly eat- what seen anything in it. It did look 

ing grass at the end of his stake rope. like a steer, didn’t it, old hoss?” 


O84, if the world were mine, love, 
I’d give the world for thee! 
Alas! There is no sign, love, 
Of that contingency ! 


Were I a king—which isn’t 
To be considered now— 

A diadem had glistened 
Upon that lovely brow. 


Had fame with laurels crowned me— 
She hasn’t, up to date— 

Nor time nor change had found me 
To love and thee ingrate. 


If Death threw down his gauge, love, 
Though life is dear to me, 

I’d die, e’en of old age, love, 
To win a smile from thee. 


But being poor, we part, dear, 
And love, sweet love, must die; 
Thou wilt not break thy heart, dear ; 
No more, I think, shall I! 
JAMEs JEFFREY ROCHE. 
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T was just after lunch of the first 
Saturday of the Mortimer Van- 
dines’ house party out at Wheatley 

Hills on Long Island. Carol Elliott, 
always serene in her blond loveliness 
and perhaps the most favored of the 
guests there, stood by the great fireplace, 
looking across the length of that living 
room storied in Sunday supplements 
and the illustrated magazines, and from 
that vantage point made her first real 
appraisal of those with whom she was 
to be thrown for a week. This looked 
to her keen estimation to be rather a 
mixed party, but you had to expect that 
when you came to Mortimer Vandine’s. 

For he, however worth while, had 

married Marcia rather above his own 
social position, and was very much the 
pusher, very much inclined to use for 
his business advancement what social 
prestige Marcia gave him. And Marcia, 
lovable as she was, out of the sheer 
kindness of her heart and a too-wide 
acquaintance, was rather prone to be let 
in for things not always agreeable. But, 
in spite of these facts, Carol always 
came to them, for she knew that Marcia 
needed her a little on such occasions. 

As she stood there now surveying the 

guests, a servant stopped beside her. 

“A telephone call from New York 

for you, Miss Elliott,” he announced. 

“W'ho is it?” 

“A man who would give no name. 

Shall I dismiss him, or have the call 
switched to your room, or v4 


Carol, as intimate as the owners 
themselves with the plan of this great, 
rambling Georgian house, knew there 
were telephone booths installed under 
the farther reaches of the stairway ; and, 
not overly intrigued by this anonymous 
call, signified her intention of answering 
it from the hall. She was amazed, how- 
ever, to hear from the other end of the 
wire, the leonine rumble of old Petrus 
Brent’s voice—-a voice which she had 
heard, whether to love or to fear, since 
she could differentiate voices. 

“Carol!” he exclaimed. “By Jupiter, 
but this is a relief!” 

She thought at first that he was in 
a not-unusual mood of banter with her, 
and she therefore laughed back at him. 

“T must say that you sound as if it 
was such a relief as has not been since 
Lucknow. I think I’ve never heard a 
man so relieved as you seem to be. 
What——” 

He broke brusquely in upon her ban- 
ter; still, his brusqueness might not 
mean anything, for Petrus Brent's 
tongue was hard steel to every one. 

“Relief to get hold of you, Carol! I 
guessed you were out there. I wanted 
you, because I don’t trust anybody else. 
Tell me, has that rapscallion son of 
mine shown up there yet?” 

“Son?” she repeated 
Nicky ?” 

“Yes, I mean Nicholas. Haven’t any 
other son, so far as I know.” 

“But he’s in Europe——” 


“You meat 
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“Got back this morning.. Just like 
him, mad head he is, never to let us 
know he was coming, never even to take 
the trouble to see us. I didn’t happen 
to be in the office when he called. He 
left a note saying he had arrived, and 
was going out to Vandine’s for the 
week-end at least, and would see me— 
some time, Get that, Carol? ‘Some 
time!” He quoted his son with such a 
snort as only the irascible old Petrus 
Brent could educe. “And you know 
what he went abroad for. Mad head 
that he is! Scatterbrain! Carol, I love 
him, but—but you ‘know what he went 
abroad for.” 

To Carol Elliott, all that he said was 
illuminating comment on Nicholas Brent, 
that blithe and gay inimitable, who had 
been expelled from three universities 
for the very madness of his innocuous 
pranks, and who, since then, thad been 
the respected and beloved jester of every 
house party that could induce him to be 
present, At least, all that was true unti! 
the preceding year, when his father got 
caught in a mill of upstart financial in- 
terests which sought by swaying blows 
to destroy him, and would have suc- 
ceeded but that Petrus Brent’s signature, 
without security, was in such a crisis 
temporarily worth anything he needed 
to get on it. Then, indeed, Nicky Brent 
ceased his clowning, and stood shoulder 
to shoulder with his father; and fought 
for him throughout that long year, in 
front of him in the counteroffensive, 
behind him on the defense. 

It was during that period, when stress 
brought out in him those hitherto-un- 
guessed qualities of his, that Carol Elli- 
ott first came to love Nicky Brent. Till 
then, she had loved him as all his friends 
had loved him—a bit more intimately, 
perhaps, for they had ‘been thrown to- 
gether since perambulator days. And 
though during the period of that fight 
Carol had admired thim from afar, and 
in closer intimacy given him strength 
7 such as only a woman can give the man 
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she loves, nevertheless he had nevéf 
seemed to realize that she did love him. 
No word of love for her had passed his 
lips; no sign in his eyes had ever told 
her that he looked upon her as more 
than a close friend. It was not easy 
for her. Yet he seemed then to need 
her. And out of her high respect for 
Petrus Brent, out of her sincere hope 
for the complete restoration of the 
Brent prestige—for more than fortune 
was at stake—most of all out of her 
realization that Nicky Brent needed her, 
she had given him of her ardent spirit 
without stint and without calculation of 
the cost. 

Yet, until this moment, she had never 
regretted her generosity, never lost her 
pride in the man she had thus helped 
to make. Prouder than ever had she 
been of him when his father chose him, 
in preference to any other of his more 
expert associates, to make an arduous 
trip to Europe in the Brent. behalf, to 
win over a long and scattered list of 
European stockholders in the N. W. & 
C., and line them up against the merger 
interests which his father was fighting. 

Yet here was Nicky Brent back 
again! Back six weeks before the time 
allotted as the least in which he could 
accomplish his mission. Back, and 
plunging indecently into the first gayety 
that offered, without so much as grant- 
ing an interview to his father, who must 
be on a torture rack. Back six weeks 
too early, and dodging his father! What 
could that mean but failure? What but 
the completest reversion to the old care- 
free, mercurial Nicky? 

All this passed in an instant through 
Carol’s mind as she replied to Petrus 
Brent’s inquiry. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know why he 
went abroad. He told me. I have kept 
the confidence.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that you’ve 
kept a confidence, Carol. I’ve known | 
you too long. Damned rascal that he is 
—if only you and he would tie up—and 
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I do love him, Carol. But what I 
wanted to call you for—point is, I 
understand there’s a woman out there at 
Vandine’s—one he met in England, I 
got this by cablegram from Harcourt, 
Hodges & Co., my agents in Lon- 
don, and she’s—she’s—well, queer. 
He’d better lay off her. But, Carol, 
you know I couldn’t tell him that, or 
I'd throw him directly at her. You 
know Nicky.” 

“What do you mean by ‘queer 
asked him, 

“I don’t know what I mean. I'll 
quote you exactly what Harcourt, 
Hodges cabled, and you can draw your 
own conclusions : 


” she 


“Are informed your son left unexpectedly 
for New York following Christine Palmer at 
Vandine’s, Long Island. Palmer woman very 
intimate with Joel Barnardo. Fear trouble 
and advise you to look out. 


“There, Carol, what do you make of 
that ?” 

“Who,” she asked instantly, “is Joel 
Barnardo?” 

“Private banker in London. Don’t 
know anything else about him, Assume 
from cablegram that Nicky does know; 
perhaps that he is a rival. But, anyway, 
Carol, you see I can’t do anything, ex- 
cept beg you—yes, beg you—to keep 
Nicky away from her. She’s dangerous, 
or they wouldn’t have taken the trouble 
to cable me about it. You say Nicky 
hasn’t got there yet?” 

“No! I hadn’t the faintest idea he 
was coming until you called. He must 
be coming out with Mortimer.” 

“Yes, that’s it. His harebrained note 
told me that. Please do what you can, 
Carol. I’ll keep in touch with you. I'll 
come out there myself and take charge 
of things if it comes to a show-down. 
But I must depend first on you to keep 
Nicholas from making a fool of him- 
self. Carol, I can depend on you, can 
I not?” 

“T’'ll see what I can do,” she replied. 
“Though it’s—well, most unusual. She’s 
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a guest here, as I am, and Marcia Van. 
dine Oh, never mind all that. Py 
do what I can.” 

For she suddenly realized that old 
Petrus Brent was too worried over his 
own affairs to be bothered with such 
amenities as hold between house guest 
and hostess. 

“And tell that son of mine to call me 
up right away when he gets there; only 
tell him to be mighty careful what he 
says over the phone. Will you do that, 
Carol?” 

“Yes,” she promised readily, and 
resolutely. “I can make him do that, 
at least, if I have to lead him into the 
telephone booth and dictate what he 
shall say.” 

With renewed expressions of grati- 
tude toward her, Petrus Brent rang off, 

Carol thoughtfully made her way 
back into the living room, and again 
she surveyed it—this room of heroic 
size, the precise reconstruction of the 
refectory of a French monastery, a full 
seventy feet in !ength, vaulted under 
heavy, oaken timbers, with wrought- 
iron chandeliers dependent from the 
beams to light it at night with a thou- 
sand tiny bulbs, and sconces of equally 
fine-wrought work between the paint- 
ings on the wall. 

This time she searched the twenty- 
odd laughing, chattering guests with 
more definite purpose than appraisal. 
This time she looked for Christine 
Palmer. At a time-blackened refectory 
table stretching down the nearer end of 
the center of the room, a group was 
playing at roulette, but playing only 
half-heartedly. Mrs. Palmer, as she re- 
membered her, was not of these. 
Farther down the room, the rugs had 
been thrown back, and a few couples 
were dancing to the music of an electric 
phonograph. But no Mrs. Palmer in 
sight ! 

Marcia Vandine, placid and unruffled 
and perhaps a little buxom, came past 
her into the room, and stopped with her 
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fora moment, It was on the tip of 
Carol’s tongue to ask whether she knew 
of Nicky Brent’s coming. Then she 
guessed that Mortimer Vandine must 
have desired to keep it as a surprise, 
since he assumably had not yet told 
Marcia. If Marcia had known it, she 
would have told Carol before this; for 
Marcia, alone of all her friends, guessed 
within a little that Carol loved Nicky 
Brent. Carol realized, too, that it would 
be hard to explain how she came to be 
elected to have the news before her 
hostess, unless she betrayed Petrus 
Brent’s confidence, Hence she said 
nothing about Nicky’s coming. 

“Looking for some one?” Marcia 
asked her, in her deep, musical voice. 

“Only incidentally,” Carol returned. 
“Mrs. Palmer. She rather interests me. 
Where did you pick her up?” 

“Oh, Christine Palmer?” Marcia 
scanned the room from her greater 
height than Carol’s. “She’s on the sofa 
in front of the other fireplace, alone. 
You can just see the top of her black 
head. She is interesting, isn’t she? 
Rather a catch, I think, if she wouldn’t 
keep herself so aloof. Alone most of 
the time.” 

Carol smiled at Marcia. 

“And with your charming garrulity, 
my dear, you've missed my main point 
—perhaps purposely. Where did you 
pick her up?” 

“Perhaps a little bit on purpose. It 
was a little unusual. She came to me 
last Wednesday—or was it Thursday? 
—straight from the steamer she’s 
crossed on. Queer way to do things, it 
seemed to me at the time, but once | 
saw her, I liked her. Then, too, she 
had letters from the Baroness Cleve, 
who was so splendid to me in Nice two 
years ago, and in London that spring; 
and from Mrs, Stilson Craig. Craig’s 
by way of being Mortimer’s correspon- 
dent in London, and for that reason I 
had to be nice to her. So I simply put 
her up here. What else could I do, 
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with this party coming on? She here, [| 
alone, for the first time in America, I,y 
couldn’t send her back to New York,,, 
and a hotel there. I’ve not been sorry 
for it, though it is just one of my im-, 
pulses,” 

“Of course you couldn’t do anything 
else,’ Carol said quickly, and with sin- 
cerity, too, since she knew how soft- 
hearted Marcia was. She couldn't, not 
for anything, hurt Marcia even by casu- 
istic censure. 

At that very moment, Mortimer Van- 
dine burst in from his drive from New 
York, and with his loud geniality an- 
nounced himself and the man behind 
him : 

“You see before you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, a magician of the first order, 
who summons Europe to do his bidding 
and deliver up to us our best-be- 
loved “s 

What else he had to say was drowned 
out by the chorus of cries that greeted 
the newcomer : 

“Nicky.” “Nicky Brent!” “Playboy 
of the Western World.” “Playboy of 
the whole darn universe!” “Nicky, 
when did you get back, and why ?” 

And so on until Nicky himself an- 
swered them. 

Carol, looking eagerly for some sign 
from him, though he had not yet seen 
her, heard ‘Marcia Vandine, beside her, 
whisper with delight: 

“Here’s luck for you, Carol, my dear. 
[ ask Mortimer to bring out some man 
to fill in for Chris Pomeroy, and look 
what the man brings. That husband of 
mine is really—he really is ” And 
she went forward to greet the new 
guest. 

Carol followed after her, a little 
slowly. She knew from his voice and 
his bearing, with that instant sympathy 
she had for him, that this Nicholas 
Brent was very far from being the play- 
boy they had dubbed him from their 
enthusiastic memories. He was a Nicky 
very different from any she had known, 
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even in his most serious moments. 
Grim, restrained, almost like a quarry 
at bay, in spite of his apparent and 
superficial efforts to rise to the occa- 
sion! His was not the voice of a man 
returned from Europe after a success- 
ful trip; even further from the voice 
of a beloved harlequin. He stood in the 
center of the group, towering above 
most of them, with a ready hand and a 
quick smile; but his eyes and his 
thoughts were of other things. He was 
looking this crowd over, searching—— 

Then his eyes fell on Mrs. Palmer, 
who had arisen from her solitary seat 
by the fire, and stood undecided whether 
to come forward or not. Carol saw in- 
stant recognition in Nicky’s first glance 
toward the other woman. He greeted 
her from that distance with a wave of 
the hand. 

“Well, who’d have thought—Marcia 
Vandine, how in the world did you 
managé this—Mrs. Palmer?” 

Mrs. Palmer had made herself one of 
the group now, and their more intimate 
greetings were lost to Carol, who gath- 
ered only what she already knew—that 
these two had known one another in 
England. 

Carol came up now, and stood by 
until at last he saw her. He clasped 
her hand in his boyish fashion, but in 
his eyes there was a mute, almost reso- 
lute repelling of her. Translated into 
words, his eyes had plainly told her: “I 
am as sorry as anything to see you 
here.” 

What he said was: 

“Carol, you, too! Marcia, you did 
fix up a lovely party for me to come 
home to.” 

Then, almost too suddenly, as if he 
were intolerably embarrassed at the situ- 
ation, he shook them all off rather 
gtimly, and asked to go to his room. 

Carol waited in the living room, from 
which most of the guests had now dis- 
appeared in favor of outdoors, until 
Nicky had lunched. But when he came 
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out from the dining room, Christing 
Palmer had materialized from nowhere, 
to come up to them just as Carol was 
speaking with Brent. And with an ay. 
dacity that would have been incredible, 
insupportable in any one else, she cut 
in with: 

“Mr. Brent, you must.tell me at once 
how you happen to be here. I thought 
you were in England for six weeks yet, 
And fancy your knowing the Vandines! 
Inimitable people, aren’t they? Come 
now and tell me all about it. You will 
excuse him, won’t you?” she said to 
Carol. But without waiting for the an- 
swer which she knew she would not get, 
she drew Nicky after her toward the 
exit from the house. That was the last 
Carol saw of either of them until eve- 
ning. 

During the afternoon she managed to 
draw from Marcia Vandine something 
more of the Palmer woman whom, up 
to this time, she had scarcely noticed, 
Marcia, not knowing the contretemps 
that had come up, was still enthusiastic 
about her chance guest. 

“Smart! Marvelous gowns! Golf 
and bridge and tennis of the best. 
Knows everybody on the Continent 
worth knowing, you gather, with what 
seems to be mostly diplomatic back- 
ground. Divorced, I imagine, but 
rather shadowy about it.. After all, 
Carol, she’s really rather shadowy about 
everything. That is, everything seems 
clear enough when you are with her, 
but after she’s gone, and you stop to 
think, then it seems rather cloudy—if 
you know what I mean. She’s one of 
these indescribable women you have to 
put on a borderland, though whether it’s 
a borderland behind you, or a border- 
land ahead of you, you can’t be sure.” 

Marcia seemed unusually gifted with 
her summing-up. Mrs. Palmer had cer 
tainly made an impression on her. Carol 
thought it over, while Marcia chat 
tered on: 

“Queer about Nicky’s knowing her. 
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I’m anxious as anything to pump him. 
He’s off with her now, by the way, isn’t 
he? Queer, too, about his coming out 
here. Mortimer told me that he ran 
into his office this morning straight 
from the ship, said he heard she was 
out here, and asked to be invited out. 
You can imagine Mortimer’s refusing! 
He thinks it’s a personal triumph to get 
him out here. Nicky’s changed, though, 
hasn’t he, some way?” 

Much more of Marcia’s harmless 
chatter. 

Carol did not see ‘Nicky Brent again 
until they met for a moment at the top 
of the stairs, she going up to dress, he 
‘coming down for a cocktail with the 
men. He would have passed her by 
with but the most meaningless of ex- 
changes, if she had not stopped him. 

“Nicky, I must know. Have you 
telephoned your father?” 

“Funny thing for you to ask! No, I 
haven’t.” 

“Oh, Nicky! ‘He called me by tele- 
phone; asked me i“ 

“Called—you? ‘Well, I'll telephone 
him right away,” ‘Brent promised, and 
would have gone on again. 

Again she stopped him. 

“Am I not to see anything of you 
while you are here?’ she asked with a 
swift smile. “Or does Mrs. Palmer so 
completely engage you that you’ve for- 
gotten all your friends?” 

He looked at her rather sternly. 

“Carol, I must say frankly, you are 
the last person I expected to see here, 
or thought of seeing.” 

She laughed, as any woman would do, 
under the circumstances. 

“T must confess that you don’t appear 
to be awfully pleased about it.” 

“Sorry! It isn’t that. It’s—no, I’m 
frankly not pleased. But that’s nothing 
against you. You—wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

Carol found the most radical change 
in the man. The Nicky Brent of old 
could never, at any cost, have unbur- 
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dened himself of such a speech as that 
to a woman, no matter what the truth. 
When Carol sought to read the riddle 
that lay behind it, she found in his eyes 
a blank wall which she could not pene- 
trate. The blithe, exuberant “playboy” 
had become a man of strength, of at 
least a somber defiance. Under other 
circumstances she could have wished for 
nothing better in him; but now that it 
repelled her, balked her in her endeavor, 
she hated it. 

“Nicky, I must ask you again, do you 
know what you are doing?” 

“What? Oh, you mean Mrs. 
Palmer ?” 

ot 

“Yes, I know very well what I am 
doing.” 

“I wonder if you do.” 

“What makes you think I don’t?” 

“You are changed incredibly.” 

“T must go and telephone father,” he 
said, as if he welcomed the pretext. 

“And he wanted me to tell you to be 
very careful what you said over the 
telephone. Mortimer always has a 
mixed party here, you know.” 

“T’ll be cautious enough.” 

“And when am I to hear something 
about your trip?” she asked, trying her 
best to hold him, though her pride re- 
belled against such tactics. 

“Some time—soon, I guess,” he said 
rather dourly; and this time continued 
his way downstairs without further in- 
terruption from her. 

And so it bade fair to be not an easy 
campaign that she had taken upon ‘her 
shoulders. It was quite possible that 
she might have to call old Petrus Brent 
in upon it after all, though she did rebel 
against that on Marcia Vandine’s ac- 
count. Marcia would never forget the 
wound if one of her guests turned out 
to be less than she should be; and 
Petrus Brent was not one to mince mat- 
ters with man or woman. Petrus 

3rent’s arrival would make a scene, an 
unforgetable scene, one in which Marcia 
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most of all, and Nicky Brent at least a 
little, would suffer cruelly. Moreover, 
Petrus Brent would be far more likely 
to drive his headstrong son to disaster 
—if, indeed, disaster were imminent— 
than to save him from it. 

She contemplated for a moment ask- 
ing Marcia to put her next to Nicky for 
dinner that night, but abandoned the 
idea as being one too obvious of intent, 
and a little too costly to her pride, even 
before Marcia. She did, however, 
watch things throughout the dinner, 
which was a loud and overvinous affair. 
She herself sat at Mortimer Vandine’s 
right, but tis boisterous platitudes 
hadn’t stuff enough in them to keep her 
occupied to the exclusion of an unob- 
trusive inspection of the table’s rowdy 
length. 

Christine Palmer—Carol wondered 
whether it was an _ arrangement 
wheedled out of Marcia, or whether 
Marcia had arranged it out of defer- 
ence to the Palmer woman’s obvious 
preference—sat next to Nicky, well over 
halfway down the table. With some 
peculiar enchantment, or some feminine 
mastery of the situation, she had man- 
aged to shut the two of them in, apart 
from all the rest of the noisy revelers. 
She had a way of gesturing, though un- 
obtrusively, her round, chalk-white arms 
and lovely hands close to him. Too 
often, and with too much audacity, did 
she meet his glances, and return them 
with an assumption of intimacy which 
Nicky, of a reserve unusual for him, 
plainly found embarrassing 
ally, as Brent’s eyes wandered away 
from her and around the table, there 
came into his forehead an anxious fur- 
rowing of vertical lines, and his lips 
tightened to a straight slit above his 
square chin. What they talked about— 
and their conversation was continua! 
and 4 deux—was a matter of conjecture 
only. 

On the next night while her maid, 
hurrying against time Jest Carol be late 
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for dinner, was restoring to dinner 
decorum the blond masses of her hair, 
which a too-late round of golf in a 
windy September drizzle had visited 
with healthy confusion, there came at 
Carol’s door a determined, a mandatory 
knock. The maid, with deft hands sud- 
denly poised, awaited her mistress’ com- 
mand. 

“See who it is, but let no one in,” 
Carol said. “It is late already. I have 
no time.” 

The maid came back with the an- 
nouncement : 

“It is Mrs. Palmer to see you, miss, 
and she says it is most important to 
have five minutes with you before din- 
ner.” 

The maid—not Carol’s own, but one 
of the housemaids—had hitherto been 
most efficient in obeying her orders, 
Carol, perhaps too sensitive about the 
Brent-Palmer affair, thought she de- 
tected in this first slight breach of dis- 
cipline some hint of backstairs gossip, 
some slightly audacious reminder that 
Carol could scarcely refuse to see Mrs, 
Palmer. Or possibly, even, the maid 
had been suborned secretly to convey 
the message 

Be that as it might, Carol knew she 
could not put Mrs. Palmer off. 

“Let her come in,” she said in an 
even voice, “and go on with my hair as 
quickly as you can.” 

So Mrs. Palmer came to her—a 
woman who, at such close range, was 
apparently not more than twenty-five 
years in age, though Heaven knew how 
many years in experience; small and 
very fine of figure; brunette, of soft 
perfection of olive skin to the point of 
belying Saxon ancestry and suggesting 
Latin forbears; gowned for dinner 
now in some midnight blue with sheen 
of silver and rhinestones, and decolleté 
without reserve. 

Carol, still seated before the magnifi- 
cent French mirror that was a part of 
her dressing table, greeted Mrs. Palmer 
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with a smile, naturally, but made no 
other change of poise. 

“You will excuse me,” she told her 
visitor. “I shall be late unless I go on 
with my dressing. Can you find ciga- 
rettes? Bertha, give Mrs. Palmer the 
cigarettes. And there are dividends left 
in the shaker, if you care for another 
sip of a cocktail. We can talk, can we 
not, while Bertha finishes with me?” 

“Thanks! I'll not smoke again be- 
fore dinner. Could we talk for a mo- 
ment alone?” ‘Mrs, Palmer was plainly 
nervous, But whether the nervousness 
was engendered in her errand, or in 
facing Carol, was not clear. 

“We are alone, are we not?” Carol 
returned placidly. “Oh, except for 
Bertha, of course. But without her I 
shall be late for dinner. You may talk 
as much as you please. I'll listen 
eagerly.” 

“It’s about Nicky Brent that I have 
come to you,” Mrs. Palmer returned, as 
with a warning ; even as with a certainty 
that Carol would change her mind when 
she knew with what the visit was con- 
cerned, 

“Oh, yes, about Nicky,” Carol re- 
peated placidly. “I shall be interested 
in anything you have to say about him. 
We have been friends for a very long 
time, Nicky and I. Probably he has 
told you so,”’ 

“No, but I guessed it. In fact, I’m 
inclined to guess rather more than that.” 

As Mrs. Palmer delivered herself of 
that speech, she seated herself on the 
couch across the foot of the great 
damask-canopied French bed with its 
carved posts, so that Carol could see her 
perfectly in the mirror of the dressing 
table without, she gathered, herself 
being seen. Mrs. Palmer had taken a 
cigarette in spite of her refusal, and 
was puffing it with unusual energy, and 
glaring with close scrutiny at Carol. 

“Oh, yes?” Carol prompted her. 


“What may that mean—‘more than 
that?’ ”” 
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“T know, at least, that you are an 
enemy of mine.” 

“What in the world has suggested to 
you that I am your enemy?” 

“From the way you look at me. I 
have something above juvenile sagacity, 
at least. I have lived in the world, and 
not out of it.” 

“Would you mind coming rather 
quickly to the point?” Carol asked her 
civilly. 

“Not if you would as soon the maid 
heard what I have to say.” 

Carol took quick stock of the situa- 
tion. It was clear that Mrs. Palmer 
considered her as something of a dan- 
gerous rival. As well, perhaps, to know 
what the affair was about, if perchance 
she were able to help Nicky Brent. 

“Will you step out for a moment, 
Bertha?” she asked the maid. 

When they were alone, Mrs. Palmer 
came over close to her on her dressing 
stool. 

“T know quite well,” she said, speak- 
ing with passion, now, and a sort of 
ruthless celerity, “that you fear, for 
whatever reason, that I am going to 
bring trouble on Nicky Brent. I have 
watched you; I heard what you said to 
him at the top of the stairs last night. 
And I know, too, that he fears your 
interest in the matter. I want to tell 
you, and prove to you, that I am doing 
whatever I am doing only for his own 
good. Perhaps, if you realize that, you 
will leave me alone with him, and not 
be spying around on us.” 

“Sorry, but I’m not aware that I have 
been spying.” 

“Be that as it may, and I reserve my 
right to consider it as I want to, it is 
none the less true that you act as a tre- 
mendously restraining influence on 
him.” 

Carol found it difficult to believe what 
she had heard. Either Mrs, Palmer 
was not of the breeding she gave out- 
ward manifestation of being, or else— 
almost equally increditble—she was so 
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madly in love with Nicky Brent that 
she had lost all sense of pride. At the 
same time, Carol found it pleasant hear- 
ing, however incredible, that she herself 
was enough in Nicky Brent’s mind to 
influence him with other women. She 
made placid answer: 

“One would almost think that you 
want me to destroy this influence, which 
exists, if at all, in your own mind.” 

“Precisely what I want you to do,” 
was Mrs. Palmer’s answer. 

More and more incredible! So much 
so that Carol was forced to meet the 
woman’s eyes in close scrutiny, only to 
corroborate her ears’ evidence that she 
was in deadly earnest. 

“Strange appeal!” Carol said, sin- 
cerely enough. 

“Do you think so? Listen, then. I 
know you love Nicky Brent, but he 
doesn’t love you. If he hasn’t come to 
love you all these years you have known 
him, can’t you see that it is a fruitless 
love for you?” 

“All this is my own affair, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Partly mine. For I do love 
and I know that he loves me. You 
know it, too. You have seen it. Did 
he not follow me here from England as 
soon as he knew I had come here? Did 
he not leave half his work there undone 
because he couldn’t stay away from 
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him, 


Much of which, Carol feared, was 
the truth—probably all of it. 

“Well?” she queried, as the other 
stopped for want of breath in her im- 
passioned state. 

“Let me tell you next why I came 


here to America. I am sure that you 
will keep it a confidence. I have no 
desire to hurt Marcia Vandine, who has 
been more than splendid to me. She 
was the sole entrée I had here, and I 
had to use it, for my purpose. Can we 
not keep her out of it?” 

“We must, if I have anything to do 
about it.” 
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“Then, to tell you as briefly as pop 
sible—— I must go back a little to 
make you understand. I am a sister of 
Lady Summerton—you know her.” 

Carol recalled that Lady Summerton 
had been a well-known musical comedy 
star of American parentage, rather no. 
torious not so many years before under 
the name of Elaine Terrill, until a 
fledgling peer had given her his title to 
use. 

“T have heard of her,” Carol said. 

“IT suspect you didn’t know that 
Petrus Brent made her? And then 
when he got tired of her, he started her 
in England to get rid of her.” 

Carol’s breath stopped for a moment. 
Impossible of belief, was her first reae- 
tion to the information, for always she 
had considered Petrus Brent’s conjugal 
life to be the one she knew above re- 
proach. Still, men sometimes No, 
no, Petrus Brent’s life was absolutely 
crystal clear. 

“Well?” she repeated herself, betray- 
ing nothing of what she thought. 

“My sister gave me all the letters he 
ever wrote her, and they are—you can 
imagine what they are. I need money 
terribly. I have just divorced an impos 
sible rotter from whom I could not get 
a penny, and whom I could not endure. 
Oh, I have lived, I tell you. Still, that 
brings me down to the reason for my 
being in America. Joel Barnardo— 
have you heard of him?” 

Carol never had heard of him save 
through Petrus Brent’s telephone mes- 
sage to her the day before. 

“Yes, I have heard of him.” 

“He is giving me ten thousand 
pounds to force Petrus Brent to drop 
his fight against the merger. You 
know, as well as I, that Brent will do 
anything to keep his wife from the tor- 
ture of such publicity.” 

Carol knew that in all reality. Petrus 
Brent adored his gentle, white-haired 
wife. Iron-willed as he was, he was 
very likely to accept defeat at his time 
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of life, rather than risk scandal to his 
reputation as a husband. 

“Tell me,” ‘Carol returned, ‘does 
Nicholas know all this?” 

“No. Not a word of it. He doesn’t 
suspect it, even,” 

“He seems to have been very fortu- 
nate in knowing you rather well in Eng- 
land,” Carol said with a pregnant mean- 
ing. 

“J admit that. I have done things 
for Joel Barnardo. But I needed the 
money. I have deliberately tried to di- 
vert him from success in his mission 
abroad, and have succeeded. But suc- 
ceeded to the point of loving the man. 
You know I love him. I couldn’t come 
to you like this if I did not. Now I 
regret what I have done, and want to 
make him atonement. And I want te 
marry him, Why should I not marry 
him? I am of as good standing as he, 
with my sister Lady Summerton and 
all; 1 am divorced, to be sure, but what 
is that?” 

“One would almost think you have 
come to me with some sort of bargain.” 

“I have. Petrus Brent can still win 
his fight, and bring his son out of it 
with flying colors, if I do not use these 
letters. But so long as you are here, in 
this house, continually spying, continu- 
ally standing over Nicky Brent like some 
defiant and avenging deity, I can never 
win Nicky Brent. ‘And I must have 
him. I must know he is mine. Finan- 
cially I have to. If I play traitor to 
Joel Barnardo, I must have something 
else to rely on. Before I dare give up 
one thing, I must have another.” 

“I suspect so.” 

“And I know that Nicky ‘Brent loves 
me—almost enough to ask me to marry 
him. I know that it is only you who 
restrain him. If you were not here, 
he would let himself go with me. I 
have faith enough in myself to know 
that, if you were not here, Nicky would 
ask me to marry him before the week 
is out.” 
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“T begin to see a little, at least, whene 
you are coming to,” Carol said. 

“T suspect you do. I will give your 
the letters as a guarantee that I have 
broken ~ with Joel Barnardo. That 
means that Nicky is completely exoner- 
ated of having become infatuated with 
me in England, with the consequent loss 
to his father’s business. It amounts to 
a guarantee that Petrus Brent will win 
his fight in the stockholders’ meeting 
next month. In return for that, I want 
you to leave this place immediately, to- 
night, stay away from me and from 
Nicky, and give me completely a free 
hand with him.” 

“An amazing offer!” 

“Why amazing? I am desperate, I 
am sick of the life I lead, and want to 
change it for the better. I love Nicky 
Brent as I could never love another 
man. I want to wash my slate clean. 
Why is it an amazing offer? Or do 
you still think that you can get Nicky 
Brent away from me?” 

There was something of a sneer in 
this last speech. Carol made no reply 
to it, and Mrs. Palmer continued 
quickly : 

“Win him away from me, at a cost 
of having his infatuation for me ruin 
his father and himself. You have a 
fair choice. Make it. I will play fair 
with you.” 

“T must think it over, at least,” Carol 
had to say. 

“But I am taking very few chances, 
I have myself to look out for. By the 
time we have finished dinner to-night, 
I must know. I shall come to you, here, 
for your answer. I will show you the 
letters, if you like, then; but as soon as 
you are satisfied that they are all I have 
told you, the: you must leave this place 
immediately.” 

“Very well. I shall meet you here 
after dinner—say at half past nine to- 
night.” 

“Agreed. You may even tell Nicky, 
if you like, He'll be anxious enough to 
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save himself, and probably be very 
grateful to you, however ashamed,” 
Mrs. Palmer reminded Carol. 

“T’d not do that, at any rate,” Carol 
said. “It would be fatal to Nicky, I 
believe, to destroy the respect he now 
has for his father.” 

Mrs. Palmer left her then. Bertha 
returned to Carol, who was no longer 
in her great hurry, even at the expense 
of being late for dinner. With quick 
perception she took stock of the situa- 
tion. Many things she had to know, 
and at once. Either Mrs. Palmer was 
an extraordinarily good actress—hetter 
than the “Twinkletoes,” her sister, had 
been—or else her story was for the 
most part true. But you could scarcely 
trust such a woman very far. 

“Bertha, please see that there is no 
one listening outside my door,” she said. 

And when a negative reply came back, 
she put in a call from the telephone ex- 
tension in her room, for Petrus Brent 
in New York. Then she commanded 
her maid to fetch Mortimer Vandine to 
her at once. The telephone connection 
was soon made. Petrus Brent’s voice 
sounded from the other end of the line. 

“T told you,” she said blithely, “that 
I would try to keep track of Nicky’s 
affairs out here.” 

“And a good thing, Carol. If you 
hadn’t called—in fact, I’m coming out 
anyway, if I don’t get some news from 
him to-night.” 

“What, has he told you nothing? 
Didn’t he telephone?” Carol asked in 
real surprise. 

“Yes, he telephoned, and told me he 
thought everything was all right, but 
that he didn’t feel up to making a com- 
plete report to me yet. Could you 
swallow that, Carol, if you were in my 
place ?” 

“I wouldn’t judge him too harshly, if 
I were you. He’s a man, after all, and 
men are—well, perhaps you know better 
than I what they are.” She laughed 
dulcetly. “But what I want to know is 
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this: is he likely to have any valuable 


papers or documents with him?” 

“Great Jupiter, yes! All the proxies 
he picked up in Europe. They could 
never be replaced in time for the stock. 
holders’ meetings if he lost them.” 

“I see,” Carol said thoughtfully, 

“Why? Why do you ask?” he de 
manded. “You sound queer to me, 
Carol. Things out there aren’t as they 
ought to be.” 

“They’re as right as they can be.” 

“I’m coming out.” 

“You'd better stay away.” 

“T tell you, I’m coming out there, 
Starting in ten minutes. You tell 
Nicky.” 

“You'd better stay away.” 

“I'll be there in less than two hours,” 
was Petrus Brent’s answer; and he gave 
her no opportunity of arguing against 
him, for he hung the receiver up with 
his last snorted word. 

That was a little more than Carol had 
bargained for. However, no matter 
now. It might be more to his discredit 
than he thought 

Mortimer Vandine came to her, 
ponderous and red cheeked and a little 
shy. 

“If it was anybody but you, Carol, 
who had sent for me, I’d have thought 
it something of a gallant adventure, and 
—hbut—well, here I am, anyway.” 

“And thinking it a gallant adventure, 
you'd have sent back a note of regret, 
wouldn’t you?’ She laughed back at 
him. “Anyway, you're here, and that’s 
the chief thing. Tell me, Mortimer, 
you trust me with Nicky Brent’s affairs, 
don’t you?” 

“Nicky does, too, doesn’t he?” Mor- 
timer evaded, rather ponderously in 
character. 

“Yes, but he’s got reasons for not 
telling me What I wani to know.” 

“T suspect so. I’m sorry, Carol.” 

“So you must tell me. At least, has 
he told you anything about his success 
in Europe?” 
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“Something rather queer about that,” 
Mortimer had to admit under her 
searching scrutiny. 

“What is it?” 

“I'd rather he told you.” 

“He won't tell.” 

“Queer !” ‘He wrinkled his brows. 
“T think I will tell you. ‘He cleared up 
the whole thing beautifully, picked up 
ptoxies enough to swing the stock- 
holders’ meeting, left ‘em in my safe- 
deposit vault Saturday morning. I 
gave him a receipt for the bag. Queer! 
He wouldn’t tell me anything. .I told 
him to deliver ’em to his father. He 
told me his father wasn’t to know at 
all—not yet. I was to keep ’em, and 
say nothing. Not ever say anything. 
He impressed it on me. And I was to 
deliver them only to himself; not ever 
to anybody else. Queer, wasn’t it, 
Carol?” 

Carol thought for a moment. 

“Not awfully, when you come to think 
about it,” she said. “’By, Mortimer. 
See you later. Don’t spread the news 
too wildly that you came to see me at 
my invitation, and found me in my 
peignoir !”” 

“Carol!” 

“Light jest, Mortimer, with a lot of 
warning hidden under it. Don’t tell even 
Marcia. Such meetings as these really 
should ‘be kept a secret from doting 
wives, don’t you think? Don’t you 
think?” 

Vandine struggled out, more per- 
plexed than ever. Throughout dinner 
he sat open mouthed at her gayety, be- 
side him; tried once or twice to ques- 
tion her in whispers, and got no reward 
for his pains, 

After dinner, Mrs. Palmer kept her 
rendezvous to the minute. She brought 
with her the usual beribboned package 
which Carol had always associated with 
such material relicts of burned-out in- 
trigues, 

‘Have you decided?” Mrs. 
asked with tense restraint. 
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“Yes. I shall accept; provided these sa 
are what you say they are, and—all of; 
them there are.” i 

“The solemnest oath I know, these 
are all there are—all, I give you mye 
word.” Who could have failed to be- 
lieve her then, unless she were—as 
indeed she might e—consummate 
actress? “Look them over, if you like.” 

“A sample will do.” 

Carol took the first that came to hand. 
Petrus Brent’s distinctive, spatulate 
chirography, without a doubt, penning 
endearments that at first sight rather 
repelled Carol, considering that they 
proved her idol to have had its feet of 
clay. But then, Petrus Brent had amply 
atoned for whatever slightly tangential 
course his amouristic life had taken. 

“They’re more interesting later on,” 
Mrs. Palmer suggested. 

“They’re interesting enough so far. 
I don’t need to go any further.” 

“And you accept the bargain?” 

“Quite! I'll tell Marcia Vandine 
whatever I have to, to save her feelings 
about you, and slip out carefully. I 
want no commotion about my going, 
for her sake. And you may run along 
and tell Nicky. Best of tuck to you.” 

Mrs. Palmer left. Carol sent word 
for Marcia, and broke the astonishing 
news to her, refusing steadfastly to sup- 
plement it by any explanation. 

“T do want you, however,” she con- 
cluded her speech to Marcia, “to break 
the news to Nicky before I go. Right 
away, if you can. And without asking 
him to come and see me before I go, I 
want you to tell him in such a deft way 
that he will come and see me. You do 
those things beautifully, Marcia. Do it 
beautifully now.” 

The result of Marcia’s errand was ex- 
actly what she had anticipated it would 
be. Nicholas Brent knocked at her door 
before she had completed orders for 
her packing. 

“Carol, I must see 
ment.”’ 
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“Oh, yes, Nicky. Well, come in.” 
“Carol, why are you going away? 
Because you are disgusted with my be- 
havior with Mrs. Palmer?” 

She pitied the man intensely at that 
moment. 

“Nicky,” she told him, suddenly very 
happy in her pity for him, “why have 
you never told me that you loved me?” 

“What? Carol, what makes—how do 
you know 

“Mrs. Palmer told me. I’m sorry for 
her. She didn’t meant to. Why have 
you never s 

“But, Carol, how dared I tell you? 
Me, a clown? Then me, poverty- 
stricken? Then me Oh, Carol, do 
you know why I have been playing the 
game with Mrs. Palmer? It is a game. 
You must believe it. Do you know 
why? Can I tell you?” 

“You don’t have to tell me the last 
part, Nicky. I know why. This—these 
letters? Was not that the reason 
why ?” 

She pointed out to him the package 
of letters. He pounced upon them; 
would have torn open the package in 
his eagerness. 

“No, I think not, if you don’t mind.” 
She restrained him gently. “I'd rather 
you didn’t take lessons—in this affair 
at least—from your father.” 

“Carol, what are you talking about? 
And how did you get these letters?” 

“You knew she had them, didn’t you? 
And for that reason didn’t deliver the 
proxies to your father, fearing lest you 
might have—might possibly have to buy 
these letters back at the expense of the 
proxies. Which, for your father’s and 
mother’s sake, you were willing to do, 
and take failure for yourself. Is not 
that right?” 

“Carol, how do you know all these 
things ?” 

“Not so difficult to piece together 
things which a love-mad woman tells 














you. If she hadn’t succumbed to your 


very skillful philandering——” 

“Oh, Carol, not that. At least, I sup. 
pose it was that. But she deliberat 
tried it with me, and, if you hadn’t been 
always with me back there in England, 
she’d have succeeded, too. Then, J 
heard about these letters, and I thought 
that, if she had played at the game, J 
was quite justified in taking a hand my- 
self according to her own rules. Though 
if I had lost at her game, I always had 
the proxies to fall back on xp 

“And you've outplayed her at every 
point. Nicky, I’m sorry, but she’s mad 
about you—simply mad. If only you 
will do as well by me as you have done 
by her Oh, Nicky, why did you 
never tell me that you loved me, that 
I meant something in your life? Still, 
I understand why, and love you for it 
all the more.” 

“Carol!” he said, quite speechless 
otherwise. 

“And now I must go, to keep my end 
of the bargain. You stay on here, and 
undo as much as you can of what you 
have done to the poor soul. I'll take 
these with me. I'll probably go back 
with your father, who is coming out 
here. Perhaps on the way back I can 
talk him into giving her something for 
what she has lost.” 

“Carol, don’t mention these letters to 
him. I don’t want him to know—" 

“True enough, Nicky. More and 
more I love you. And we both love 
him, do we not? May I tell him, 
though, that you have his proxies, or 
whatever they are?” 

“He’s coming, you say?” 

“So he said.” 

“T’ll watch for him—tell him myeelf. 
Carol, bless you!” 

“And now, Nicky, go back to Mrs. 
Palmer. She needs you. And do try, 
Nicky, do try to undo what you’ve done. 
I do feel so sorry for her.” 
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“CHAPTER IX. 

FTER leaving Yetive, Talbot 

walked up the Avenue to the 

Brevoort, and paused on the cor- 
ner. The night only half over. Cu- 
riosity of La Quesada, and the re- 
newed zest for adventure which the 
sight of Yetive had aroused in him, 
caught his imagination. He hailed a 
taxi and left the location of the Ban- 
dolero to the driver, relaxing over a 
cigarette as the car circled about, and 
took a route through deserted, zigzag 
streets over to the West Side. 

The discovery of Yetive after he had 
thought he had lost her absolutely, meet- 
ing her again, hearing her voice with 
its peculiar quality, silver toned, hesi- 
tant, low pitched, all the disturbing, en- 
thralling nearness of her personality, 
had plunged him back into the state of 
restless, unsatisfying ecstasy that he had 
been in on board ship. To-night she 
had been even more appealing when 
she had turned to him for aid and un- 
derstanding. He discounted any actual 
danger in the task which she had set 
for him. His encounter with Lopez 
earlier that evening had left him with- 
out any particular dread of him as a 
menace. And with La Quesada— 
money was the final and all-sufficient 
argument with women of her type. He 
believed that Yetive was too close to her 
own problem to get a proper focus on 
the situation. He had heard of the 
Rolland formula while in Europe, and 
realized its enormous benefit if de- 
veloped rightly. But, after all, in the 
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great issues of love and life, it counted 
nil. He would get it back for her be- 
cause she had asked him to, the golden 
bough for his lady fair. Then she 
might sell it to the government or bury 
it forever, so far as he was concerned. 
All that mattered now was that he was 
the man to whom she turned in her 
hour of need. 

The car stopped at the curb, and he 
stepped out. The Bandolero was easy 
to distinguish from its less-exotic neigh- 
bors. It stood in one of the triangular 
sections between West Street and Sev-. 
enth Avenue, south of Fourteenth 
Street. In a block of red-brick, old- 
fashioned houses with deep doorways, 
and mansard roofs, its brown and tan- 
gerine awnings marked its tempera- 
mental digression. Its exterior of 
ocher-toned stucco had been an archi- 
tectural afterthought, also the remodeled 
basement with the arched doorways and 
green tubs planted with orange trees 
and junipers. 

Within one found the first floor re- 
moved entirely, giving place to an 
elaborate entrance hall in Spanish style, 
with restaurant and dancing floor be- 
yond. Above, a stairway led to a low- 
ceiled mezzanine baloony with more 
tables. The walls were of heavy stucco 
decorated in gaudy, effective figures that 
might have slipped from the sketches of 
Goya. Argentine players thrummed low 
music from guitars and mandolins, in- 
dolently, dispassionately, their languid 
indifference a contrast to the jazz en- 
thusiasts uptown. 
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Talbot found a table on the balcony 
where he had a complete view of the 
frequenters of the place. South Amer- 
ican students, he thought. West Indian 
bootleggers from the water front, 
political driftwood from the Latin re- 
publics, and about them all an air of 
comradeship, of intimacy hard to grasp 
at or analyze. 

A certain code of etiquette appeared 
to hold the tempo of the resort taut at 
his own unexpected entrance at such an 
hour. Luiz, the young, sloe-eyed 
waiter, showed him, if anything, too 
obsequious attention when he ordered 
coffee and a liqueur. At the far end of 
the restaurant below, he saw a long, 
narrow table lighted by tall cathedral 
candles in black, iron holders, the table 
strewn with red roses. When the boy 
returned, Talbot handed him a crumpled 
bill, not too large to excite suspicion, 
but large enough to stimulate atentive- 
ness. He asked what special occasion 
awaited the festivity. 


Luiz kissed fervent finger tips at the 
orange-tinted ceiling. The sefior knew 
of La Quesada, the greatest dancer in 
Europe, the wine of all life, the flower 


of the Argentine? Always when she 
arrived in New York, she deserted the 
luxury and stupidity of hotel life up- 
town, and came here to her old firiends 
at the Bandolero. She was not spoiled 
by wealth and success. 

“I saw her dance in Paris,” Talbot 
remarked. 

“So?” Luiz’s eyebrows lifted at the 
outer corners in delighted understand- 
ing. “And so the sefior is here now! 
But it is to be deplored that she will 
not dance—not in New York. She is 
on her way home. You know her real 
name, sefior? It is Mercita Mendez. 
Of the people, absolutely. I know her 
three brothers well; they run mule teams 
from Los Renejos down to the coast; 
very fine boys. Let no one ever tell you 
she is not the grand woman. She pour 
out her money to the poor and the 
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church all the time. She take care of 
dozens of her own people. She give 
over half the money for a new hos- 
pital, know. And Serafin Lopez is not 
her boss, understand me? She is not 
afraid of him, and he is king, I tell you, 
sefior, in South America. She can make 
a fool out of any man. They kill them- 
selves for her anywhere she go. She is 
one gay girl. I wish she give me one 
real rose to-night, that’s all.” 

“You expect Lopez down to-night?” 
asked Talbot casually. 

The boy shrugged indifferent shoul- 
ders. 

“We never know when he come, when 
he go. But this is not his party. He 
don’t know she is here even. She ar- 
rive this morning. To-night the thea- 
ter some place, and then the dance some 
other place, and soon her friends down 
here and supper.” 

Presently Talbot noticed a change 
sweep over the entire place. Taxis 
stopped outside; the sleepy proprietor 
came to life; the music flowed into a 
sensuous tango movement. It was as 
if a breeze had blown over a motionless 
garden plot. The outer doors swung 
wide, and La Quesada sauntered in, 
followed by a laughing, excited group 
of friends. Acclaimed with shouts from 
her waiting admirers and fellow Ar- 
gentinians, she took the head of the long 
table, scattering the welcome with a 
careless upward flash of both large white 
hands. 

From where Talbot sat, he could look 
down upon the assembly. Voices rose 
high above the music as the lavish ser- 
vice of food and wines began. He did 
not understand Spanish, and asked the 
rapt Luiz what they were saying. 

“Of her, all the time they speak—only 
of her,” he exclaimed. “Look at her! 
The richest dancer in all the world, the 
most famous, and she is here at home 
and happy.” 

Talbot nodded. Here there was no 
pretense, no necessity of her appearing 
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anything but her natural self. She 
leaned with both plump, tapering arms 
upon the table, her wide mouth flashing 
into smiles over white, even teeth, eyes 
half closed like a contented lioness at 
the adulation heaped upon her. Sud- 
denly her glance roved upward, drawn 
irresistibly, it seemed, by the intent look 
of Talbot. Her black brows drew to- 
gether, puzzled, seeking to remember 
where she had seen him before, like this, 
at an upper table on a mezzanine bal- 
cony, gazing down at her. She drew 
back from her companions, her teeth 
pressed into her underlip, thinking deep- 
ly, rapidly, and clapping her hands to- 
gether for silence, she called out to him 
imperiously : 

“Come down here, carito.” 

When Talbot failed to move or an- 
swer, Luiz touched his shoulder eagerly. 

“You hear, sefior, she calls you. Go 
quickly.” 

La Quesada left her friends, strolling 
forward to meet him as he descended the 
stairs. When they met face to face, she 
smoked with slow, insolent assurance 
for a moment, looking him up and down. 
There was allurement and menace, too, 
in her manner. 

“What you want here anyhow?” she 
demanded curtly. 

“You.” The evident candor and 
brevity of his reply disarmed and non- 
plused her. Suspicion and curiosity, 
too, showed in her keen, brilliant eyes. 
Deliberately seating herself at the near- 
est table in a secluded corner under the 
balcony, she gave a brief order to the 
waiter, and turned to Talbot, with a 
luxurious abandon to the mood of the 
moment, 

“Now, sit there and talk to me,” she 
commanded. “I have seen you before. 
I never forget a face that interests me. 
Where was it?” 

“At the Café Tavary in Paris, nearly 
a month ago. I heard that you were 
in New York, and T wanted to see you 
at once.” 


Ail 


Again there flashed the incredulous 
challenge of her wide, black eyes to his. 

“How do you know that I am here to- 
night?” she asked bluntly. “Nobody 
know that I am even in New York but 
my own people.” 

“T had word from Paris when you 
sailed.” His tone was cool and easy. 
At the inference underlying his answer, 
her manner changed. She smiled lazily, 
glancing back over her shoulder at her 
friends, and leaned forward confiden- 
tially. Planting both elbows on the bare 
table, she smoked with long, full inhala- 
tions of the Cuban cigarette she held. 

“Who told you that I had sailed— 
this some one in Paris?” 

Talk had lowered about them. He 
felt there was the tension of danger in 
the air; that he was watched, suspected, 
most of all by this woman herself; that 
his safety lay solely in her approval of 
him. 

“A friend who knew that I was in- 
terested in the same thing as yourself, 
the Rolland formula.” His surety and 
boldness took her by surprise, and he 
followed up his offensive. “I will give 
you whatever Lopez has promised to 
pay for it, doubled.” 

Only the long, black lashes betrayed 
that she had heard or understood him. . 
They dropped, concealing her betraying 
eyes, sparkling with greed at his offer. 
Dipping one finger tip in her wine, she 
traced a pattern on the table before her 
indolently. 

“How can I be sure of that, sefior?” 

He drew a check book from his 
pocket, and she threw out one hand 
across the table, gripping his wrist to 
stop him. 

“Put that away! Ah, but you are a 
crazy kind of man! You come down here 
to-night to find me. You don’t care if 
you get a knife in your ribs, no? You 
get one idea, you come after me, and 
you have no love for me in your eyes. 
And you say to me, how much, like that, 
quick, brusque! I like it. And you will 
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, Pay me now, this minute, so you get what 
you want. You are afraid that I will 
see Serafin to-morrow.” She sat think- 
ing deeply for a few moments, frown- 
ing, shrugging her shoulders. “Listen! 
I do not take the check from you, un- 
derstand? You bring me here to-mor- 
row night twenty-five one-thousand-dol- 
lar bills, and I will give the formula 
to you. My word, sefior!” 

He clasped the hand she extended 
across the table, and La Quesada 
laughed softly. 

“Listen, sweetheart, you know why I 
do this to him, to Serafin? You were 
in Paris and knew him. Were you with 
him on the boat when he came over 
here? Ah, I thought so!” She spoke 
with indrawn breath. “You tell me 
something. What girl he bring over 
here with him? I know all about it. 
Captain Bacharach is my good friend. 
I know all about her, how he dance with 
her all the time. You know her name?” 


Talbot kept a grip on his nerves and 


facial expression. 

“Why, as I recall it, he showed an in- 
terest in several.” 

“But this one, she is different. I 
know all about it. I don’t care.” She 
snapped her fingers disdainfully. “You 
find out for me if she is with him at the 
Ambassador now, you see? He don’t 
know I am in town at all. I sell the Rol- 
land formula to you just to show him 
what I think about him and this girl, 
see? We don’t care, do we, carito?” 
She drank the contents of her glass at 
one swallow, gazing at him through 
half-closed eyes above its curving brim. 
“Come back here to-morrow night, any 
time—eight, nine, ten o’clock. I have a 
little private party for just my own 
friends in my rooms upstairs. You 
bring me the money in cash, and I will 
give you the formula.” Rising quickly, 
she turned about, waving her hand im- 
periously to the waiting group about her 
table. “My friends, I introduce to you, 
Sefior - 
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She hesitated, and glanced back a 


him over one bare shoulder, her voice | 


velvet soft and caressing: 

‘What your name, sweetheart ?” 

Talbot told her truthfully. 

“Palmer,” she announced grandly; 
“my very dear friend, Sefior Palmer, al] 
the way from the Café Tavary to the 
Bandolero. When the sefior come here 
any time, you treat him as my friend,” 

In the outburst of welcome, the music 
started again. She spoke quietly in dis- 
missal, indifferently even. 

“Luiz will show you the way upstairs 
to-morrow night. It is to-night, though, 
is it not? And remember, you find out 
all about her for me—everything! Good 
night, sefior.” 

“Good night.” Their hands clasped 
in understanding and agreement, as La 
Quesada smiled slowly. 

“Hasta luego,” she whispered. ‘Until 
we meet again.” 

He found himself ushered out by Luiz 
into the cool, early morning air. The 
stucco front showed no lights within. 
Only a muffled sound of mandolins came 
from behind the closed brown shutters 
of the Bandolero. He walked east 
toward Sixth Avenue with a sense of 
unreality, like wakening suddenly from 
a dream. 


CHAPTER X. 


The shades were not raised in La 
Quesada’s apartment when Lopez’s car 
paused before the Bandolero shortly 
after noon. A hurdy-gurdy rippled out 
the latest song hit across the street. 
Steamship whistles came from the river 
front, only two blocks away. The 
highly polished perfection of the new 
French model was a disturbing flaw in 
the picture of softly blurred undertones, 
mauve and sun-pierced smoke, shadows 
in deep rose and wistaria purples along 
the areas and under ledges, old build- 
ings marvelously glorified in the hazy, 
early autumn light. 


Luiz lounged over a colored illustrated [ij 
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weekly from Madrid, its comics in flat, 
pright colors, its cartoons a couple of 
heavy lines that seized unerringly the 
personal idiosyncrasies of victims. 
When Lopez walked quietly into the 
restaurant, the boy started up from his 
easy lounging on the window seat, and 
hurried to meet him. 

“Tell Sefiorita Mendez that I wish to 
see her.” 

“She sleeps, sefior.” The boy spoke 
deprecatingly, but quite evidently under 
orders. Lopez made one slight move- 
ment with his slender cane, gave one 
look of interrogation, and Luiz led the 
way reluctantly to the third floor. Lopez 
motioned impatiently to him to rap upon 
the door. 

Back in the high-ceiled, old-fashioned 
bedroom facing the south, La Quesada 
heard the rapping, and spoke indolently 
to Enriquita, her elderly maid. The 
woman returned stolidly, with a brief 
explanation of the intruder’s identity. 
Her mistress stretched her arms high in 
the air, and yawned with the pleasure 
of having irritated Lopez. 

“Keep him waiting,” she said lazily. 
“I will eat first.” 

She ordered a hearty breakfast, de- 
taining the maid deliberately, keeping 
her caller waiting on her whim and con- 
venience. She dallied over the menu, 
ordering things picturesque and plenti- 
ful—melon, chops, omelet with green 
peppers and pimentos, coffee, toast. 
When Enriquita had left, the dancer 
sprang out of bed and locked her door, 
waiting with her back against it, listen- 
ing for an impatient knock on the other 
side. Instead, there was complete si- 
lence in the next room, although she 
knew Lopez awaited her there. Shrug- 
ging her shoulders, she lighted a ciga- 
rette and smoked with frowning annoy- 
ance, throwing it aside half consumed, 
dressing herself with dawdling delay. 

When Enriquita brought up her 

lbreakfast tray, and Luiz had assisted in 
4jatranging the table to her whim, La 
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Quesada sauntered out into the front 
room, wrapped in a brilliant negligee of 
parrot-green and coral-pink silk, her 
hair dressed with glossy, elaborate care, 
As no greetings passed between the two, 
Luiz and the maid hastened their de- 
parture nervously. 

Lopez was seated at a desk, intently 
poring over the memoranda in his note- 
book, making additional jottings here 
and there with an abstracted air. She 
eyed him with suspicious curiosity, side- 
long, veiled glances that gained in unrest 
as she sat down to her breakfast with 
relish and appetite. Presently, he half 
turned in his chair, surveying her specu- 
latively until she broke into expostula- 
tion. 

“Well, what is it, Sefior Adorado? 
Why do you trouble yourself to come 
down here to see me at this hour? How 
do you know that I have arrived, and 
anyway, what do you care?” 

“You are always the greedy fool, 
Mercita,” he answered quietly, regard- 
ing her method of consuming a broiled 
chop, both elbows poised upon the edge 
of the table. “When I am away from 
you, I lose the delightful charm of your 
little habits.” 

She threw the half-eaten chop back- 
ward over one shoulder into the ex- 
pectant jaws of her pet black chow. 

“You are very much annoyed; it is 
too bad. Who told you I was here?” 

“Bacharach, of course. I knew as 
soon as you had left Paris. We're sail- 
ing to-morrow morning. Did you close 
with Rolland ?” 

He could not conceal his impatience, 
and she laughed at him with irritating 
contempt. 

“So that is why you hurry down here 
so early? Not because you wish to see 
me,ebut to make sure I have this for 
you! And you call me the greedy fool, 
Serafin! You do not know how to man- 
age me, Mercita Mendez, when you act 
like this. Yes, I have it. What you 
give me for it?” 
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“What we agreed: ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash.” 

She shook her head from side to side 
tauntingly. 

“Not half enough, my caballero; not 
enough to pay for all my trouble.” 

He rose and crossed to her side, his 
muscles tense, his manner controlled 
even to the point of dignity. His tone 
was like a lash in her ears. 

“Give it me!” 

She reached lazily for another chop, 
disregarding him utterly. The next in- 
stant he had brought his cane across 
her bare, white shoulders with one 
swift cut that brought her screaming to 
her feet in rage and pain. 

“You—you dare to come down here 
to me and threaten me after you leave 
me to do this work for you in Paris, 
and you have one time on board ship 
with some girl? You think I do not 
know, that you can do this tome?” He 
caught and twisted her wrist until the 
uplifted knife fell to the floor. Still 
holding her fast, he drew her to him, 
straining and fighting to free herself. 

“A greedy little fool who will have 
all or nothing,” he repeated softly. 
‘Bacharach works for himself, remem- 
ber that! He told you of some girl to 
make you jealous. It was a lie. She 
was nothing to me. I have never even 
seen her since the day we landed here. 
And you are sailing with me to-morrow 
on the Santa Ana.” 

She struggled angrily for a minute, 
and relaxed under his kiss, her arms 
reaching up about his neck. Laughing 
softly as he released her, she leaned back 
contentedly in his arms. 

“When you pay me my money for the 
formula, sweetheart ?” 

For the moment she had forgotten 
entirely her agreement with Palmer. 
With his whispered assurance in ee 
ears, she went into the inner room and 
unlocked one of her trunks. Inside a 
small leather case lay folded flat, the 
Rolland formula—Romlen’s share. She 
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gave it to Lopez with a gorgeous, im 
passioned gesture of surrender, and 
curled up among the velvet cushions on 
the couch before the old-fashioned black 
grate. Lopez spread out the -sheet of 
thin papers with a peculiar deliberation, 
Watching him with indolent, satisfied 
eyes, La Quesada smoked her favorite 
long Cuban, and was already in faney, 
on board ship bound down the coast. 

Suddenly he stood up and walked 
back to the couch. Tossing the paper 
over to her, he said with quiet contempt: 

“Tt is useless to me. You have been 
tricked, Mercita. I would not give you 
one peso for this. It is just half of the 
original.” 

Seizing the paper excitedly, she sat 
up, scanning the close writing of Rol- 
land, turning in fury upon Lopez. 

“But it is one bad lie. You say this 
to me to make me give it up to you for 
less money. You think T do not know 
you. Now, you never get it, see? You 
insult me, you make me out a fool, a 
cheat.” 

“Some one has cheated,” he returned 
with complete courtesy and control. 
“Either you or your friend in Paris, 
How much did you pay him for this?” 

“What you gave me,” she flung back 
hotly. “I did not try to cheat. Be- 
sides, he loved me.” 

“The thing is worthless. Dance, 
carita, but never try again to be clever. 
The danger in employing persons who 
are ignorant is that they themselves do 
not know when they are being cheated.” 

He moved toward the door, hat and 
coat on his arm, with no show of anger 
or even displeasure. It was his cool con- 
tempt that stung her. She swept after 
him with a swaggering challenge. 

“So? And maybe I know just a little 
bit more than yourself, sefior. Who 
knows? Maybe I am not quite so much 
the greedy little fool.” She folded the 
paper and thrust it into her bosom. “T 
would not sell this to you now for any 
price.” 
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“Put it away tenderly, chiquita, with 
your many other souvenirs,” he advised. 
She flung both hands upwards. 

“Go away. You are one sublime pig, 
Serafin! Go and sail without me, I do 
not care, understand? I have made my 
own plans already. You think you do 
as you please ; kiss me or kill me as you 
feel like. Maybe you find out some- 
thing different.” 

The door closed quietly in her face 
on her last taunt. Outside on the land- 
ing Lopez found Enriquita, a patient, 
hunched-over figure who merely glanced 
at him sidelong as he descended the 
stairs. He paused for a moment. 

“Pack for sailing to-morrow morning. 
The Santa Ana for Buenos Aires, nine 
o'clock. I will send my car down.” 

She peered between the railing to 
watch him safely out of sight. When 
the street door closed, she went softly 
back into the apartment, listening with 
anxious dread for an expected explosion 
of temper. Instead from the sleeping 
room there came ‘La Quesada’s voice 
singing as she continued her toilet be- 
fore the long, swinging pier glass, a song 
of her own people: 


“Ride on, caballero, the nightfall is near. 
Maddalena, she awaits you, so tender and 
dear, 
If you find one before you, your sword is 
your friend. 
Good luck to your wooing, whatever attend.” 


Enriquita smiled to herself placidly, 
and stood looking out between the long 
lace curtains at Lopez entering his car. 


CHAPTER XI. 

As the morning passed and no word 
came to her from Talbot, Yetive found 
herself waiting with nervous restless- 
hess, censuring him, suspecting that 
somehow he might have discounted the 
vital importance of what she had told 
him the night before; that, even if he 
had gone to the Bandolero, he had fallen 
mto some hidden trap of Lopez. 

She walked the floor of her room 
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moodily, her finger tips pressed to ach- 
ing eyes, striving to see her way ahead 
if this failed. The face of her brother 
rose before her, lean, eager, boyish. 
Sobered into sanity by the flight of La 
Quesada from Paris he must realize 
how the dancer had won his love deliber- 
ately to cajole and trick him into part- 
ing with the Rolland formula. He had 
not said directly in his letter how much 
he had been paid for it. Every dollar, 
of course, would be returned to Lopez 
and the woman to protect Romlen’s 
honor. His honor? She drew in a 
long, deep breath, her teeth pressed to- 
gether. Trafficked away for the favor 
of such a woman! 

In the eight months since her father’s 
death, Romlen had turned life into one 
perpetual féte, a mnineteen-year-old 
Harlequin hitting Paris at the height of 
the season, believing every pretty 
woman a possible Pierrette and every 
other man a fool. Now he was stripped 
of legacy, honor, faith, everything but 
money. And he sent a wild signal of dis- 
tress across the sea to her to save him. 
More, he had practically accused her of 
cheating him by her flight. But not one 
word of his own guilt in selling half of 
the formula and accepting payment in 
full from the agent of Lopez. Still, she 
hesitated at condemning him utterly in 
her own mind. Knowing his volatile na- 
ture with its plunges to extremes, she 
dreaded the reaction of remorse and 
disillusion which had evidently set in 
already. With father and mother dead, 
Romlen remained dearest on earth to 
her, excepting one other, and this she 
hardly dared confess to herself. 

A thousand possibilities swept 
through her mind in a whirl of sugges- 
tion as the afternoon set in. Mrs. Chil- 
ton was away for the day, a guest at a 
Lakewood wedding. Yetive left her 
own luncheon untasted, and lay on a 
couch by the windows in the full sun- 
light, eyes closed, her hands clasped 
under her head. The truth slowly 
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forced its way to her secret conscious- 
ness. She was jealous for the first time 
in her life. She loved Talbot Palmer 
and had sent him to parley with the most 
fascinating and unscrupulous woman of 
the hour, La Quesada. 

She rose and crossed to the dressing 
table, staring with a new interest and 
curiosity at the face reflected there. 
Jealousy in a woman had always seemed 
to her so pitiful and futile, the open 
confession of a vanquished love. Love 
that was not rooted in faith could not 
be true. She covered her betraying face 
with both hands, feeling that she must 
call the Palmer residence. And, with the 
irresistible impulse, there came the call 
from Talbot himself. She caught the 
receiver eagerly, and heard his own 
voice, confident, cheerful. It seemed 
to reach out and enfold her in its surety. 

He had not wanted to disturb her 
earlier, he said. There was no definite 
word yet, but the agreement had been 
made. He was to see the party that 


evening between eight and nine and 
there was no doubt but what the lost 
article would be returned. 

She left the telephone with a sense of 


keen disappointment. He had been 
brief and impersonal with her, follow- 
ing altogether too conscientiously her 
own instructions to him to be careful 
over the house wire. She felt that he 
knew nothing of the suspense that was 
torturing her, but it had been a relief 
even to hear his voice. She found she 
could dress and eat normally again. 
While she sat at luncheon, Major 
Powell was announced. 

“Sorry to arrive like this, out of the 
air, you know, but I knew Adeline had 
gone out to the Elliot wedding, and 
thought you might like to run yourself 
up the Drive. Got a bird of a new car, 
French model.” He smiled down at 
her as she hesitated. The invitation was 
a challenge to the new mood she had 
discovered in herself. 

“I'd love it,” she told. him. 
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They took the Drive far up 
Riverdale and Yonkers, to where wood. 
ed, secluded heights broke into long per. 
spectives of the Hudson, or caught the 
misty, overlapping reaches of the lower 
Highlands. She realized suddenly thas 
Powell was speaking of Romlen, 

“T didn’t want to trouble you with 
all this, but word came this morning 
again, and he seems to have put the deal 
through.” 

“T don’t think I understand,” she ex. 
claimed. “You mean that Rom 
len ; 

“Sold out to Lopez—yes.” He drew 
the car to a slow stop at the highest 
point in the roadway, and waited to 
light a cigarette. “You haven’t heard 
from him, then?’ 

“Not up to the time I talked with 
you last night. I found a letter from 
him in my room after I had left you.” 
She had a feeling as she spoke that he 
did not believe her. ‘I could not bear to 
tell you everything then, Major Powell, 
He’s just been a fool, but whatever he 
has done cannot matter in the end.” 

“What do you mean?” He turned 
and looked at her with keen attention, 
Yetive raised her left arm and unclasped 
the bracelet which she always wore, a 
rounded band of broad, chased gold. 
Pressing it, she released a spring and 
the bracelet parted into two sections, 
each a perfect circle. Folded in the in 
ner space of the larger one was a thin 
roll of paper. Yetive opened it and 
spread it out for him to read. It was 
one half of the Rolland formula, useless 
without the one which Romlen had sold 
in Paris. Powell examined it in s- 
lence. 

“You see,’ she said, “why I have been 
forced to wait and make excuses to 
you. I only had this, my own half. 
That was why I made the journey to 
Paris to see Romlen. I tried to persuade 
him to join with me, but he was if 
love with the dancer, and would not 
even listen to me. When I -heard that 
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Lopez was sailing from Cherbourg, I 
believed what Romlen had told me—that 
he had already parted with his share 
to him. I crossed on the same boat 
under an assumed name, and met him. 
But when I attempted to make a search 
in his cabin, Captain Bacharach, his 
friend, saw me, and, I know, suspected 
me. I did not dare try again, so I 
waited until we reached New York. 
Mrs. Chilton was my own mother’s 
dearest friend. She knew me as Justine 
Trelease, and I came to her. Perhaps, 
if she really knew everything, she would 
not even have me in her home.” 

“You don’t know Adeline,” Powell 
smiled back at her. “What have you 
done to deserve censure, anyway? 
You're not to blame in this affair of 
your brother’s. You're foolish to 
isolate yourself from friendship or 
love.” 

Something in his tone warned her, 
but she sat looking off at the river vista, 
balked by his sincerity from any easy 
evasion of his intent. Oddly, too, her 
mind was working impersonally on this 
new angle. Romlen was right. It was 
more than official duty that had led 
Harry Powell to interest himself in her. 
He was wealthy and influential, high in 
the confidence of the people she needed 
to back her offer to the government. 
Her actual association and contact with 
Talbot Palmer had been as vague as 
the wind, fleeting, half-expressed long- 
ing from him, an assumption that she 
understood his motive in aiding her, but 
nothing direct. She listened to Powell’s 
quiet tones with a belief that she was 
refusing safety and surety when, in- 
evitably, she must turn from him. 

“The reason why I have wanted to 
help you, ever since I first saw you in 
London a year ago, was because I loved 
you. Perhaps you guessed it then, 
Yetive. That night coming from the 
American-embassy ball, remember? 
You seemed so young to carry sorrow. 
I wanted to help you after your father’s 
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death, and this seemed the one thing 
you needed, putting over the Rolland 
discovery in the right way as he would 
have wished it. May I sae 
clasped the bracelet back in place after 
she had replaced the folded paper. She 
looked wp and met his eyes, her own 
compassionate and embarrassed. 

“There isn’t the ghost of a chance,” 
she told him simply. “I feel like a dog 
to say that after all you’ve done for 
me, but it’s the truth. Besides, I don’t 
seem to belong to myself. As soon as 
this is settled—and it will be in a day 
or two now, I can promise that—I shall 
go back to Romlen, and try and make 
him stand up straight and find his way 
again. Everything is coming out right. 
I can’t tell you now, but I will have the 
entire formula in my hand within a few 
days. I must clear Romlen first os 

“Rot!” said Powell briefly. “You 
are cursed with the fetish of self-sac- 
rifice; first your father and now Rom- 
len; giving up your life and energy to 
them. I’m sure, dear, that we'd hit it 
off together as trail mates. You know 
I am very deeply in love with you. 
Probably I don’t show it convincingly. 
Highways and corridors cramp my style, 
and you've never given me a chance to 
be alone with you. You can’t know 
how I felt when I found you had left 
England, and I realized what I had put 
you in for. I mean in Paris, I knew 
what Romlen was doing then.” 

A long silence, and she asked nerv- 
ously, as he smoked beside her without 
even looking at her: 

“Shall we turn back?” 

“If you like.” He tossed away the 
cigarette, and started up the engine, 
backing around. She thought what a 
good sportsman he was, what a fool she 
was, perhaps, not to appreciate him in- 
stead of following the wild adventure 
she had plunged into once she had 
stepped on board the Caronia as Talbot 
Palmer’s sister. Yet she could sit be- 
side him there in the car with nothing 
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deeper than a sense of security and 
friendship, gratitude, but never a thrill 
of love, when even the mere sound of 
Talbot’s voice over the telephone could 
torment and satisfy her at the same in- 
stant. 

When they reached the house on the 
Square, she lingered, her hand in his 
close clasp. 

“You’ve been wonderful to me. I 
hate to hurt you, but it just can’t be,” 
she said softly. 

“I suppose you’re out of reach, on 
another wave length. Well, I wish you 
all the luck in the world, my dear. Don’t 
think of me at all. I shouldn’t have 
spoken when you were worried about 
your brother. By the way, the last news 
we had this morning was that Lopez 
sails early to-morrow morning for 
Buenos Aires. He has booked passage 
for two—himself, La Quesada, and 
servants—on the Santa Ana, Give my 
best to Adeline. I don’t want to stay 
tor tea. Good-by.” 


She paused on the vestibule step, 


watching him return to his car, and 
went on up to her room with cheeks 
flushed from more than the wind. It 
was after five by the clock on her desk. 
Talbot had either failed, or been tricked 
by La Quesada, she felt positive. Lopez 
would not be leaving New York if he 
were in any doubt about the formula. 
He had it from the dancer, and believed 
she had secured the entire thing. Fol- 
lowing her first impulse, Yetive called 
the hotel. Mr. Lopez was in. She 
waited while he was being paged, won- 
dering what she would say to him, until 
his voice came, curt with a buoyant, ar- 
rogant curiosity. 

“I must see you at once, Sefior 
Lopez,” she said softly. “Do you know 
who is speaking ?” 

“Do I know? I have searched for 
you all over New York. Where are 
you now?” Eager, imperative, his voice 
seemed to reach out to her demanding- 
ly. “Will you dine with me to-night ?” 
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“Perhaps. I want to talk with you on 
business.” 

“I will know how to stop you,” he 
laughed softly back at her. “Business, 
with the most adorable, elusive girl ] 
have ever met? Where have you been 
all this time? I will send my car for 
you wherever you say.” 

“T would rather not, please.” 

“Some very lovely, secluded place 
where we may talk without disturb. 
ance,” 

“T would rather be where there are 
people and music.” 

“Ah, the cautious lady ever.” He 
laughed under his breath teasingly, 
“Then at seven shall we say, here?” 

“At seven,” she agreed. 

There was need of letting Talbot 
know, she felt, the latest development, 
that Lopez and the dancer were booked 
to sail early the following morning. It 
might serve to warn him from his ap- 
pointment with her that evening. She 
called up his home with assurance, ask- 
ing to speak with him. Sutton’s voice 
came back regretfully. Mr. Palmer was 
out. He was not dining at home. He 
did not know where to reach him. 

She sat down to write a long letter 
to Romlen, a mingling of reproaches 
and loving consolation. He had been 
a ridiculous donkey, a perfect fool to 
place trust in La Quesada, to let her 
lead him on to ruin. But it was not too 
late, perhaps. She would do her best 
to retrieve the formula, but, if she suc- 
ceeded, he must let her dispose of it as 
she saw fit. She was about to add more, 
to tell him of Talbot and of Powell, but 
held back. Romlen was as trustworthy 
as a megaphone with any secrets. She 
finished her letter with advice from him 
to go back to Fontenoy; probably she 
would meet him there within the month. 
And until then, all her heart’s love to 
him. 

As she prepared to dress, something 
metallic fell from a web of lace and 
necklaces in her dresser drawer. She 
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stooped and recovered it, holding it on 
her palm with a little smile, tender, 
musing. It was the latchkey which Tal- 
pot had insisted upon her taking with 
her when she had left his home. She 
slipped it into her evening hand bag, 
wishing she could speak with Talbot 
himself before she kept her engagement 
with Lopez. It would give her a feel- 
ing of security merely to know that he 
was aware of her being with the South 
American. Not that she feared any 
concrete danger. To her Serafin Lopez 
was a social brigand. His debonair 
suavity and charm of manner had never 
intrigued or deceived her. She hesi- 
tated, one hand at the last moment on 
the telephone. Some one tapped at 
the door—Mrs. Chilton’s maid asking if 
phe were dining out. 

The interruption hurried her decision, 
Unlocking her traveling case, she took 
out a small, flat French automatic in a 
fawn-colored suéde case, and slipped it 
into her black-satin bag. 


CHAPTER XII. 

When she walked through the lounge 
at the great hotel at seven, Yetive 
found Serafin Lopez awaiting her with 
apparent nonchalance. Only the sup- 
pressed fire in his dark eyes warned her 
of his suspense as he crushed her hand 
close in his grasp. 

“I think possibly you have regretted 
already calling me, and may not come 
after all; then you are here before me.” 
His glance covered her entire ensemble 
with approval. She wore black satin, 
soft, lustrous folds that clung in shad- 
ows to her slender, shapely figure, and 
left her white shoulders and throat in 
beautiful relief. No ornaments or 
jewels except the broad, gold bracelet on 
her left arm. Their table had been re- 
served with Lopez’s usual care for ef- 
fect. A secluded corner of the mez- 
zanine above the dance oval. Topaz 
hghts in black-and-gold shades, flat, 
gold walls that gave her head the beauty 
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of an old-time Florentine panel by An- 
gelico. Lopez looked at her with the 
mask fallen from his eyes. He had 
none of the accepted characteristics of 
a villain, she thought, young, extremely 
handsome, magnificently cocksure. 

“I have believed that anything might 
happen,” he said, “except that you your- 
self would call me up. Why did you 
choose to vanish off the face of the 
earth? Either you were afraid of me, 
or you enjoyed making me suffer for 
this hour. Where have you been in 
hiding since I lost you at the pier?” 

It amused him to discover whether 
she knew that he had discovered her de- 
ception, or whether, even now, she 
would pretend to be Marion Palmer. If 
the former, then he would know that 
she was in communication with Palmer 
himself. 

“T have ‘been with a friend of my 
mother’s.” She told him the truth with 
pretense, yet he looked at her with keen, 
disbelieving eyes. 

“You are very clever; the most fas- 
cinating, elusive lady I have ever known. 
I have a curious feeling that even now 
as I sit here, you may disappear before 
my eyes. Also, I am positive that you 
are fully aware that I have encountered 
your erstwhile brother most unpleas- 
antly.” 

“At the Club Palatine last evening.” 
She said it without parleying with him. 
“Tt was awkward, was it not?” 

“Awkward? Good heavens! I go mad 
when I see a girl who I think is your- 
self. I make a fool of myself, and she 
is not you at all. Then I discover that 
Palmer has but one sister, and neces- 
sarily we have an argument.” 

“TI know,” she assented. “Mr. Palmer 
told me of it. I am sorry it happened. 
You see, there was no chance to explain 
to you once we had landed.” She smiled 
at him, her nerve tension lessening. The 
eager admiration in his eyes was dis- 
arming.. “But to-night I had to see you 
personally, Sefior Lopez.” 
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“I do not want reasons. You are 
here of your own free will. It is enough 
to glorify the night to me.” 

“But not because I wished to come,” 
she insisted. “You must understand 
that. I want to talk freely with you, 
to be perfectly frank. I have been told 
that you are—well, rather an uncertain 
sort of a person.” 

“The pattern for Satan,” he laughed, 
pleased at the flattery. “The latest 
model for devil worshipers in Paris, 
yes? You are adorably misleading, 
Yetive Rolland.” 

She was silent for a moment, her 
lashes drooping. He bent forward, 
lowering his tone to a gentle, caressing 
assurance, 

“Don’t you suppose I knew all the 
time you were on the boat? You came 
under another name so that you could 
meet me. You thought that your 
brother had already sold to me his 
formula, and that you would be able to 
get it away from me before we reached 
port. Am I right?” 

“Do you know, I don’t believe you.” 
She met his eyes with cool, leveled gaze. 
“You did not know who I was on the 
Caronia. Captain Bacharach suspected 
when he saw me coming from your 
cabin, but you did not know. You be- 
lieved that I was Marion Palmer until 
you saw the real girl at the Palatine. 
You have found out since then what 
my name is.” 

He smoked in quiet, amused silence. 

“Beautiful,” he said softly, under his 
breath, “I do not care what you say as 
long as IT may sit and watch you. I 
adore you when you are enraged. You 
are so still and proud, like an infuriated 
lioness—the small, dangerous black lion- 
ess of the heart of Africa. I have 
hunted and killed them, beautiful.” 

“I wonder if you can possibly under- 
stand how I have put all my faith in this 
last chance of seeing you. I have heard 
that you are sailing in the morning for 
South America.” 
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“You have very good ears, my dear” 
His brilliant eyes, dancing with sy 
and enjoyment of the situation, almog 
crashed through her defense, but she 
went on earnestly: 

“IT had a letter from my brother ig 
Paris saying that he had sold his shape 
of our father’s formula for solium to 
La Quesada, who was acting as your 
agent.” 

“Even so?” His hand reached sud. 
denly across the table and closed over 
her own. “Why do you speak tonight 
of such things—formulas, brothers; 
ridiculous when there is absolutely no 
one at all in the world but ourselves, 
just you and myself. You are also 
like a marvelous snake we have in the 
Argentine, glossy, black, small, and most 
deadly. I have seen one slip from the 
limb of a tree about the neck of a horse 
and strangle it as it swayed. What 
have you come here for to-night, be- 
loved? To ask the return of this slip 
of paper? Yetive, I would give you 
a thousand formulas if I had them, but, 
as it happens, IT have not got this that 
you speak of. And I do not lie to you. 
I tell the sacred truth. I will swear by 
anything you fancy, but, if you wish it 
to be positive, make it yourself. I swear 
to you by your own worth to me that! 
have not got this thing.” 

“Perhaps you have not got it yout 
self, but you know where it is.” She 
looked deep into his eyes until they 
wavered slightly in their adoring gaze, 
and his brows raised. “Will you see 
that it is returned to me? I will give 
back the money paid to Romlen. You 
could never understand what this means 
to me. It was the last hope of my 
father’s whole life. He gave his 
strength and health to achieve its final 
consummation. He believed that it 
would prove the greatest antidote for 
war; it would simplify the labor of life 
so amazingly that the whole struggle of 
human existence would be lessened. 
Men fight as people pick quarrels, from 
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overwrought nerves, from vanity, from 
competition.” 

He leaned nearer to her, smoking 
gowly, watching her white throat as she 
pleaded desperately. 

“You know it is most entrancing! 
There is a tiny pulse there at the side of 
your throat that beats palpably as you 
talk. It should be kissed, carissima. Why 
do you ever trouble your adorable head 
about these other things? I have told 
you, you are my queen. It is my 
privilege to give you anything you like, 
see? But’”—with a shrug—‘‘I have not 
got this formula. I swear I have not 
got it, but I will do this. Because I 
Jove you above all other women to-night, 
] will get it for you, I will restore it 
to you from La Quesada. It will be 
worth the ultimate joy of having ban- 
ished that look from your wonderful 
eyes.” 

Yetive, watching him across the table, 
wondered whether he was speaking the 
truth or merely cajoling her. His air of 
nonchalant worship was baffling. In 
the Latin manner, he appeared to be 
desperately in love. His eyes implored 
mercy; eager, fiery, they seemed to 
penetrate into heart and mind as he 
gazed at her. It was disconcerting when 
she had armed herself with thorough 
suspicion of his motives. She shot a 
direct question back at him. 

“Tell me this: why did you want my 
father’s formula in the first place? If 
it is worth so little to you now, why 
did you go to such extremes of mystery 
to get possession of it?” 

“So little to me? Hear how her most 
adorable majesty speaks of herself! I 
have not rested since I first looked in 
your eyes that night on the boat. I have 
never known one single waking moment 
that was not consumed with the longing 
for you. Why do you think I have 
stayed on here in New York, putting off 
my sailing for Buenos Aires in the 
hope of finding you again?” 

“You have been waiting for La 
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Quesada to arrive from Paris,” she in- 
terposed with a little half smile. 
“Possibly, but that is merely one small 
reason. The great incentive was to find 
you again. 1 will get you back this 
paper you want. It is, perhaps, worth 
millions. I will give it back to you and 
prove I am sincere. And I shall not 
sail to-morrow for the Argentine.” 
Her hands grew chilled at his hidden 
meaning. It was a bargain, undeclared 
and unconfirmed, but an understood and 
sacred bargain nevertheless. So much 
for so much. He would return to her 
Romlen’s share for her own love. Her 
mind raced back and forth, seeking a 
way of escape, as he talked to her during 
the dinner. She never ceased to play 


up to his mood of delight in finding her 
again, to interest and charm him, even 
while she saw the immediate danger 
ahead of her. 

The dancer was at the Bandolero. 
Talbot had his appointment to see her 
there that night. 


Why had she not 
believed in him, she thought, instead of 
taking the initiative herself, and meet- 
ing Lopez? 

“You do not believe in me yet?” he 
gaid suddenly. “I can see it in your 
eyes now as you look back at me. You 
are evasive and skeptical, a most mad- 
dening girl. Listen!. Come with me 
now, wait for me outside in my car, and 
I will get this formula for you and put 
it in your hand, so that you will forget 
it, and only think of me.” He smiled 
at her like a boy delighted at his own 
strategy. 

“Tt can wait until morning,” she re- 
turned quickly. “Really, I do believe 
you. I would rather wait until morn- 
ing.” 

“And I would rather not. I do not 
wish to wait—not one more hour to have 
your faith in me proven. I will get it 
for you now. And I will not leave you 
here, nor anywhere else to wait for me. 
You have the magic gift of vanishing, 
my beautiful.” He motioned -to their 
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waiter to sign the check. 
come ?”” 

“But it is ridiculous for me to go,” 
she urged. “Supposing some one saw 
me “ 

“That would be nothing at all. It 
is an accustomed sight, only that you 
are the most marvelous.” He laughed 
back at her. “I will not be gone ten 
minutes. You will be perfectly safe 
and unseen, I promise you.” 

“T will wait for you here in the 
lounge.” 

“You will go with me, or I will go 
alone, and I will take pleasure in de- 
stroying this cursed formula myself.” 
His dark eyes held a dancing devil of 
mischievous challenge. “Here I am 
ready to toss away millions in money 
and power, world wide, for you, and 
you will not do this small and trivial 
favor for me—to ride with me, to wait 
while I go into the Bandolero and get 
this for you. There is absolutely no 
danger, nothing, but that you should 
trust me.” 

She rose to leave, half convinced; 
fearful, too, over Talbot’s safety. If 
she were there, she might possibly be 
able to warn him, to control Lopez if he 
discovered him. 

“Where is the place you are going?” 
she asked. 

“A South American restaurant and 
stopping place, called the Bandolero. 
Any one here knows it. La Quesada 
prefers to make it her headquarters, 
since she has her friends there from the 
Argentine, and she is there, I know.” 
As she still hesitated, he was suddenly 
grave, offended by her suspicion. “Of 
course, if you are afraid to come with 
me, telephone to your friends where 
you are going and with whom. It is 
simple. Since you choose to mistrust 
me.” 

“No, I will go.” She swept her cloak 
about her with quick resolution. As 
they left the hotel, Lopez smiled down 
at her with pride in her courage. 


“You. will 
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“Supposing that I have arranged to 
leave the hotel to-night because I fully 
intend to capture my moonbeam, you 
see how (brave you are to go with me.” 
She could not tell whether he was in 
earnest or not. “I would not take the 
chance of your vanishing again. Aren't 
you afraid to venture with me?” 

“T would not have come at all to-night 
if 1 had the least fear of you,” she told 
him briefly. He helped her into the 
luxurious interior of his foreign car, 
black and silver, and drew up the black 
panther robe about her. There leaped 
into his expression again the peculiar, 
boyish delight in her presence. 

“You are the one person in the whole 
world who says that with truth to me, 
and I believe you. You are not afraid 
of me. You are not afraid of the 
very devil himself. Do you know why? 
I tell you. It is because you are your- 
self Sefiorita Diabola. I salute, be- 
loved.” 

Yetive avoided his embrace, one arm 
outflung quickly. 

“Not yet,” she said. 

The inferred postponement behind her 
words intrigued his imagination. 

“You know,” he returned quickly, 
“you are very clever; you are different 
from other women; you know how to 
make delays, to outplay me. I like it. 
You treat me like the captain of the 
guard; a nod from the queen and he 
may be her guest that night, possibly, 
or else thrown from her window to the 
waiting spears at daybreak. That 
would make a great painting, would it 
not—the open casement, the Arabian 
dawn just breaking, and the queen 
should have your eyes, my precious, and 
just that look in them this minute of 
most adorable indifference. Will it 
change, I wonder, when I hand you the 
formula?” 

As the car drew up fifteen minutes 
later before the Bandolero, Lopez 
stepped out and spoke to the chauffeur 
in Spanish. He turned back to her 
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with sudden impassioned 
under his ease of manner. 

“] expect that you will be here when 
] return.” 

“If you are afraid, I will go in there 
with you.” She loeked into bis eyes 
coolly, her own clear and without fear, 
until, disarmed, he laughed. 

“It is not expected of you, beautiful. 
I believe you.” She watched him pass 
through the low, gayly painted doorway, 
her heart beating rapidly. It was half 
past eight. Talbot had told her his 
appointment with La Quesada was be- 
tween eight and nine. The minutes 
passed slowly, while she sought des- 
perately some way to evade the chauf- 
feur, and reach the door of the restau- 
rant. Surely she could be of help to 
Talbot, she thought. She carried her 
revolver in the gray-and-silver handbag, 
while she knew he was unarmed. Sud- 
denly she smiled to herself, and took out 
her cigarette case. Selecting one, she 
held the case carelessly in her left hand, 


emphasis 


and leaned forward, speaking from the 
window that was open toward the street. 


“Pardon, but 
please?” 

The man turned instantly, a lean, 
young Frenchman with alert, admiring 
eyes. As he struck a match and held it 
toward her, she deliberately let her ciga- 
rette case fall out of the window. He 
swung down from his seat to recover 
it, and the moment he had stooped Yet- 
ive opened the opposite door, and was 
out of the car, across the sidewalk, and 
into the brown-and-yellow doorway. 


have you a light, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The somewhat shabby rooms above 


the restaurant had been transformed to 
suit the glamour of La Quesada’s mood 
that night. From ten to two she re- 
ceived her New York friends and Lopez 
was not included. 

Gowned in tangerine velvet cut to 
her waist in the back, curved like petu- 
nia petals at its edge, she paced about 


the rooms watching Luiz and Enriquita 
complete the decorations. Flowers and 
palms everywhere, four or five gilded 
cakes with gaudy parrots and one 
querulous cockatoo, costly, embroidered 
panels concealing the faded wail paper, 
and a long, narrow, black table set for 
a midnight feast. She regarded it all 
contentedly, half closing her eyes as she 
inhaled deeply, her painted lips parted 
in a slow, upourled smile of complete 
satisfaction. 

Within her locked traveling bag hid- 
den in the bedroom closet, reposed the 
money she had just received from Tal- 
bot Palmer—twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in cash. He had arrived promptly 
at eight. The interview had been dis- 
appointingly brief to the sefiorita. Men 
who were accorded the privilege of see- 
ing her alone in her private apartment 
anywhere, usually were appreciative. 
Palmer had been impersonal-and busi- 
nesslike, had paid over the money, and 
left as soon as possible. When she had 
handed him the paper she had taken 
from Romlen Rolland, he had examined 
it closely in silence. 

“Well?” she had said insolently. 
“You think you are being cheated, 
sefior ?”” 

“No, it seems to be all right,” he 
had responded. “I’m grateful to you 
for parting with it.” 

She shrugged indifferent shoulders. 

“As for that, it is nothing whatever 
to me, understand. Rolland—he got his 
money for it. Why should I not get 
mine? But I will tell you this much, 
because I like you very much; I like 
your courage, your cleverness in coming 
here to me—all that. But you say you 
know Lopez. If he finds out you have 
that paper, your life is not worth one 
little cent—not that much.” 

“So I understand.” He smiled back 
at her with a coolness that caught her 
fancy. She strolled over to him with 
lifted lips of invitation. 

“You are not afraid of him, are you? 
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Neither am I. We kiss just once and 
wish each other good luck, eh?” 

Disregarding the opportunity, Talbot 
had raised her hand and kissed it in 
Continental fashion. After he had 
gone, she had stood by the window 
watching the street eagerly as she saw 
him step into a red-and-black roadster 
parked across the way, and start off. 
What possible reason could he have, she 
wondered, for paying over twenty-five 
thousand dollars for a scrap of paper? 
Lopez might take it and turn it into 
millions. He was a wizard at money 
craft. But this New Yorker, correct, 
indifferent, handsome! He annoyed her 
vaguely. She waited until after Luiz 
and the maid had finished. Then she 
drew out the bills and counted them once 
more before changing them from her 
bosom to the traveling case. From the 
inner room she caught a tap on the outer 
door and called carelessly : 

“Come in!” 

It was Captain Bacharach. He had 
been drinking, but his manner was more 
pointedly controlled than usual. His 
gray eyes held a peculiar heaviness as 
he closed the door behind him and 
looked unsteadily at the woman in the 
doorway opposite. 

“Did you get it?” he inquired lacon- 
ically. 

“What do you mean? You are crazy, 
Leon.” She spoke excitedly, her dark 
eyes blazing at him. “I have my friends 
here to-night. Go away at once.” 

“T saw Palmer leave here. You 
come across quick and split even, or I 
will go to Lopez now.” 

“All right, go to him. You know so 
much; you are so sure of everything. 
You saw a man leave my apartment. 
What of that? It is my business, un- 
derstand!” She crossed the room and 








stretched herself deliberately on the 
couch. “What you want to fight about, 
sweetheart? Maybe I got the formula 
still. Who knows?” 

Inwardly her mind scouted like a 
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hunted thing, seeking a way of 
some roundabout maneuver that would 
eliminate Bacharach from any fig) 
reckoning. He stared down at her with 
admiring, contemptuous eyes, 
“You're a wise devil, Mercita, by 
you can’t fool me. I know your system, 
You've sold the formula to Palmer, and 
you've cached the money he gave you, 
Get it out. We break even, ma chérie” 
“What you mean, break even?” she 
demanded insolently. “Because I haye 
some other man up here, you are jeal. 


ous, you must threaten me. You don't 
know La Quesada. You think she care 
what any man say or think. Go away 


from me! You are absurd.” 

She gave a gesture of dismissal, but 
stooping, he seized her in his arms, 
Struggling to free herself, she beat at 
his face with her two hands, repelling 
his kisses. 

“You honeybee!” He laughed down 
into her enraged eyes. “You know you 
can trick and fool any man but me, J 
know you. You hand over that money 
or I'll break your neck for you.” 

His two hands closed around her long, 
white throat. Strangling, struggling, 
she ripped the delicate gold links of her 
shoulder band. The veins swelled to 
violet whipcords under the tightening 
pressure of his long fingers. Her dark 
ened eyelids widened in terror, her 
knees gave way beneath her, and she fell 
hack on the couch as two quick, im 
sistent knocks came on the door in the 
hallway. 

3acharach loosened his hold, recogniz 
ing the familiar signal. In silence the 
two looked at each other, united for the 
moment against their common enemy. 
He stepped back into the shadows of 
the bedroom as she caught at a silk scarf 
over the back of a chair and wound it 
about her bruised throat. When Lopez 
entered the room, not one detail of her 
disarray escaped his scrutiny, not even 
the torn, jeweled shoulder band. 

“You entertain?” he said shrewdly. 
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“T have a few friends to-night—Dr. 

Cavalho, Carmela Cornejo, Hernan- 
a . 

He interrupted her briefly. 

“IT shall not detain you. I will pay 
you for the Rolland formula. I have 
changed my mind.” He drew from his 
pocket his check book and pen. She 
watched him craftily, recovering her 
nerve. 

“Why you change your mind so 
quickly, sweetheart ?”’ she asked with in- 
dolent indiffererice to his mood. “I am 
not interested to-night.” 

“T will double what I offered you.” 

“It is not enough. See? I have 
changed my mind, too. I will not sell. 
Anyway, maybe I cannot sell it to you. 
When you call me a cheat and a liar, 
and say it is worthless, then maybe I 
throw it in the fire. Why not? It is 
no good.” 

“You are stupid to lie to me,” he re- 
turned coolly. “I know you are pre- 
pared to leave here to-night with Bach- 
arach. I have known all along that he 
was your lover and spy. You will not 
find him a permanent traveling com- 
panion, my dear. He is wanted by the 
police from Paris to Calcutta. He is 
aconfidence man, a thief.” At the slight 
sound behind him, Lopez wheeled, re- 
volver leveled, his teeth bared in a smile 
of delighted satisfaction. In the door- 
way of the bedroom stood Bacharach, 
white, disheveled, his face bearing the 
marks of La Quesada’s pink-tipped 
nails. Curses broke from his lips, for 
the woman who watched Lopez with 
fascinated gaze. 

“You call me a thief. She sold the 
formula to-night to Talbot Palmer. 
She’s gypped us both and has the cash.” 

As the words left his lips Lopez 
laughed, tossing the revolver on the 
decorated table where it lay among the 
ferns and flowers. 

“There are many ways to coax a 
snake out of his hole. Now we get per- 
haps the truth, eh, my dear?” 


Before he guessed her intent, La 
Quesada had darted past him to the 
table. Another moment and a shot rang 
out in the amber-shaded room, heavy 
with perfume. The parrots and cock- 
atoo let out a raucous outcry of high- 
pitched calls. Bacharach pitched for- 
ward in the doorway, face downward. 
his arms outflung like a drowning man, 
clutching at the crumpled rug, then 
suddenly relaxing limply. 

She stood with the revolver in her 
hand, hate and contempt blazing in her 
eyes. Lopez lighted a cigarette. 

“Very thoughtless, my dear,” he re- 
marked. “The New York police are 
not like Paris. You did not need to 
shoot him in order to convince me that 
you adore me. I quite believe it. I 
forgive you anything but stupidity. It 
was stupid of you to sell this thing to 
Palmer. You did not ask yourself why 
he wanted it? In your haste and greed 
you gave it to him, for Yetive Rolland.” 

There came the sound of hurrying 
steps up the outer flight of stairs from 
the street. She threw the revolver over 
beside the prostrate figure, carelessly. 

“Tell them he do it for love of me,” 
she said and waited with bored indiffer- 
ence over by the open window, fanning 
herself languidly, as Lopez opened the 
door. Brushing by him like some wild, 
shy creature of the night, Yetive knelt 
by the figure on the rug. There was 
not the slightest doubt in her own mind 
but what it was Talbot. A surging ter- 
ror, sickening self-accusation, swept 
over her, and she broke into deep, dry 
sobs. Lopez smiled down at her. 

“Tt is a pity to ruin so artistic and sin- 
cere a grief, my very beautiful one,” he 
said gently. “But it is my unhappy duty 
to inform you that this is Leon Bach- 
arach, not your Talbot Palmer.” 

“But Mr. Palmer was here?” Yetive 
glanced at the woman suspiciously. La 
Quesada shrugged her shoulders. 

“Maybe. Why you come here to my 
apartment like this? If you send your 
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friend to buy from me the paper, why 
do you follow with Lopez? You want 
to frame me to him to betray me, to 
show me up, to make him hate me?” 
She turned to Lopez suddenly. “You 
call me stupid. You tell me I only have 
half the formula. You think you have 
been sold out because I let this man buy 
it from me. I tell you she has the 
other half.” 

The door opened showing the face of 
Luiz. He spoke in a hurried, hushed 
whisper. Would the sefior come down- 
stairs at once? The police were there. 
They had been told nobody was hurt, 
but it needed authority to satisfy them. 
Lopez calmly removed the key from the 
inside of the door and placed it on the 
outside. 

“Tf you make a disturbance, you will 
be arrested,” he said quietly. There 
came the turn of the key in the lock, his 
footsteps down the uncarpeted stairs. 
Yetive’s mind flashed from one possi- 
bility of escape to another, but walking 
slowly back and forth the length of the 
room was La Quesada, with her in- 
scrutable, dangerous eyes. She talked 
in a hushed voice between set teeth, in 
broken sentences. 

“You dare to come here and make 
trowble for me with Lopez. I know 
perfectly well who you are. I know all 
about what you do on the Caronia; how 
you dance and play around with him to 
try and get this away from him. You 
do not know ¢hat I have it from your 
brother, your poor little foolish brother 
who adore me. You do not know that 
Lopez love and trust me to do this for 
him. You think he is in love with you 
because he dance with you and talk, 
talk, talk. Do I not know his ways 
with women? Now you shall give me 
your own part of the formula. This is 
a fine joke, is it not? The Sefior Talbot 
think he has so much, and it is no good 
at all without what you have. You will 
give it to me, or I will strip you and 
search you here in this room. I will 


kill you if I have to, but I will get that . 
You shall not trick him or 


for Lopez. 
me again.” 

Yetive swung about as the woman 
approached, and reached the window, 
La Quesada smiled. 


“Open it; call out for help. I will 
swear that you shot Bacharach yourself, 


Listen, give me that paper, and I will 
help you to get away from Lopez, | 
swear that I will. I wil give you back 
the money Palmer paid me if you will 
do this.” 

“No!” The word seemed wrenched 
from her lips. At all hazards, she fel 
she must not yield to this woman’s 
tempting. There was the last chance 
that Palmer might have called up Mrs, 
Chilton and found that she had gone to 
dinner with Lopez. Before she could 
formulate a plan, the dancer flung her- 
self upon her. It was like the attack of 
a tigress. She felt the hot, crushing 
gtip of the long, white arms, the sharp 
pain from white teeth as she flung out 
one arm in defense. Yetive fought for 
life, but the South American was the 
stronger, her muscles trained into steel, 
She felt her strength weakening, her 
senses giving way. The long, silk scarf 
from La Quesada’s throat was being 
used to bind her, when suddenly Bach- 
arach’s voice spoke. Lying half 
propped on cne elbow, he leveled the 
revolver. 

“Let her go!” The command came 
with amazing unexpectedness. The 
dancer obeyed, staring at the man on 
the floor, whom she had thought dead, 
in speechless fascination. ‘There is a 
key to that door in my pocket.” The 
words came jerkily, painfully. “The 
right-hand vest one. Go upstairs and 
over the roof, Miss Rolland.” 

Yetive followed his directions in 
blind haste. The duplicate key she 
found in his pocket. It stuck in the 
lock when she tried to insert it, and the 
dancer laughed. He spoke to her in 
Spanish—a low threat that checked the 
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sneer on her lips and left her white and 
frozen, covered by his revolver as Yet- 
ive made her escape. The final instruc- 
tions followed her. 

“The roof to the left. The door is 
open there. You can reach the street 
through it.” 

Obeying implicitly she found herself 
on the next street to the Bandolero, 
around the corner. Inconspicuous in 
her black dress, she walked until she 
caught a taxi, and gave the number of 
Mrs. Chilton’s home to the driver. 

Back in the amber-lighted room La 

da waited, smoking her favorite 
Cuban cigarette brand, smiling slightly 
as she sat with one elbow on her knee, 
one hand on her hip. Over the face of 
Bacharach there was flung carelessly a 
erimson-silk scarf, not so bright in color 
as the little line of red that trickled 
from the corner of his mouth. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Two weeks later a wedding took place 
at Anne Brockway Chilton’s home on 
Washington Square North, unexpected, 
but notable in its social exclusiveness. 
In the absence of her brother, Yetive 
Rolland was given in marriage to Talbot 
Palmer by Major Harry Powell. Slen- 
der, dark eyed, the striking resemblance 
of the bride to Marion Palmer, her 
bridesmaid, was remarked by the guests. 
Marion herself laughed over it. 

“ITknow! Whimsical and marvelous, 
isn’t it? Only she’s a thousand times 
lovelier than | am; charm and person- 
ality plus, as Tolly told me once. When 
he first met her? Oh, certainly, in 
Paris, when we were visiting Didi and 
Betty Picard, you know, yes? Tolly 
fell in love at that first glimpse, poor 
old darling. Followed her over on the 
first boat, and all that sort of thing. 
Hopeless. Nobody knew that she was 
Yetive Rolland, and now, observe and 
cheer! She has calmly handed over the 
solium formula to America as her 
father’s gift without taking a cent for 


it. Can you imagine? Papers filled with 
her pictures and praises, and grand old 
Tolly boy the happy man.” 

Major Powell listened with several 
others, his face a study in repression, 
his eyes watching Yetive as she descend- 
ed the staircase in traveling dress. His 
own farewell was brief and cheerful, as 
he held her hand in his for a moment. 

“Good-by, Justine. You're always 
that to me. I’m glad you’re happy.” 

“But—you did not kiss the bride?” 
Her eyes were shadowy with unshed 
tears for the moment as she saw the re- 
proach in his own. He laughed and 
stepped back from her uplifted face. 

“T’d rather not kiss the bride, if she'll 
forgive me,” he said unsteadily. She 
watched him gravely as he passed 
through the two long reception rooms 
out of sight. Talbot called to her from 
the doorway : 

“Ready, dear ?” 

The car swung out under the Arch and 
up Fifth Avenue. The full glamour of 
the early autumn was in the air, a 
tangible, golden haze like delicate, wind- 
blown pollen. She bent her head for- 
ward to look out of the window away 
from the fire of his eyes. Talbot 
found no words, nothing that he had 
expected to say to her in the first mo- 
ments when they would be alone to- 
gether, man and wife. She broke the 
long silence herself, as his hand closed 
over her own. 

“I was sorry for Major Powell.” 

“So am I,” replied Talbot cordially. 
“Very fine chap!” 

She shot a quick glance at his face. 

“Silly!” 

“Sorry for Lopez, too, I presume ?” 
He smiled back at her. “He got off 
with a clean bill of health Saturday. 
Sailed for Argentina with La Quesada, 
the world-famous dancer. Quite an in- 
terview with the ship news men on her 
latest sensation.” 

“You mean Captain Bacharach?” 
Yetive shuddered involuntarily, and 
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leaned closer to him. The full horror of 
that night returned to her vividly. “You 
will never know how I felt when I went 
into that room and thought it was you 
lying there.” 

His arm tightened around her. 

“Beloved! Fearless and keen. You 
know you had no business dashing into 
that place, you crazy little fool.” 

“I thought you were in there. I 
heard the shot and that was all, I had to 
go after you.” She said it simply, with 
latent tragedy in her eyes, remembering 
all she had faced beyond the painted 
doorway. 

“You know, Yetive,” he said present- 
ly, “you mustn’t mind my saying this. 
It’s always stuck in my mind. I’ve 
wanted to ask you and I didn’t dare.” 

“So you wait until you are quite safe,” 
she accused. 

He laughed down at her. 

“Perhaps! I want to know why you 
ever went to Lopez that night to dine 
with him at his hotel.” 

“Oh!” She thought for a minute. 
“That night at dinner! You would 
never understand in one million years, 
not if I kept telling you all the time why 
I did it. First, I had a second message 
from Romlen, telling me positively that 
Lopez and La Quesada were sailing the 
next morning for South America. That 
made me suspicious at once for fear she 
was not telling you the truth, that she 
had already given the formula over to 
Lopez, and they would get you into some 
sort of trap. And also, I did not trust 
her.” 

“You mean you did not trust me.” 

“Oh, not that. You would not have 


been to blame so much. She was really 
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THE END. 


* 


THE ways of the pretentious are devious and none more so than that of 
certain women who attended the royal courts in London recently. 
put on a brilliant front they hired the jewels which they wore before royalty. 





very wonderful. She was all the sirens 
and beautiful witches in one. When} 
saw the man who I thought wag 

lying there on her floor, I thought—oh, 
{ thought everything had come trye: 
that you had gone there and that Lopez 
had found you together—perhaps she jg 
your arms—and he had shot you,” 

“Then the real reason why you went 
to the Bandolero was because you be 
lieved I was there in some beautiful dan. 
ger that you could save me from, Yoy 
believed that I had fallen down on my 
promise to you. You had no faith at all 
in me.” 

Her hand was pressed softly, firmly 
over his lips. 

“You crush out the sunlight when you 
say such things to-day,” she said. “Let 
us be glad that I was wrong. Remember 
the moment when I reached Mrs. Chil- 
ton’s and you were there, waiting for 
me.” 

“Have I ever thoroughly and care 
fully told you in detail just how I felt 
when I got there with the formula and 
found you had vanished again?” 

“Tell me a hundred years from to 
day,” she laughed. “Two days here in 
New York, and then back to Paris. Oh, 
my husband, love, it is different from 
that voyage we took together last time, 
is it not?” 

In spite of the traffic flow on their 
left, Talbot kissed her before she moved 
out of reach. Presently the car paused 
before his home. Here there was no 
one to eye them or annoy. In the glass 
vestibule Talbot waited, his eyes full of 
happiness and teasing. 

“T think you have the key, dear,” he 
said carelessly. 
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The Lovable 


Goat 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Author of “Beauty and the Feast,” “The Holly Day,” etc. 


HE Parkers had gone on a week- 
end motor trip, and in the kitchen 
the household drudge was picking 

achicken. The drudge was not a maiden 
of uncertain years with wispy hair and 
sharp elbows, but was the good-looking 
“Seufts” Lankford, bachelor brother of 
Barbara Parker, erstwhile cartoonist, 
and temporary occupant of the Parker 
attic. 

A temporary roof often means no per- 
manent abiding place. The attic of a 
brother-in-law means that “in-the-dish- 
pan look” which a family excrescence 
cannot avoid—so long as maids are 
ephemeral, chickens have feathers, and 
kindred are addicted to an unconscious 
rubbing it in by going off on motor trips 
ina sedan just large enough for them- 
selves. Not that Scuffs bore any grudge 
against the Parkers for enjoying their 
car. He hadn’t a grudge bone in his 
body. Too, Barbara had taken him in 
on a night when, with a foot frozen 
from exposure, and the heart of him 
congealed, he’d crawled into the living 
room and toppled over before an open 
fre—a young cartoon monger gone 
broke, knocked flat by losing the girl he 
wanted. Oliver, his brother-in-law, had 
run him up a shed in which to stencil 
and paint the town’s automobiles. His 
niece, “Peaches,” had confiscated him 
for escort the boys got the 
“gumps.” How could he be anything 
but fond of his people? 

Scuffs 
chicken. 


when 


tentatively regarded the 
It had yet to be drawn. The 
job required aplomb and a degree of 
haste. He adjusted the pantry apron 


that struck him about the middle, and 
tackled the interior decorations of the 
fowl. He was engaged with the heart 
and liver when an automobile horn 
sounded out front. Coming at a delicate 
moment, the horn spoiled a nice opera- 
tion. He ignored a repetition of the 
summons to the driveway. And there 
came such a blast that it seemed as if a 
furious angel trumpeted without! He 
plunged his hands under a spigot. 

But before he had taken off the apron, 
a hooded green roadster came dashing 
around the drive and achieved a short 
stop at the kitchen door, with no cessa- 
tion of the horn. 

Scuffs opened the door. 

A girl at the wheel, whom he had 
never seen before, left off sounding the 
horn to stare at his artistic length in the 
apron smeared with the gore of to-mor- 
row’s roast. 

“Maids are scarce—but so are men,” 
she said, mitigating the remark with a 
look of frank admiration. 

Scuffs reddened. But he spoke with- 
out rancor, and with the slowed enuncia- 
tion that had hung to him since his foot 
and heart were frozen: 

“Back-door callers are no less scarce.” 

She threw him a quick look. 

‘Been ill?” 

“Hurt, some years ago,” 
laconic reply. 

She had no regard for formalities. 

“By a woman?” 

Scuffs Lankford 
without affront. 

“Who else?” he said—of the past. 

From a dog basket slung to the road- 


was his 


looked 


upon her 
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ster, a Boston bull terrier came up the 
back steps as if sure of a welcome. He 
went around the Lankford legs into the 
well-equipped kitchen. 

The girl stepped from under the green 
hood, and pulled out an overnight bag. 
She wore motor breeches stuffed into 
shining boots, a red sweater, and buck- 
skin gloves. 

“T’m Patricia; Pat for short,” she an- 
nounced. ‘I chummed in with Peaches 
at finishing school. Where is she?” 

Scuffs went down the kitchen steps, 
carefully because of a limp in the foot 
that still bothered him. He took her 
bag. 

“They've all gone off for the week- 
end. I’m the only one home.” 

“Can I believe such luck?” she 
laughed, taking off her cap and shaking 
back a crop of blond hair. 

She was no older than Peaches, road 
tanned, not well mannered; as little con- 
cerned at the absence of a hostess as 
some cocky young boxer stopping over- 
night for a champion game.  Scuffs 
wished that the womenfolk were at 
home. With the modern girls all be- 
having like little toughs of the road— 
and with overmuch credulity toward her 
sex in his frozen past—it behooved him 


to reflect that any trickster might pass © 


herself off as a chum of Peaches, with 
an eye on the absent family’s silver! 

Scuffs, as temporary keeper of his 
sister’s house—and self-obliterated gen- 
tleman—opened the battered traveling 
bag in his hands. He saw nothing more 
alarming than sundry folded dainties 
and a kit of toilet tools. He looked up 
and met eyes that burglarized his sense 
of breeding. 

“Who are you? 
servant ?” 

Scuffs glanced at his attic windows. 

“You’ve said it,” he smiled. “I’m a 
relation, on his uppers.” 

Her look quizzed him, from his well- 
brushed hair to his cracked but polished 
shoes. 


A sort of upper 
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“When you put your foot forward, ly r 


poking into a visitor’s bag, you should 
be shod in patent leather, Jeems!” She 
broke into frank laughter. 

“I beg your pardon—sincerely,” 
Scuffs closed her bag. “But my name 
isn’t James. It’s Scuffs Lankford,” 

Her hand went out to him. 

“I’ve heard dad speak of you! He's 
Jan Getty, the advertising wizard. T’ye 
heard him say: ‘Where’s that brilliant 
young Lankford—since Diane Norton 
threw him over?’” 

Scuffs was unprepared for a gust of 
emotion, as he stood with a guest 
in his hand. In the days when he’d plied 
his brushes with more artistry than now, 
he had known and liked Jan Getty, 
Young Lankford had been a meteoric 
success, landing too early on the thin ice 
of popularity. Diane, and his little con. 
quered world, had made much of him 
until he presumed to ask much of them, 
Diane and his world had watched his 
dizzy fall; watched him fail, and stag. 
ger, and go cracked for a while. And 
now this girl was telling him that Jan 
Getty had said, “Where’s that brilliant 
young Lankford?” He could have blub- 
bered, in his shame: “Picking chickens, 
kind sir!” 

He limped up the steps and opened 
the door for her. 

And he laughed, with tears near his 
eyes. For her terrier had preémpted 
the chicken as his own, and was making 
a lively meal of it on the linoleum of 
the kitchen floor! 

The girl sped to rescue her dog from 
overeating. 

“That healthy appetite, Beano, stamps 
us as week-end thieves.” She tied Beano 
to the thong of her bag, where he sat 
with ear a-cock. 

Scuffs cleared up the débris of chicken 
bones. His guest restively toured the 
kitchen. Coming upon a _ lemon 
meringue pie, she followed the bad ex 
ample of Beano in pillaging the pantry. 
Scuffs had not before seen a girl who 
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The Lovable Goat 


could eat a lemon pie like a boy, and 
get away with it. He stood watching 
her for a minute; before setting about 
the preparation of a meal, as naturally as 
if he hadn’t at one time made half the 
world chuckle over his cartoons and his 
vivid color contributions to the art of ad- 
vertising. 

Along with a knack of adjusting his 
iean height and agreeable personality to 
a home not his own, Scuffs had an apti- 
tude—Heaven help him!—for culinary 
art. He had baked the lemon pie that 
the pillager was demolishing. There 
was also at the moment a succulent ham, 
crusted with vinegar and brown sugar 
and studded with cloves, cooking in the 
upper oven of the electric range. A 
lower oven emitted pungent smells from 
candied sweet potatoes and cauliflower 
creamed with cheese. He knocked to- 
gether some biscuits while the girl sat 
and looked at him. 

With the garnishing of the ham, she 
declined an offer of the guest-room mir- 
ror and effected a motor-hardened toilet 
at the sink; scrubbing her face and 
hands, giving her hair a “stay-flat” 
combing, and dusting her piquant face 
with a Java powder that seemed to have 
caught the glow of wind and sun. 

Seuffs had laid the table for two in 
the dining room. He drew out a chair 
for her, and took his own. 

He carved the ham and served the 
vegetables, 

She handled her fork with grace. 

“When company comes unexpectedly, 
you aren’t ready with refrigeration,” she 
said of the very good food. 

“The Parkers set a plentiful table,” 
gravely replied Scufts. 

Dinner was interrupted by a neigh- 
bor, Elias Busby, who wanted his new 
car monogrammed by Lankford. Being 
something of a gossip, Busby looked 
over his nose glasses at the girl in a red 
sweater who was feeding a terrier from 
one of Barbara Parker’s rose-cut dishes. 
Everybody knew that the Parkers were 
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on a week-end trip! Saying that he 
would call at a more opportune time, 
Busby withdrew. 

The girl took out a penknife and 
etched on the tablecloth a caricature of 
Busby about to spread a spicy bit of 
scandal through the town. 

“Mustard, please!” she laughed. 

Scuffs turned her tracery, with the 
prong of a fork, into Beano on the 
search for chicken. She stared at the 
talented fingers executing strokes that 
made her close her penknife, with a so- 
bered snap. Then she stooped and 
picked up her dog. 

“Where do I bunk?” she asked briefly. 

Scuffs preceded her up some stairs 
that led from the dining room to three 
charming bedrooms, one of which was 
the guest chamber, with the latest cut in 
bobbed window curtains, a satin bed set, 
a lamp in the form of a dancer, an ivory- 
hued dressing table, and a chair piled 
with cushions of lace. 

The guest put a thumb into each 
pocket of her sweater. 

“It’s white! It’s sudsy! It floats!” 
was her comment on the room that was 
the pride of Peaches’ life. 

Scuffs set down her bag. 

“T sleep in the loft,” he said casually. 
“But you needn’t be nervous about bur- 
glars. Beano is the first chicken thief 
we've had. Good night; pleasant 
dreams.” 

She frowned. 

“The loft? Why do you stall there ?”’ 

“I do some drawing now and then,” 
he said, flushing. “Artists get cranky 
unless they can occasionally bump thei: 
heads against rafters.” 

“That’s the first bluff you’ve pulled on 
me.” Her expressive mouth curled in 
scorn. “Good night, brilliant cook.” 

Scuffs turned away. 

“Good night,” he said civilly. 

He went downstairs, where the little 
job of clearing the table awaited him. 
He had fallen into a habit of scraping 
the platters clean, because Peaches was 
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apt to come to dinner ready for a dance, 
Barbara was justly proud of her ma- 
tronly hands, and Oliver knew more 
about the dollar mark than the dish pan. 
To-night, Scuffs stood looking at the 
table a full minute before he tackled the 
unsavory job. 

He had washed the dishes and was 
putting away the flat silver when he be- 
came aware of being observed again by 
the week-end guest. She had changed, 
to his surprise, from red sweater to his 
own shabby smoking robe, that always 
hung on a certain nail in the rafters. 

Her attitude toward his occupation 
was unflattering. 

“You seem to have a variety of tasks. 
You’re a perfect relish!” 

Scuffs put the spoons into their com- 
partment. 

“Where did you get my robe from?” 
he asked, with recurrent doubt of her. 

“The garret,” she replied. 

She threw a cursory glance up the 
stairs. Her eyes came back to him, 
with a brightness that made her dimple 
to beauty. . 

“I don’t want to miss anything in life, 
from cellar to attic. So I’ve moved my 
bag and Beano aloft. And I’ve brought 
down to the guest room your brushes 
and combs—do you always keep them in 
such a straight line?” 

He sorted the forks. 

“Won’t it be difficult to explain to 
Peaches why you prefer my beams to 
tasteful wall paper?” 

His tall figure bending over the 
service drawer angered her. 

“Do you always put the silver away 
so carefully, Jeems?” she taunted. She 
turned and went up the stairs, thumping 
them all the way to the attic. 

Scuffs locked the drawer of silver- 
ware and put the key in his pocket. The 
cool effrontery of this girl, who didn’t 
care much what she said to him, and who 
had made Elias Busby stare at her over 
his glasses, might arise from her being 
more used to garrets than decent sleep- 
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ing quarters! After closing the hoes 


for the night, Scuffs divested himself 
of coat and shoes, to compose his 
limbs on a couch in the dining room, 

He went to sleep thinking of the fam. 
ily silver. 


But if he entertained any thought of 
being aroused by a pistol at his t 
and a demand for the key to Barbara's 
spoons, the idea was dispelled by the 
broad light of Sunday morning. He 
sat up; the breakfast table was laid with 
the flat silver; the key had been te 
moved from his pocket, and was in the 
buffet drawer. 

“Up, serf!” Peaches’ guest looked in 
on him from the kitchen with an omelet 
turner in her hand, her hair a blond 
riot. 

Scuffs got to his feet and made her 
bow. 

“What have we in the scullery?” he 
ejaculated. In good spirits, hardly limp 
ing, he went up the stairs for his mom 
ing plunge. 

By the time he had tubbed and shaved, 
she was berating him from below: 

“There’s no inspiration in a flat ome 
let. Come on down. No other cook 
can get such flavor in pancakes!” 

He went down to the experience of 
eating omelet and pancakes with a pretty 
girl in a house surrounded by the 
quietude of Sunday morning in an u- 
eventful town. - During breakfast Scuffs 
thought a good many thoughts that had 
for years been strangers to him, and 
Diane receded into the background of his 
mind, Pat’s eyes met and held his. 

They left the breakfast table to go 
for a long hike. In the tramp through 
tree-lined streets and encompassing hills, 
they talked of the places each had seen 
—he with the sober twinkle of a cat 
toonist—she with the straight slant of 4 
modern girl. Scuffs had some of the old 
verve, as he swung into the street that 
had been his refuge from youth's first 
destructive raptures. > 
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The Lovable Goat 


But when he saw, by the sedan on the 
drive, that the week-end motorists were 
home again, there wormed up in him 
like the turning of a corkscrew, a reali- 
zation that the breakfast table hadn’t 
been cleared, and no preparations had 
been made for dinner! He laughed; and 
took his comrade in truancy by the arm. 

She freed her arm. 

“Use your own muscle for the clean- 
up, friend.” She fell a step behind him. 

Scuffs knew that she missed none of 
the intimate “jawing” that greeted his 
appearance. Barbara was astonished to 
find her table in a mess! Peaches had 
her mouth set for baked chicken! Oliver 
wanted to know whose roadster had 
been left at the back door! The Park- 
ers vented reactionary tempers from a 
family jaunt on the lovable goat who 
had nowhere to sleep but their attic. 
Midway, Peaches discovered her guest, 
and stood aghast: 

“Patricia Getty! Pat!” 

In a flutter of golden hair and chif- 
fons, Peaches introduced her best pal 
to her parents, and to her uncle. 

The prescribed civilities were ex- 
changed. Pat escaped somewhere aloft. 
And Scuffs was dragged aside by 
Peaches, who wailed in his ear that the 
Gettys had a butier and uniformed 
maids, and a French chef. What in the 
name of all poverty had he given Patri- 
ciato eat? What had she thought of the 
guest room? Ina breath, Peaches de- 
scribed the Getty ménage, decried the 
Parker establishment, and reached for 
the telephone to rally her gang and give 
Pata good time. Barbara begged Scuffs 


to lay a fire in the living room, and sped 
away to borrow the Busbys’ maid. 
Scuffs put off building the fire. He 


went upstairs to his attic. Having come 
to know Pat Getty uncommonly well in 
a week-end free of ceremony, he knew 
that he’d find her sulking with Beano un- 
der rafters that had given his head 
divers bumps when he walked too far 
in any direction. 
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Pat immediately sensed his mission. 

“Beat it, like a whipped egg,” she said 
inelegantly. “I’m going to stay put up 
here.” 

“But why?” he asked, with a hand 
on an unplaned upright to which his 
shaving mirror was fastened. 

“I’m looking over your attic pictures,” 
answered Jan Getty’s daughter. She had 
a number of his sketches on her knees. 

Scuffs leaned down and took the 
sketches from her, his face shadowed. 

“Junk,” he said. 

“Blow your own horn,” she retorted ; 
“if you don’t, nobody gives a toot for 
you.” With her penknife, she began to 
carve letters in a post of his bed, her 
blond forelock falling over her eyes. 
“Your work is corking.” 

He looked at some of his color-and- 
charcoal work thumb-tacked to the up- 
rights, and at his drawing board tilted in 
the northern light from dormer win- 
dows. He looked about his quarters. 
The sagging bed had once been a gallant 
four-poster, the rug was a faded blend 
of browns and blues, the old leather 
chair had a springless seat, the chest of 
drawers had no rollers. At all sides of 
the restricted area he called his own, 
the rafters sloped to dusty spaces 
crammed with broken furniture, boxes 
of disused books, trunks, roped mat- 
tresses, stringless musical instruments, 
scratched graphophone records, empty 
picture frames. 

He looked again at the usurper of his 
holdings, who had an arm about her 
dog. 

“Can't I appeal to your sense of pro- 
priety?” he said. “Please come down 
to the guest room.” 

Pat did not reply. She opened her 
dog’s mouth and took a wad of wet pa- 
per from his jowls. 

“He likes raw chicken better than 
pasteboard. If you miss a photograph, 
here it is—he can’t quite swallow it.” 

Scuffs limped over to his chest of 
drawers. He pulled open the top one, 
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, and found that his only photograph of 
Diane Norton was gone! 

He turned on Peaches’ guest. 

“Have you rummaged in my personal 
effects ?” 

“Zowie!” she exclaimed, though 
somewhat abashed. ‘“You’re much bet- 
ter looking when you’re mad.” She ex- 
tracted another pulpy wad from her 
dog’s jaws. “Of all things to go keen 
on, Beano—attic rubbish.” Her cool ef- 
frontery was youth’s own disregard of 
property rights. 

Scuffs gathered up her belongings and 
put them into her bag. 

“T’m going to carry you downstairs.” 
With his free arm he made a scoop of 
Pat. 

She did the unexpected thing of put- 
ting her unruly head on his shoulder. 

“Don’t make the journey too fast.” 

He bore her in no tender manner 
down the attic flight, Beano growling in 
the rear. In the guest room he dumped 
her onto the satin bedspread. 

“There’s a thrill in every bounce!” 
she laughed. Then she propped her el- 
bows on a satin pillow, and stormed very 
youthfully: “I’ll pay you up for this, 
aérial cave man!” 

He walked out, his pulses throbbing. 

He went on down the stairs, and laid 
the fire. The Busby maid was setting a 
company table. Peaches, in running off 
to dress for the crowd coming in later, 
asked her obliging uncle to open the 
graphophone, dust the jazz records, and 
throw phosphorus flakes on the fire to 
make it burn like driftwood. Perform- 
ing these parlor duties, Scuffs grimly 
wondered if Pat would come down to 
fork oysters and dance in red sweater 
and muddied boots! 

The Pat who came down a half hour 
later gave him a new slant on a modern 
daughter of the rich. She had unearthed 
from her overnight bag a rose-colored 
crape with petal draperies, nude stock- 
ings, and silver slippers. Her hair was 
glossy and decorous. Throughout din- 
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ner her behavior was charming, Sa 
talked with Barbara of the latest fash. 
ions, with a dash of finance for Oliver, 
and scraps of movie gossip for P 

who was wild about the screen. This 
perfection of manner was maintained by 
Pat after dinner, when the doors of the 
dining room were closed for the clearj 
of the table, and Peaches’ gang arrived, 
in flivvers, big cars, and dancing pumps, 

The jazzing youngsters soon drove 
Scuffs up to his lair under the roof, 

At his drawing board, he tried to re 
trieve his loss of Diane’s photograph by 
putting her face—the face he had wor 
shiped—on paper. He found, in slow 
horror, that his fingers only caricatuted 
remembrance! So he drew a grim sem 
blance of himself as automobile painter 
and household helper. And he made a 
sketch of Jan Getty, a man with shrewd 
eyes, and shoulders as full of vim as 
the advertising agencies he controlled, 
Below, Peaches took her crowd of 
somewhere ; they were never long in one 
place. Sunk into the hollowed seat of 
his chair, Scuffs crossed his arms on his 
drawing board and put his head down on 
them. He thought, almost imperson- 
ally: ““Where’s that brilliant Lankford? 
Badly off, kind sir. Painting other 
men’s cars. Fallen afoul of his for 
tunes—a cook. Oh, Diane! I couldn't 
have you, and you were the sun and 
the moon to me. I might as well flop, 
Diane. I might as well is 

Haunted by the face that eluded his 
pencil, he did not heed a noise at his 
dormer windows. The electric bulb that 
lighted his garret went suddenly out! 

Scuffs lifted his head. 

He had a glimpse in the moonlight of 
several husky figures, hooded in white, 
and with dancing pumps on their feet 
He reared to his lean height. The it 
vaders fell upon him. One pinioned his 
arms from behind, another gagged him 
with the handkerchief-ball trick, another 
cut off his vision by dragging a white 
slip down over his head. With ineal- 
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aifable rapidity, they wound him in 


os rapidly, he was hoisted to one of 
the windows and let down by a length of 
rope to the ground, where other hands 
received him, ran him somewhere, and 
thrust him into an automobile. The car 
made a violent start. It took the road 
at such speed that Scuffs was precipi- 
tated against the steering wheel, like a 
bag of screenings ! * 

He managed to attain a sitting posture 
by a series of persistent wriggles. 
Wrenches that left his wrists raw loos- 
ened his hands. But the effort that 
finally freed them flung him against the 
car door, which gave way, and his neck 
was saved by a bang of the flapping 
panel. He worked out of the rope, got 
the gag from his mouth, and the white 
sack off his head. 

He found himself sitting on the floor 
of the hooded green roadster, with Pat 
Getty at the wheel. 

“Kidnaped,”” Pat told him, her blond 
thatch blowing under the visor of her 
cap, “by the Cluck Clucks, a clan formed 
to-night with the boys I met, to make 
their first and last crusade against cru- 
elty to baby chickens. They did their 
work well!” 

Scuffs took the seat beside her, and 
the wheel in his hands, over hers. 

“No, you don’t!” she cried, manag- 
ing to pass a place where the car might 
have been turned about. ' 

“Yes, I do,” said Scuffs, getting con- 
trol at a fork of the road. He made a 
turn that aearly upset the car, somehow 
gave them an exchange of seats, and 
cracked her knuckles on the wheel. 

“Ouch!” Pat drew back in the 
shadow of the hood and nursed her 
knuckles, injured. 

He drove on. But he slowed down 
presently, for, having made the first 
part of the ride with his head in a sack, 
he found it difficult to locate the road. 
He peered out for a landmark. 

Pat revived. 


“Are you lost?” And she gave her 
capatug. “If you’d had the gumption 
to go on, we'd have hit a town with a 
famous marrying parson.” 

His heart stopped and then pounded 
on heavily. He spoke as he might have 
to Peaches: 

“If you’d any sense at all, you would 
go on to Atlantic City and meet your 
father. Girls should be leashed, now- 
adays.” 

“Cream it!” she voiced. “Why should 
you object to being kidnaped by a rich 
girl? You don’t seem to mind free 
shines for your shoes. If I married you, 
I'd probably coax a villa on the Riviera 
from dad. Couldn’t you swallow that 
as easily as servant quarters at the 
Parkers’ ?” 

He had learned how to keep his tem- 
per when insulted, but the blood stung 
his face. 

“Did you bully Peaches’ friends into 
carrying me off to make me a proposal 
of marriage?” 

“A free offer,” replied Pat. 

She threw back her blowing hair. 

“Maybe you don’t know that I’ve had 
your photograph for a year, traded off 
Peaches for a picture of a movie idol.” 
She thrust out a hand to him. “Oh, 
come on! Take a sporting chance. 
Let’s marry. If we don’t like it, we 
needn’t stay put.” 

Scuffs gave her back her hand. 

“My dear Pat, that’s bunk. You do 
stay put.” 

He recognized a mileage sign, and 
took an upgrade that he knew. “That’s 
why Diane wouldn’t marry a poor car- 
toonist,” he gravely confided to the girl 
beside him. “She didn’t want to stay 
put with poverty.” : 

Pat’s gesture threw his former be- 
loved into the discard. 

“Why should that put you down to 
pots and pans?” 

Scuffs spoke slowly. 

“Tt wasn’t just that.” 

“Was it a run of hard tuck all 
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around?” She struck her knuckles to- 
gether. “Couldn’t you buck up? Don’t 
you know that life’s three fifths rough 
and wrong?” 

“Life,” he said wearily, “sometimes 
hammers a man so thoroughly that he 
doesn’t care to pull himself together.” 

“So he tries peach sauce for breakfast 
and stewed figs for dinner—at another 
man’s table,” she nodded. 

Scuffs agreed. 

“Who cares?” 

She turned her head with the bright 
look that lent her beauty. 

“Do you want me to bawl to your 
town that I do?” 

“Do you?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you,” said Scuffs, from his 
heart. 

His slowed enunciation was evident 
again: 

“It’s only a case of lovelornity with 
you, over a species you've - probably 
never seen before, nor will again, I 
hope. Do me a favor, Pat. Go. Let 
me alone.” 

A thundercloud on her face eclipsed 
its beauty. 

“Are you giving me the bounce— 
flat ?” 

“I’m afraid that I am,” said Scuffs. 

She turned her thumbs down. 

“Do you think you can escape me? 
I’m rich, attic man. You're poor.” 

He said, unperturbed : 

“Are you threatening me?” 

“What if I am?” she cried fiercely. 
“The salt that burns your lips is not 
good salt—you’ve pepper in you.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“You have,” said Pat. 

He took the curve of the Parker 
driveway. 

The family was still up, with Peaches 
glued to a front window. Scuffs 
stopped the roadster and got from it, 
holding out his hand to assist Pat in 
alighting. 

She shifted to her wheel. 


“I’m going. But I'll get you yet, 


I have to hound your every 
from you, and leave you tottering with. 
out a roof!” She squared her glim 
shoulders. ‘Come on, Beano!” 

She took the circle of the driy 
and was gone, in the darkness just be 
fore dawn. 

Scuffs stood looking after the tail 
light of her car. 

He turned to the house, as the door 
was opened by Peaches. He was 
dragged in, under a shower of questions, 
Did he know how late it was? 
had Patricia gone? Where had she 
gone, after staying out all night with 
him? Peaches was in tears. Barbara, 
with an edge to her tone, begged her 
brother to make them all some coffee, 
She sat down to write what explanation 
she could of the week-end affair to Jan 
Getty. 

Knowing that no reply was expected 
of him, or would be very pleasantly re- 
ceived, Scuffs made the coffee. 

As it was nearly day, he got out of the 
house and went to his paint shop; where 
he set to work scraping varnish froma 
couple of motor trucks. He selected his 
stenciling tools for the work that Elias 
Busby wanted done on his new car. 


But the Busby car was not brought to 
Scuffs’ shop. And the commissions that 
had come his way, because he was a 
likable fellow. and Barbara Parker's 
brother, fell off. Busby’s chance sight 
of Scuffs entertaining Patricia Getty in 
the absence of his sister had turned pub 
lic sentiment against the artist who had 
wandered in with a frozen foot, and 
who painted automobiles with a skill be 
yond mechanical work. His kidnaping 
by the town tadpoles leaked out. Every 
time that he walked down the main 
street, Scuffs felt himself kicked into 
caricature! 

In contrast to the empty paint shop, 
the Parkers came in for a streak of luck 
Good fortune fell upon them. 
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From a set of banking directors across 
the continent there came to Oliver an 
offer of a secretaryship in a California 
corporation. The family debate over 
whether to go was settled by a telegram 
to Peaches. A movie director, in speed- 
ing through her town at seventy on the 
level, had spied a perfect film face in 
the peaches-and-cream physiognomy of 
the Parkers’ darling ; would she come to 
Hollywood for a film try-out? Peaches 
went breathless. The removal of the 
family was expedited by a telephone call 
for Barbara from a realtor. Would she 
consider renting the house furnished? 
He had a good-paying tenant for im- 
mediate occupancy. Money, fame, 
travel! The Parkers speedily prepared 
to transport themselves to the State of 
sun-kissed fruit—California. 

Scuffs was useful, in the flurry of de- 
parture. He put through the farewell 
patty given by Peaches, done up to re- 
semble any star of the screen. He made 
coffee for the oyster roasts given by his 
brother-in-law to some cronies. He 
filled in at the last bridge party that 
Barbara held. He was general valet. 
He saw to the railroad accommodations. 

He gathered half the town at the sta- 
tion. And his handkerchief waved the 
longest, as the train carried his people 
into a golden limbo. 


fal ~~ e 
Scuffs went back to the house. 


He knotted an apron about his mid- 
dle, tied his handsome head in a dust 
cloth, and used broom and_ suction 
sweeper in making the place ready for 
the tenant who would take possession at 
once. He stowed in the corners of the 
attic his leather chair, faded rug, chest 
of drawers, and four-poster. The tak- 
ing down of his bed gave him pause. 
Not only because of some letters carved 
on one of the posts: “Blow your own 
horn.—P. G.” But because, at the mo- 
ment, there sounded in front of the 
house a horn whose prolonged honking 
sent a rush of color. to his face. 


He grimly put away the bedpost, with 
the broken furniture under the eaves. 
The horn without was blown again. 
Scuffs took from a rafter clothesline 
some socks that he had washed, and put 
them into his grip, closing it. After an 
orgy of blowing the automobile siren 
was silent. Footsteps and voices in the 
house made him think that he had mis- 
taken the personality of the brazen horn 
—the tenant was probably here. Scuffs 
put his overcoat on his arm and picked 
up his grip and portfolios. 

Up the attic stairs came Pat Getty, 
followed by her terrier, two youths of 
the town, and the meekest of local par- 
sons. She was in a rig of green yarn, 
hat, scarf, sweater, skirt, and rolled 
stockings to match, with a swagger stick 
hung by a twist of yarn to her wrist. 

Scuffs put down his portfolios. 

She greeted him with a wave of her 
hand. Her first move was to seat her 
three companions on garret furniture, a 
good deal as witnesses might be boxed. 
The two young townsmen balanced their 
lusty bodies on a divan minus a leg. 
The parson gingerly accepted the edge 
of a cane-hottomed chair. 

Pat took a sheet of Barbara Parker’s 
stationery from her pocket, and con- 
sulted its closely written pages. 

“This letter to my father states,” 
she began, in a broadcasting voice, “that 
I didn’t show up till dawn from a ride 
with Scuffs Lankford. My name has 
been compromised. I demand repara- 
tion. I come accompanied by witnesses 
and clergy.” She made a cut through 
the air with her stick, and stepped over 
to Scuffs. 

“Come on and marry me,” she said, 
with a rush of tears in her eyes. “You 
can’t bum out to nowhere.” She took 
from her hat a marriage license and 
ring. 

Scuffs felt his heart go to pieces over 
a finis that laid the last of his pride in 
the dust, and made his enunciation that 
of a very tired man. 
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“If you want to bum out with me, 
come on,” he said. 

His impressions of the ceremony were 
of a wedding in caricature: the solemn 
faces pulled by the unconcerned wit- 
nesses, the gooseflesh on the parson’s 
nose, the streak of motor oil on the 
small hand that he ringed, the back- 
ground of cobwebs and domestic débris. 
Even the handshakes and exit of the 
town boys, and the fee thrust by the 
bride into the claw of the departing 
clerical, parodied a scene that must of 
necessity be paramount among his 
memories. 

They were alone. Pat, more awk- 
ward than triumphant now, stooped and 
pulled her terrier’s ears. 

“No use cussin’,” she said. 

Scuffs picked up his baggage. 

“Now you’re married, you must obey, 
Pat,” he said simply. “I’m going to 
take you to your father, where you are 
to stay put until I come for you. You 
can’t bum out with me. I haven’t a roof 
to cover you.” 

She came erect, youthfully switching 
her knee with her stick. 

“Yes, you have. I emptied this house 
of everybody but you. How else did 
you spose the Parkers got three offers 
in one day to try the California clime?” 

She hung her hat on a nail and shook 
back her tumbled, blond hair. 

“We've a roof. I’m the tenant here. 
The lease was dad’s premature wedding 
present.” 

“You'll live here alone,”’ was the quiet 
rejoinder. 

“Not I!” She caught a quivering lip 
between her teeth. She took out another 
missive and gave it to him, in the com- 
ing dark. 

Scuffs stooped near the dormer win- 
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dows, to read a letter. He read it twice, : 
It was from Jan Getty, asking him 
supply his art department with work for 
two years, and at the expiration of tha 
time to assume the management of the 
department in the main offices. Scuff 
folded the ietter with fingers shaken 

its purport. He had put up the shutters 
and turned off the power in a game that, 
viewed in the dispassionate light of ex. 
perience, was a series of knockouts with 
ultimate winnings to the fighter ready 
to get back into the skirmish. Here was 
a passport back to activity. Scuffs could 
have cried aloud: “Kind sir!” His 
hands and shoulders were unsteadied by 
the tears through which men sometimes 
find their courage. He opened his coat 
and put the letter into an inner pocket, 

But when he looked at Pat, when he 
saw that she understood the painful 
process of thawing out that was flood- 
ing his veins and pumping fresh blood to 
his heart, he took a backward step— 
from the habit he had formed of dam 
ming his personality in a sphere not his 
own. 

His step backward was not propitious. 
He was too tall for the rafters, and he 
gave his head an unmerciful whack! 

Pat cried out. She came running to 
him. She drew his head down, and 
located with anguished fingers the spot 
where the raftegs had struck. He 
caught the solacing fingers in his, and 
swung his wife. to his shoulder. She 
kissed his hair. He put up a hand to 
steady her, and had the hand flung wide 
in quick disregard of fear, and had the 
hand caught back and buried on her 
heart. 

He carried her down to the house that 
was swept and garnished for its new tem 


ants. 





Tue death of the English royal hairdresser brings to light the generosity of 


Edward, and his successor George, King of England. 


The quiet little hairdresset 


left a fortune of a quarter of a million dollars, which even his daughters, who are 
this heirs, did not suspect he owned. Surely he was a rare exception to the u 


loquacious barber, 
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HE morning train from the Cape 
- roared into the great South Sta- 
tien at Boston, and the passen- 
gers crowded out upon the platforms. 
There were drummers and business 
men, storekeepers coming to buy goods, 
matrons and country maidens on shop- 
ping trips, clerks back from vacations, 
and summer girls and summer boarders 
galore. 

Also, there was Deacon Darius Bach- 
elder, envoy extraordinary of the East 
Harniss Baptist Society, with the con- 
gregation’s fund in his pocket and the 
congregation’s trust embodied in his 
person, coming to town upon an errand 
of importance and realizing its impor- 
tance to the fullest degree. 

When the committee chose the deacon 
as the one person fitted by nature and 
occupation to go to Boston and buy the 
books and bookcase, the congregation 
unanimously approved the choice. 

The books and beokcase aforemen- 
tioned were to be presented by the 
faithful of the Baptist church to the 
Rev. Mr. Whyte, pastor of that little 
society, and his wife as tokens of love 
and esteem. 

The occasion of their presentation 
was the tenth anniversary of the Rev. 
Whyte’s call to the pastorate—a 
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great event. The gift, too, was to be 
an elaborate one—forty-two dollars and 
thirty-eight cents having been sub- 
scribed—and it was plain that the time 
demanded a great man. Obviously, 
Deacon Bachelder was the man of the 
hour. 

The deacon was the only literary 
character, Parson Whyte excepted, 
among the two hundred and fourteen 
inhabitants of East MHarniss. He 
boasted a library of thirty-seven vol- 
umes, in which Plutarch’s “Lives” and 
a dilapidated edition of the Waverly 
novels occupied positions of honor, and 
he passed generally for a man of parts 
and learning. Then, too, he was the 
local representative of the Cape Cod 
Item, and his lines written for that jour- 
nal upon the occasion of the death of 
Captain Obed Pepper were still quoted 
by the relatives of the deceased. They 
began, “He sailed serene the seas of 
life; his keel ne’er struck the shoals of 
sin,” and were originally in twenty-one 
stanzas, of which the jealous editor sup- 
pressed eighteen. 

Add to these qualifications the facts 
that he boasted of never having tasted 
a drop of liquor in his life, that he never 
read the Boston papers because they 
contained the advertisements of brewers 
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and distillers, and that his talks in 
prayer meetings mainly consisted of 
tirades against the perils and pitfalls of 
the great cities, and the peculiar fitness 
of the deacon for his new position will 
be at once apparent. It may be added 
that Mr. Bachelder’s present trip to the 
Massachusetts capital was his first in 
twelve years. 

He followed the crowd through the 
mammoth station and passed out at the 
main entrance. The elevated railway 
was a new thing to him and he stopped 
to stare upward at it. The hurrying 
crowds and the tall buildings made him 
feel peculiarly strange and out of place, 
and for the first time the sense of his 
own importance, that had caused him 
to patronize the East Harniss friends 
who had seen him off, deserted him. 
The deacon looked a little bewildered 
and worried. 

Perhaps this look was what caused 
the young man in the red-checked 


waistcoat and pink tie to come over and 


speak to him. The young man had 
been watching Mr. Bachelder ever since 
the latter left the train and had followed 
him out of the station. Now he rushed 
across the sidewalk and held out his 
hand. 

“Well!” he explained. “Who’d have 
thought of seein’ you in these diggin’s! 
How’s things down on the Cape?” 

The smile of the young man was so 
fascinating and the fones of his voice so 
sweetly smooth that the deacon was 
charmed at once. Incidentally, the 
stranger was dressed just as Darius had 
felt sure rich city men would dress. He 
took the proffered hand. 

“Why, you’ve kinder got the best of 
my mem’ry,” he said. “Yer face seems 
sorter familiar, but somehow I fergit 
yer name, Mister—Mister . 

“Montgomery—Charlie Montgomery. 
I met you at Yarmouth one summer. 
You took me ’n’ the girl out ridin’, I 
knew you in a minute. Why, say, Mr. 
Black, I “i 
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The deacon actually grinned, These 
city people weren’t so sharp, after all, 

“Guess yer’ve got the wrong pig by 
the ear,” he interrupted. “My name ain't 
Black, and I don’t live in Yarmouth, 
I’m from East Harniss. Name’s Bach. 
elder.” 

It was actually pitiable to see the hy 
miliation and distress of young Mr, 
Montgomery. He apologized so pro. 
fusely for his mistake that Darius fel 
called upon to help him out of his 
trouble. He explained that there was 
no harm done, and that he was very 
glad to have made his acquaintance, 
anyway. This seemed to relieve the 
confused Charles, who brightened up 
at once and grew very communicative, 
He imparted so much of his personal 
history that the deacon reciprocated by 
telling the errand that had brought him 
to Boston. 

“Books, eh?” ejaculated the delighted 
Mr. Montgomery. “Well, say! Talk 
about luck! Why, I’ve got a friend in 
the book line and he’ll do anything for 
me. I can save you fifty per cent on 
any book you want to buy. Come right 
along with me.” 

The deacon protested that he couldn't 
think of putting a stranger to so much 
trouble, but his companion waved aside 
all protestations and, catching him by 
the arm, hurried away to find the friend 
in the “book line.” Apparently the lat- 
ter’s place of business was some dis 
tance off, for they had walked for half 
an hour, when Mr. Montgomery stopped 
before a shabby-looking drug store, 
wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, and exclaimed: 

“Whew! Sufferin’ cats, but it’s hot! 
Le’s go in here and have some soda.” 

Now soda was a drinkable against 
which Mr. Bachelder had no scruples, 
and he gladly followed his kind-hearted 
friend into the store. A dissipated 
looking clerk arose from his seat behind 
the soda fountain, tossed a cigarette 
stub under the counter, and, after be 
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stowing a grin and nod upon Mr. 
Montgomery, inquired what his patrons 
would have. 

“Give us some sass’p’rilla, Tim,’’ said 

. the genial Charles. “Better take sass’ 
p’rilla, Mr. Bachelder ; nothin’ like it for 
coolin’ a guy off. Two of ‘em, Tim.” 
And Mr, Montgomery winked cheer- 
fully yet deliberately. 

There are certain drug stores, even 
in Boston, where a wink carries weight. 
The clerk drew two glasses of the sar- 
saparilla, retired behind the fountain 
for a moment, and came out again stir- 
ring the beverages with a spoon. 

“Well, here’s happy days!” said Mr, 
Montgomery, poising his glass. The 
deacon stniled benignly and the sarsa- 
parilla disappeared. It was good soda, 
there was no doubt about that. A little 
stronger, perhaps, than Darius had been 
in the habit of drinking, and with a 
flavor that was new to him, but good, 
and singularly exhilarating and com- 
forting. He felt at peace with all the 
world and his benign smile became pos- 
itively radiant. 

“My, my! 
claimed. 


That’s grateful!” he ex- 
“Beats what we git down our 
way all ter nothin’. Let’s have a couple 
more of ‘em, mister. No, no!”—as Mr. 
Montgomery reached for his money— 
“this is my treat.” 

If the deacon had noticed the intent 
gaze with which the companionable 
young Boston gentleman regarded the 
old-fashioned wallet that he took from 
his pocket he might have been alarmed. 
He did not notice it, however, and the 
drug clerk drew the sodas, retired be- 
hind the fountain and reappeared, as 
before. The second supply of sarsa- 
parilla went the way of the first. Its 
effect upon Mr. Bachelder even 
more enlivening. He upon 
shaking hands with the grinning Tim 
and inviting him to visit East Harniss. 

Also, he endeavored to recall a hu- 
morous story he had heard some four 
or five years before. It com- 


was 
insisted 


was a 
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plicated yarn, however, and before he 
could recollect its ending his friend had 
piloted him to the street. And then a 
queer thing happened. 

A big Irish policeman suddenly ap- 
peared from around the corner and 
caught Mr.. Montgomery, somewhat 
roughly, by the shoulder. 

“Move right along, Reddy, me son,” 
he said briskly. “I’ve had me eye on 
you for the last tin minutes. Niver 
mind yer frind, here; he’ll go the other 
way. You ’n’ me take a constitootional 
tooards the station.” 

“Aw, what the devil’s the matter, 
Maloney?” demanded the indignant 
young gentleman. “I ain’t done noth- 
in’.” 

“I know yez ain’t, not yit, and that’s 
what I’m here fer. I don’t intend yer 
shall. And now, ould sport,” turning 
to the dazed Mr. Bachelder, ‘‘you throt 
along up that strate and don’t make any 
more friends like him, understand? 
Come on, Reddy, till I inthroduce yer 
ter the sergeant.” 

Still protesting, Mr. Montgomery 
was led away by the policeman, leaving 
the deacon, between the sarsaparilla 
and astonishment, utterly befogged. 
Tim, the drug clerk, rapped on the win- 
dow and beckoned. 

“Was he pinched?” he inquired, when 
the deacon entered the store. 

“Who? What?” 

“Him—Reddy, 
him?” 

“He went away with the officer, 
young feller,” said Darius, with dig- 
nity, “Officer” was a provokingly dif- ' 
ficult word to pronounce. “Seemed ter 
be a friend of his.” 

“Hully gee!” muttered Tim. 
he grinned maliciously and 
“Have another sass’p’rilla?” 

Well, it’s a sad story. The rest of | 
that day is still a troubled blank to Dea- 
con Darius Bachelder of the East Har- 
niss Baptist Church. He has an indis- 
tinct remembrance of encounters with 


Did Maloney pinch ) 


Then 
added: | 
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several insinuating gentlemen with 
prominent noses who invited him to 
come inside certain stores and buy 
something to “dake home ter de old 
laty.” 

The next thing he remembers—and 
that, like his other memories, is some- 
what shadowy—is of walking into a long 
room where a crowd of men were 
standing at a counter and apparently 
drinking what may or may not have 
been sarsaparilla. He remembers that 
they laughed very much when he ap- 
peared; why, he didn’t at the time un- 
derstand. 

Then one of the men left the others 
and hurried over to him and looked in- 
tently in his face. The deacon remem- 
bers now that he was not greatly aston- 
ished to recognize Al Small. 

Mr. Small had been at one time the 
“sport,” and consequently the disgrace, 
of East Harniss. He then owned the 
only pool-and-billiard room in the vil- 
lage, and it was more than rumored that 
he bet on horse races, gambled occasion- 
ally, and had been known to tarry long 
at the wine cup. He and his habits had 
more than once formed the subjects of 
the deacon’s discourse at Friday night 
prayer meeting. Small had eventually 
moved from East Harniss to Ware- 
ham, where—so the news had come to 
his old home—he was running a grocery 
store and doing well. 

But, though the deacon may not have 
been astonished to meet Mr. Small, cer- 
tain it was that Small was astonished to 
meet the deacon. He apparently could 
not believe his eyes and looked and 
looked again. 

“Hello, Al!” said Mr. 
solemnly. 

Then Mr. Small went into a par- 
oxysm of laughter. He laughed until 
he was obliged to lean against the door 
to recover his breath. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” he roared, 
“wonders’ll never stop! Darius Bach- 
elder! Darius! And I thought I was 
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the only feller with the spunk of a man 
that ever lived in East Harniss! By 
yer can’t tell. Git one of these reel old 
starchy chaps away from home and—— 
Put ’er there, Darius!” he added, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I’m free ter say that 
I never thought much of yer down on 
the Cape, but I see that you’ve always 
done what I’ve only had sense enough 
ter do lately; that is, be respectable 
where you’re known and have your fun 
where you're a stranger. Put ‘er 
there!” 

The deacon groped around for the 
extended hand and shook it feebly. He 
endeavored to make some fitting re- 
mark, but could think of nothing but 
“sass’p’rilla,” and so said that. Mr. 
Small looked him over carefully. 

“My, my! but you’re in a state,” he 
muttered. ‘Leave you alone and you'll 
be picked clean and end in the station 
house. Old friend of mine down 
home,” he explained to the amused 
crowd. “Come up ter town on his an- 
nual time. I guess it’s up ter me ter 
look after him. Here, you, Darius”— 
taking the deacon by the arm and lead- 
ing him to the back of the room—"“you 
come with me.” 

If Mr. Bachelder had been in a con- 
dition to notice things about him, he 
might have thought the room to which 
Mr. Small now conducted him a curious 
place. It was up one flight of stairs and 
there were no less than three doors 
across the passage, each heavy and 
barred and having a peephole through 
which the initiated Al conversed with 
some person unseen. The room itself 
had no windows and was lit by gas. 
There were tables around which crowds 
of men were sitting or standing, and 
there was a constant whirring and click- 
ing sound in the air, and some one was 
always mentioning the name of a color, 
black and red being the favorites. It 
was also noticeable that a sharp-eyed, 
square-chinned man stood in the center 
of the room and when the conversation 
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became at all loud he checked it with a 
word. 
Mr. 
chair. 
“There!” he said. ‘You set there un- 
til I’m ready to go. Don’t you worry 
none; I’m goin’ ter see yer through.” 

The deacon was only too willing to 
sit anywhere. The room was hot and 
the atmosphere oppressive. He fell 
asleep almost instantly, and in a most 
undignified heap. Some time there- 
after he was aroused by a vigorous 
shaking. 

“Hi, you! Wake up!” exclaimed Mr, 
Small, who was doing the shaking. 
“Lend me what money you’ve got with 
yer. I'll pay yer as soon as we git 
ter my hotel. Where's your pocket- 
book ?” 

The dazed Darius indicated his trou- 
sers pocket. Mr. Small pulled out the 


Small conducted Darius to a 


wallet, and began going over its con- 
tents. 

“Here’s your keys,” he said; “better 
put them safe somewheres. I'll put ‘em 


here. Yes, and your railroad ticket— 
I'll stick that in here so yer’ll know 
where ‘tis. There! Se still till I 
come.” 

With the wallet in his hand he darted 
back to the crowd from whence came 
the voices calling the names of the col- 
ors. The deacon, dazed and _ half 
awake, gazed about him uncompre- 
hendingly. He had an indistinct notion 
that he was in church. Suddenly and 
at the top of his voice he struck up a 
hymn, 

The men at the tables turned quickly, 
saw from whence the noise proceeded, 
and turned back again. Mr. Small was 
too excited and intent to turn at all. The 
sharp-eyed man in the center of the 
room held up his forefinger. A burly 
fellow came out of a corner, took the 
deacon by the arm, opened a side door, 
led him down a short flight of stairs, and 
pushed him out into the street. Then 
the burly man went back to the room. 
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Some time later Mr. Bogardus, who 
keeps the sailors’ lodging house on 
Richmond Street, was surprised to see 
his friend, Patrolman Maloney, enter 
the office of the lodging house escort- 
ing a wretched and disreputable object. 
Collar awry, Sunday black coat covered 
with dust, and torn, Sunday tall hat bat- 
tered and jammed down upon the ears, 
it was the veritable Mr. Hyde or Dea- 
con Darius Bachelder, of the East Har- 
niss Baptist Church. 

“Bill,” said Officer Maloney, “look at 
this, will yer? Ain’t it a mortal shame? 
Begorra, [ hadn't the heart ter run him 
in! And they’ve got every cint he had 
to his name, too. Here, Bill, give him 
a room and let him slape it off, and I'll 
pay the damage. Barrin’ that his nose 
don't turn up enough on the ind, and 
that thim Galways of his ain’t rid 
enough, he'd be the livin’ image of me 
own ould grandfather over across. 
Thrate him tinderly, Billy, and God’ll 
be good ter ye.” 


It was well into the forenoon of the 
next day when the deacon awoke. 
Awoke to find himself in bed in a 
strange house. Awoke with a headache 
and certain dim and horrible remem- 
brances of the day before, that became 
but little more distinct as he dressed 
himself. It was while dressing that he 
discovered the loss of his pocketbook. 

Mr. Bogardus would have been much 
more stony-hearted than it was his wont 
to be had he not felt sincere pity for the 
pale and trembling creature that tot- 
tered down the stairs and across the 
room to his desk. The deacon was in a 
condition of crushed and hopeless de- 
spair. 

“Will you please tell me, mister,” he 
begged humbly, “how I come to be 
here ?”’ 

“Maloney, the cop, lugged yer in here 
last night,” replied the lodging-house 
keeper. “Yer needn’t worry about the 
price of your room. It’s all paid fer.” 
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“Was—was I 
here?” 

“Well, some folks might call it bein’ 
sick. You certainly was mighty bad.” 

‘““Had—had I been drinkin’ liquor?” 

“Had yer been drink Why, say, 
pop! You’re old enough ter know bet- 
ter. You take my advice and go 
straight home. Where d’yer live?” 

Alas, for pride that leadeth to de- 

, struction! The deacon choked, gulped, 
; and gave the name of a town but little 
distance from Boston. 

“Oh, well! That ain’t so bad,” said 
the kind-hearted Bogardus. “Here’s a 
dollar. Take it and buy yerself a ticket 

‘and don’t stop nowheres on the way ter 
| the depot. That’s all right. Yer can 
send me the money after yer git home.” 

Darius took the dollar and stammered 

a feeble attempt at thanks. He put 
aside the questions that his curious host 
would fain have asked him and de- 
clined an invitation to breakfast. Eat- 


sick when I come 


ing just then was out of the question. 


He brushed his dilapidated hat, set his 
garments into some sort of order, and 
went out into the street. 

Now the deacon, before his fall, had 
been a proud and self-confident man. 
Even now, as we have seen, some rem- 
nant of this pride still clung to him, 
and although he was acquainted with a 
few Boston people, principally those 
who visited East Harniss in the sum- 
mer, he could not bring himself to go 
to them and beg for assistance. All 
the. rest of the day he aimlessly walked 
the streets, searching one pocket after 
the other in the desperate hope of find 
ing a little money or, at least, his return 
ticket to the Cape. His keys, that had 
been in the missing wallet, he found in 
the breast pocket of his coat; how they 
got there he could not remember. 

The same pride that prevented his 
calling upon acquaintances for help, 
kept him from appealing to the police. 
The story that he had to tell seemed so 
improbable and his recollections of the 
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previous day were so vague, that he 
doubted even his wife’s acceptance ‘of 
his unsubstantiated statements, Re 
membrance he had none as to the Io 
cality in which he had disgraced him. 
self. Then with ever-increasing force 
would come upon him realization of the 
fact that he would be regarded in his 
own town as a drunkard and a thief, 
He, the leader of the local Good Tetnp- 
lars and pillar of the church! 

He spent that night in a ten-cent 
lodging house. Thirty cents of his dol- 
lar went for supper and breakfast. In 
the morning his mind was made up. It 
was his duty as a man and as a Chris. 
tian to go home and face the music, and, 
as he had but sixty cents left, he must 
walk. And upon his hundred-mile 
tramp he started forthwith. 

On the afternoon of the next day he 
was wearily plodding along a. wood 
road that led into the town of Ware- 
ham, perhaps one half of his journey 
accomplished. A kind-hearted farmer 
had given him a fifteen-mile lift in a 
market wagon, and on a hand car with 
a section gang he had ridden another 
ten. These friends in need had evi- 
dently regarded him as an eccentric sort’ 
of tramp, and the deacon had not at- 
tempted to alter this impression. He 
slept in an open wagon shed. 

As he hobbled along in the dust ef 
the road he met a grocery wagon. The 
driver regarded him curiously as he 
came up, but Darius had become used to 
being stared at, and, holding his head 
down, kept doggedly on. The man on 
the wagon seat leaned out and stared 
still more intently. Then he gave a 
shout. 

“Well, I swear!” he ejaculated. 

But Mr. Bachelder was past the point 
where he took an interest in men who 
were willing to swear. He did not even 
look up. 

“Well, I'll be 
grocery man again. 
Darius! 


said the 
Hi! 7 
r 


hanged!” 
“Tt’s him! 
Darius Bachelder !” 
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Then the deacon did look up and saw 
the face that had been a hazy vision 
since that awful day in Boston—the face 
of Al Small. 

“Hey?” he exclaimed 
“Why, why, Mr. Small!” 

The sporting grocer leaned back in 
his seat and laughed at least a year, as 
Darius was reckoning time. At length 
he recovered a portion of his gravity and 
sprang out of the wagon and came 
over to the worn and haggard figure in 
the dust. 

“How'd you know I’d come home 
again?” he asked. 

“I didn’t,” said Mr. Bachelder. 

“But what are yer doin’ here in 
Wareham, and what made yer clear out 
and leave me in Burrows’ place the way 
yer did? They told me yer’d gone out 
and I hunted ha’f a day, but couldn’t 
find no trace of yer. Where'd yer go?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Don’t know ?” 

“IT don’t know nothin’. Seems’s if I 
was in a trance or somethin’. All I can 
remember is a feller named Montgom- 
ery and some sass’p’rilla and meetin’ 
you somewheres and then wakin’ up in 
a sort of hotel place. My money was 
all gone, so I started ter walk home.” 

“Home? Ter East Harniss?” 

“Sartin.” 

“But what did yer walk fer? Yer had 
yer ticket.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Yes, yer did, too! I put it in yer 
hat, so’s yer wouldn’t lose it. Let me 
look.” 

Mr. Small snatched off the dilapi- 
dated tall hat from the deacon’s head, 
turned back the leather band inside, and 
produced a slip of pasteboard. 

“There’s yer ticket!” he said. 

Darius gazed at the card as if hyp- 
notized. Then, all at once, he gave way 
completely, and, sitting down in the 
bushes by the side of the road, began to 
sob like a baby. Mr. Small was greatly 
taken aback by this performance and 


wearily. 


, 
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strove to comfort him, but it was some 
time before the deacon could talk co- 
herently. When he did he blurted out 
the whole pitiful tale. 

“Well, I swear!” exclaimed the dum- 
founded Al. “So you ain’t a sport at 
all, and them Boston sharps jest worked 
yer. Well, it’s lucky fer you yer got 
away from ’em or yer’d never have seen 
yer money again.” 

“Don’t make no odds. They might’s 
well have got it; somebody did. And 
what'll I say ter the folks at home?” 

“Say? Why, say nothin’. I’ve got 
yer money. I only borrowed it. Didn’t 
s’pose I stole it, did yer?” 

“You've got it?” 

“Sure! And a good pile more besides. 
Blamed if that cash of yours didn’t seem 
to bring me luck! I won over two hun- 
dred dollars afore I quit. Ha’f of it’s 
yours, of course.” And the lucky 


grocer with sporting proclivities pro- 
duced from his pocket a bulky green 
roll and proceeded to peel off tempting 


husks from the same. 

It was some time before the amazed 
Mr. Bachelder could be made to realize 
that all his lost money had come back 
to him and that his acquaintance in- 
tended to present him with much more 
beside. When he did realize it he posi- 
tively refused to accept more than the 
amount—some fifty-five dollars—that 
he had with him when he left East 
Harniss. 

“T couldn’t take more of it,” he in- 
sisted. ‘Don’t yer see I couldn’t? Yer 
made it gamblin’.” 

Mr. Small grinned a trifle maliciously 
and seemed about to make some re- 
mark. Whatever it may have been, he 
changed his mind and said, instead: 

“All right if yer say so. Guess [1] 
have ter make it up ter yer in so: 
other way then. Now jump into 
cart there and come on home with me 
Yer'll have ter have a new hat and some 
clean things. Them you've got on 
looks’s if they’d been through the war.” 
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The next morning a far different and 
much more respectable Darius boarded 
the morning train at Wareham station. 
He was going to Boston to buy some 
books and a bookcase for the pastor of 
the East Harniss Baptist Church. Mr. 
Small came to see him off. 

“Good-by, Darius,” the latter called 
cheerily, as the train started. “Look out 
for Mr. Montgomery. By the way, I 
cale’late I’M have ter send the parson 
somethin’ myself. Got ter git rid of 
your share of the money somehow.” 

“No, no, Al!” pleaded the agonized 
and alarmed Mr. Bachelder. “Don’t 
do nothin’ like that! Now yer won't, 
will yer?” 

But Mr. Small only laughed and the 
train went on. 


The books were beautiful; every one 
said so. So was the bookcase. The 
deacon was overwhelmed with compli- 
ments, which he seemed anxious to 


avoid. In the midst of the festivities at 
the minister's house, Bill Higgins, the 
station agent, came to the door bearing 
a large wooden box. 

“It’s fer Mr. and Mrs. Whyte,” he 
said. ‘Come by express.” 

The box contained a fine silver-plated 
table service. Everybody gasped with 
delighted astonishment and expressed 
themselves as “dyin’ ter know who 
sent it.” 

“There seems to be no name at- 
tached,” said Mr. Whyte. “Oh, yes! 
Here is a card in this sugar bowl.” 

The sugar bowl was tall and shaped 
much like an antique loving cup. The 
clergyman read what was written on the 
card and said amazedly: 

“Why, this is most astonishing! 
There is no name here, but it says: 
‘This will be a fine thing to drink sarsa- 
parilla out of.’” 

Deacon Darius Bachelder actually 
turned green, but nobody noticed it. 


MIDWAY 


RICKED into no meandering paths, misled 

By no blind alley choked with roses, we 
Thought only of the narrow road ahead, 
And a cool terrace looking toward the sea. 
Shoulder to shoulder down the beaten track. 
What if our hands met on some windy crest? 
There was no invitation to turn back; 
And then a voice one evening whispered: “Rest.” 


It was in April, and the moon had tossed 

Irresolute silver on the world below. 

Life is a halfway house, we may be lost! 

Who krows, indeed, where any journey ends! 

And then the whisper: “Yes, but-even so, 

Lovers are lovers there, and friends are friends!” 


Lrestie NELSON JENNINGS. 
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, if One Would Be 
King 


HE junior partner of the law firm 

of Tredwell & Garrison, Mr. 

Hugh Garrison, knew a_ very 
mannish sense of self-satisfaction as he 
read the cablegram from Nice. So 
“mad Marta’—or the “immortal 
Marta,” whichever way you happened to 
be betting her—had come to him at last 
for favors—she who had declared her- 
self forever self-sufficient, forever in- 
dependent of all men, and, most of all, 
of Mr. Hugh Garrison. 

A very simple favor for Garrison to 
feel satisfaction about, to be sure. In 
so far as it meant anything to him—or 
to her, really, in all probability—she 
might as well have asked him for a light 
for her cigarette. And as he read the 
cablegram a second time, his first reac- 
tion gave way to that glow of pleasure 
which always he must feel when Marta 
Polhemus remembered him enough— 
yes, even for a light for her cigarette. 

The cablegram was this: 

Please at any cost, even mortgage my en- 
lire life and career, bid in and safeguard 
against my immediate return number two 
eighty-five catalogue list Feuchtbar Galleries 
auction collection Bernhard von Reuss of 
Plauen. Utmost vital importance. Sailing at 
once MARTA. 


And now, after its second reading, 
Garrison very carefully calculated the 
time of its sending. Not that the pre- 
cise hour was of any weight in itself, but 
only that all things connected with Marta 
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Author of “Sauce for the Goose,” 
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Polhemus held in themselves importance 
for him. And he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the message must have been 
sent—of all unearthly hours—at some- 
thing after two o’clock in the morning, 
French time. Mad Marta! Or was it 
this time the immortal Marta? Well, 
whichever And “sailing at once,” 
though not three months of her year’s 
rest abroad had elapsed. Mad Marta, 
indeed ! 

Garrison went no 
mail. The Feuchtbar Galleries on the 
telephone! The Von Reuss sale had 
started the day before. No, No. 285 
had not been reached, but would prob- 
ably be put up toward noon to-day. 
What was it? An impatient moment’s 
delay for the clerk at the other end 
to search the catalogue, and then came 
the description: 


further with his 


A cinquedea, or dagger, North Italian of 
the fifteenth century, small model, grip with 
ajouré rosettes, even on metal border of pom- 
mel, bears armorer’s mark of a Gothic crown 
with initial B, probably meaning Brescia. 
Very rare. Recovered from demolition of 
masonry at Zara in 1805. Perfect condition. 


All those words meant nothing to 
Garrison, except—mad Marta indeed. 
He put the cablegram aside, now, and 
ruffed through his mail. What was 
here? Directors’ meeting, trustees’ re- 
port, conference re consolidation, and 
so on and so on. Nothing of im- 


portance. It was now just past ten. 
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The iteni might be reached before noon. 
The Feuchtbar Galleries were in West 
Fifty-fourth, just off Fifth. He must 
give at least half an hour to arriving 
there. 

Tredwell, his senior partner, came in 
—a wiry gnome of a man, age old yet 
ageless; wisdom and sagacity and clev- 
erness incarnate, yet almost disem- 
bodied. 

“Morning, Garrison. Notification that 
the tobacco-combine case is likely to be 
called for hearing late this morning. Are 
you ready?” 

“This morning ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have to let a clerk answer, I guess.’ 
Garrison reached for the cablegram. 
“Let a clerk answer—that? But 

“But you see And Garrison 
gave Tredwell the cablegram. 

Tredwell read it in the glance of a 
cold eye. 

“Oh! Garrison, do you mean that 
you are still—mad ?” 

“You never knew her, Tredwell.” 

Tredwell snorted. 

“Ah, a woman's a woman. I know 
‘em all. Well, I'll take the hearing, 
though God knows I’d rather be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered than-—~” 

“I know, Tredwell, and thanks very 
much.” 

“And if that dashed thing goes at half 
a million, I suppose you'll buy it in.” 

“IT would, if lend me 
money.” 

“Mad Garrison, instead of mad 
Marta! Yes, I'll lend it to you, and you 
know it. Though I'd rather be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered than show up in 
any dashed court that——- Well, good 
luck! Let me hear how it comes out.” 
\nd Tredwell was gone. God bless 
Tredwell! 

Garrison got through some business, 
so as not to appear too—too mad, if vou 
like, to submit himself to discipline, and 
reached the Feuchthar Galleries at a lit- 
tle after eleven. The usual European 


’ 


the 
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collection, imported for an impoverished 
family’s depredation on American 
purses—armory, enamels,  furnitute, 
reliquaries—nothing of any particular 
beauty in itself. Von Reuss of Plauen 
was probably no more than a shrewd 
collector, well expert in American 
tastes. 

The crowd was mostly women, of all 
ages and of one type—trich. There were 
a few men—obvious dilettanti, curiosity 
seekers, men ahout town, perhaps, but 
none whom Garrison could intelligently 
call connoisseurs. It was a layman’s 
sale of a professional collector’s belong- 
ings. Of course, into such a collection 
something might have crept that Marta 
had heard about as worth while. Garri- 
son was impelled to work through to the 
desk and ask to examine No. 285, 
But gaution restrained him. Marta 
had commanded him to buy it in, 
and it should be bought even if it were 
a common carving knife. To evince too 
great an interest in it now might put on 
his guard some possible rival for pos- 
session of the thing and thus throw 
down the gage of battle before the battle 
was on. 

No. 285 was reached before the 
recess. It was a dagger. Garrison 
knew no more than that either from its 
appearance or from the auctioneer’s 
eulogy. 

Some one started it off at twenty dol- 
lars. Caution bridled Garrison. He 
didn’t so much ‘as look to see who the 
first bidder was. His time had not yet 
At sixty dollars the bidding be 
gan to lag. Garrison was about to add 
five to the previous bid when a hitherto 
unheard voice—and well- 
trained ear told him that it was an Eng- 
lishwoman’s voice, halting and embar- 
rassed—hbid seventy. More lagging: 
more wheedling by the auctioneer. 

“Seventy-two,” he called, and with a 
disarming smile turned to see her. 

“Seventy-five,” came haltingly, and so 
he located her 


come. 


Garrison’s 
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She stood on the edge of the crowd, 
as if she had but lately entered. He 
saw athletic stature common to her kind 
—capable shoulders, small hips, a color- 
less hat and tailored suit, of which no 
more could be said because they were so 
like all others, a face rather ugly, yet 
somehow illuminated—a woman of per- 
haps twenty-seven years, certainly not 
yet thirty. Of a truth a woman not to 
look twice at, except for that strange, 
indescribable illumination of her face. 

Her eyes met his, a little frightened, 
questioning, but never defiant. 

The auctioneer droned on his plaintive 
drivel. 

“Eighty,” said Garrison. 

“Eighty-five,” said the woman in- 
stantly. 

Garrison got the dagger at four hun- 
dred and forty. At the last he got sick 
of the game, and bid by twenties against 
her cautious fives. He felt a brute, 
somehow. Until he had gone to the 


clerk, and got back the change from his 


yellowback, and received his prize, he 
dared not meet the woman’s eyes. 

She was waiting for him as, parcel 
gripped beneath his arm, he made his 
way back to the door. 

“Sorry, you had never a chance,” he 
told her grimly, aware now that all eyes 
were upon them both as a result of the 
unexampled bidding. 

“Why did you want it? What possible 
interest Who are you?” she had to 
know 

“I wanted it because—I fancied it,” 
he said. 

She spoke with relief: 

“If that is all you want of it, you will 
let me talk with you of it for a mo- 
ment, I feel sure.” 

Garrison was tempted to listen to her. 
But he recalled that word “safeguard” 
that had been a part of Marta’s cable- 
gram, and resolved to take no chances. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but it would avail 
you nothing to discuss it with me.” 

Then he drew away from her rather 
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brusquely and returned to his offices. 
On the way he stopped at the Gibraltar 
Trust Company, and consigned his pre- 
cious parcel to his safe-deposit drawer; 
and for the present ended the affair by 
sending a cablegram to Marta, telling 
her what he had done. Thus, at so small 
a price, he could dismiss the matter from 
his mind against Marta’s return. 

Or was the price so small? 

Later in the afternoon the English 
girl came to him in his office. However 
she had managed to find his address— 
still, he had seen two or three nodding 
acquaintances in the auction rooms, and 
so could guess that finding him had not 
been difficult. He knew, by some in- 
stinct from the switchboard girl’s first 
announcement of her name, that it was 
she: 

“Miss Beatrice Nosworthy.” 

Well, no harm in seeing her now. 

“Let her come in,” he said. 

Garrison looked first for the illumina- 
tion of her face as she entered, and 
found it gone. Good coloring, good skin, 
yet somehow drab now. She reminded 
him so much of those better-class Eng- 
lish girls who had followed the armies 
to France, as nurses and dispatch bear- 
ers and caisson drivers and what not, 
and had lost themselves in the spiritual 
fervor of the times. 

“You'll wonder why I came to you like 
this,” she apologized. “But it was so 
incomprehensible to me that you were 
unwilling to explain to me back there in 
the auction rooms.” 

Garrison faced her across the desk. 

“And I much regret that I can make 
no further explanation now.” 

“Will you at least listen to me for a 
little time?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Now that I know you are a solicitor 
—lawyer, as you call them here—I be- 
gin to fear that you bought the dagget 
for a client rather than for yourself. Is 
that true?” 

Garrison smiled reproachfully. 
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“T said I would listen to you with 
pleasure, but I did not promise to answer 
your questions.” 

“Then I know it is true,” she said, 
“and that it is useless for me to make 
any personal appeal to you. But to your 
client—will you tell me who he is, so 
that I may speak with him?” 

“Sorry, no!” 

In some outwardly calm yet most im- 
pressive manner, she signified her ex- 
cessive impatience. 

“You are maddening with all ‘your 
precautions,” she cried. “One would 
think that I am—am some dangerous 
desperado——” 

“As if one could think that!” 

“Well, then——” 

“It is so useless for you to argue, 
Miss Nosworthy,” he said, but rather 
more gently now. “It is not my per- 


sonal affair, you must understand,” he 
added deprecatingly 

She was quick to take advantage of 
his however slightly greater amiability, 


and managed to convey an appeal that 
made Garrison marvel at her. There 
was something about her—that illumina- 
tion of her face, the intensity of the 
moods she made him feel in her, despite 
her completely placid outward appear- 
ance—something that told Garrison a 
plain tale of the extraordinary urge be- 
hind her request and her desire for the 
dagger. 

“Have you yet given the dagger to 
your client?” she asked with such ap- 
peal. 

“No.” And instantly Garrison won- 
dered lest in that monosyllable he had 
not let down his guard too far. 

Again her relief was evident in the re- 
turn of that illumination to her face. 

“When do you propose to pass it over 
to him?” 

“On demand,” he said, crisply this 
time. 

"Oh 1” 

After that she thought for 4 mo- 
ment. 
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“Then would you be good enough to 
give him a letter from me?” 

“Yes; I will do that much,” Garri- 
son said; and his calculating delay was 
eloquent of the respect he had for her 
appeals. 

“May I write it now—here?” 

“Certainly.” 

He gave her paper, and made place 
for her across the desk from him, She 
wrote hurriedly, as if under some tre- 
mendous inspiration. She reviewed 
what she had written, and gave sign of 
self-approval. Then she looked at him 
with introspection. 

“Do you mind terribly if I seal it?” 
she asked. 

“Of course not,” he was prompt to 
reply. 

She sealed the letter and gave it to 
him without superscription. 

“I believe I can trust you to give 
this to him  simultaneously—please, 
simultaneously—with the dagger itself.” 

And Garrison, seeing no possible 
harm in it, gave her his promise. 

She went out then, vith formal leave- 
taking. Tredwell, who constantly re- 
minded one of sagacity incarnate, 
chanced to meet her almost at the door, 
Tredwell bowed, of course, and then 
stopped to look after her before he en- 
tered Garrison’s office. 

“Well, Garrison, do you want the half 
million?” he bantered. 

“Wrong for the first time, Tredwell,” 
Garrison returned. “Out of it for fivé 
hundred.” 

“Oh, really?” Then, after a pregnant 
sort of pause: “My offer still holds.” 

“What offer?” 

“The half million.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“That I don’t like this business.” 

“Any reason in particular?” Garrison 
asked. 

“All of it. If nothing else, then that 
woman who just went out.” 

“Do you know her?” Garrison de- 
manded in surprise. 
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“No, but—a man doesn’t have to know 
her. There was Lucrezia Borgia, and 
there was the daughter of Herod, and— 
there was that woman who just went 


out. 

“You're talking in riddles, Tredwell. 
How do you connect her with this?” 
Garrison even laughed a little after that. 
“If I wasn’t sure of your bootleg- 
ger—" ; ; 

“And I suspect I think in riddles, in 
this particular case. Yet it’s with an 
astonishing clarity.” 

“Forget it!’ Garrison said after a 
moment’s pause. ‘The affair’s all set- 
tled, now.” 

And, indeed, it seemed to be; and 
really was dropped until Marta arrived, 
on the following Friday but one, the 
hastiest possible journey from Nice. 
She sent him a radio from Fire Island, 
reqiesting him to meet her at the pier. 
As in all things else, Garrison was her 
ready slave in this respect, urged, too, 
not alone by her request, but as well by 
that curiosity which was unobtrusively 
yet forcefully growing in him. 

It was the immortal Marta, not the 
mad Marta, who came down the gang- 
way to meet him—that gifted, dazzling, 
temperamental, but adorable, Marta Pol- 
hemus, who for two winters had set 
New York by the ears in her cycle of 
French plays, and was hailed by laity 
and priesthood alike as the sole worthy 
successor to the traditions of a Duse or 
a Bernhardt, until that very physical 
fragility, that had been no small factor 
in her success, overcame her, and she 
was forced to seek rest. 

Yet here she was again, drawn from 
her sanctuary on one of her mad 
caprices, Garrison thought to himself— 
probably not unlike that one when she 
had canceled a week’s engagement to go 
to the head of an inundated coal mine 
to spur a rescuing party on to what 
afterward appeared a miraculous rescue 
of imprisoned miners. 

Here she was again—tall, fragile, of 
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a gracefulness incarnate and indescrib- 
able; delicate face a trifle sunken, per- 
haps; her great brown eyes, as always, 
seeming to see things which other mor- 
tals might not see; as distinctive, as little 
short of bizarre as ever in her clothes, in 
a traveling coat of amazing vertical 
stripes that seemed to carry the observ- 
ers eye direct to the piquancy of her 
face, and, revealing nothing of her gown 
but a high collar of dead black, made 
one guess very hard, and with unfettered 
imagination, what on earth the rest 
might be. 

Stewards with bandboxes, stewards 
with tiny trunks, stewards with travel- 
ing bags—a very retinue of them fol- 
lowed her. 

And there was a man with her—a man 
as tall as she, but no more, a man of 
distinguished air and Continental man- 
ners, one of those young-old men who, 
though probably fifty, can safely depend 
upon the heroic artistry of barber and 
tailor and haberdasher to lop off a score 
of years. 

Marta caught sight of Garrison. 

“Oh, Hugh, I hoped you’d be here.” 

“Didn’t you know I'd be_ here, 
Marta?” 

Absently she answered: 

“Yes, of course. These tiresome cus- 
toms things Hugh, you will help, 
won't you?” 

No word of introduction yet to the 
man with her. Garrison accepted the 
command, stood in line at the chief in- 
spector’s desk for the declaration, got 
inspectors, returned to the “P” section, 
to find her conversing in French with 
the man. They broke off their conversa- 
tion as soon as Garrison approached, 
and Marta turned to him. 

“Hugh, have you in reality got that 
which I wanted you to get ?” she asked in 
French. 

Garrison was aware of the man’s keen 
scrutiny of him. 

“Yes,” he replied rather trenchantly. 
Instinctively he resented the strange 
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man, and even hoped that the man 
knew it. 

“But have you got it here, Hugh?” 
Marta asked, 

“No.” 

The man was evidently vitally inter- 
ested in his “no.” 

“But it is safe? In a vault or some 
such place?” Marta asked. 

“Perfectly.” Garrison was a little 
ashamed of his own monosyllabic curt- 
ness, but the man did irritate him, or 
perhaps it was the lack of introduction. 

Marta turned to the man. 

“Please feel quite easy about it,” she 
said. “Mr, Garrison is completely de- 
pendable.” 

And so much Garrison got for his 
pains, quite as if he had been a faithful 
Newfoundland, guaranteed not to bite 
when he dragged his mistress out of the 
water. 


There was a blank moment for all 


three of them, devoted only to a quick 
exchange of glances between Marta and 
Then Marta spoke to Garri- 


the man. 
son ; 

“Hugh, will you be so good as to look 
after all these things of mine, and see 
that they are sent to the Meurice? I 
detest—and, after all, we are in a great 
hurry to get away from here before—— 
And when you have done, go and get 
the—the thing—and bring it to me at the 
Meurice.” 

From all of which obfuscated com- 
mand, Garrison gathered that they might 
possibly be fearing spies or eavesdrop- 
pers at least. Oh, well, this day was 
hers. He accepted the command in civ- 
illy concealed resignation, and saw them 
leave the customs shed. 


It was well toward four o'clock that 
afternoon when finally he got through 
—too late to get into the bank and his 
safe-deposit vault to retrieve the dag- 
ger, too late even to raise any officers 
of the bank responsible enough to give 
him special dispensation. But, after all, 
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it was safe enough where it lay, Marta 
must understand that, and be content, 
since it was her business that delayed 
him. He would go to her at once ang 
explain, and of course 

He did stop at his offices for that un. 
addressed letter which Miss Beatrige 
Nosworthy had left with him for de 
livery simultaneously with the dagger, 
What mattered it if the letter were de. 
livered a little earlier? It might even 
be of some advantage to Marta, to know 
that she was not alone interested in the 
dagger. 

Tredwell 
spoke : 

“So, she has come?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you are going to see her now?” 

“Yes.”’ Garrison was in a hurry to get 
away, but not that fact alone made him 
curt with Tredwell. For his senior 
partner somehow made him feel cheap, 
as if he were a boy who needed looking 
after. 

“Where is she?” Tredwell asked, with 
an almost inexorability, 

Garrison’s answer was little short of 
being petulant. 

“You do take a tremendous interest in 
this business. She’s at the Meurice.” 

Garrison snapped with his reply, but 
waited a moment after it, lest his too 
immediate departure seem discourteous. 
But Tredwell appeared to have no more 
to say. 

In the hotel, Marta summoned him 
without delay to the sitting room of her 
suite. She was with the man. There 
were flowers—tremendous, dark-red 
velvety roses, whose sensuousness fur- 
nished vivid contrast to her, Garrison 
looked first at the man, and knew that 
the man’s return glance carried with it 
annoyed curiosity that he had come to 
them empty-handed. As for Marta her- 
self, she had a welcome for Garrison 
that was at least slightly more cordial 
than her welcome at the pier had been, 
She even met him halfway to the door, 
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fi a stidden exuberance of cordiality for 


" “Hugh, you are good to do all this for 


“My privilege——” 

“And please don’t be so formal, I 
couldn’t talk with you at the pier—could 
we, Giorgio?” 

Her practiced use of his first name 
was no more lost on Garrison, than his 
sudden inclusion into an intimacy 4 trois. 

Giorgio shook his head in negation, 
and muttered something about useless 
risks. Then Marta introduced them. 

“Giorgio, you know Mr. Garrison, of 
course. Hugh, this is Giorgio—Giorgio 
di Spoleto.” 

The two men acknowledged one an- 
other. Garrison turned to Marta, for 
there had been a lingering quality in her 
voice, as if much was left unsaid. And 
on her face he saw a whimsical anticipa- 
tion. 

“You’ve not heard of Giorgio, of 
course,” She smiled at Garrison. 

Garrison knitted his brows. Clearly 
he was expected to have heard of him, 
but there was nothing conscious in his 
memory. 

“Sorry 

“Of course you’ve not heard of him,” 
Marta supplemented herself, in some 
fashion triumphantly, and not unlike the 
speech of a child who cries “April fool” 
to a pleased victim—except, of course, 
for that quality of magnificence which 
was always Marta’s. She went on in her 
triumph : 

“He is in reality Giorgio, Prince 
Palzologue.” Another dramatic pause. 

Garrison finally, by a swift, grateful 
mspiration, rose to the occasion. 

“Oh, yes, I remember, the Byzantine 
emperors before the fall of Constanti- 
nople. The same family, of course.” 

The man Giorgio nodded. Marta had 
far more to say, and her voice rang 
with exultation as never before Garrison 
had heard it. 

“And the real heir to the throne of 
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Roumelia—dynasty extinct, and he needs 
only that dagger to establish his right. 
And then he will be what he should 
be, what he was born to be—a king.” 

Garrison broke the silence, and spoke 
with the slight embarrassment of having 
two pairs of eyes trained upon him, 

“Yes, I know. I—at least I know-— 
have read of—the dynastic troubles of 
Roumelia. The Palezologues—yes, of 
course! Amazing, all this!” 

Marta cried: 

“And the parchment hidden in the 
handle of the dagger—is it there? Hugh, 
did you look?” 

“No, I didn’t look. 
about a 

“No, of course you wouldn’t know. 
And now you see why I couldn’t talk 
more with you at the pier. And now, 
too, let us look and see whether the 
parchment is there. You have the dag- 
ger, Hugh?” 

“Unfortunately not here.” 

“What?” That single interjection was 
Giorgio’s, or, rather, the prince’s. 

Garrison dared Marta’s eyes, and ex- 
plained : 

“So late at the customs that “ 

Marta accepted his explanation. 

“Oh, yes, that is too bad. To-mor- 
row morning early. It is quite all right, 
Giorgio, I can assure you.” 

The man protested. 

“Yes, but there is need of haste, lest 
some one who wants it r 

Still Garrison couldn’t endure the 
man. 

“Any one who gets that to-night may 
just as well help himself to the five hun- 
dred million dollars on deposit there 
too ig 

“Tt’s perfectly safe, Giorgio.” 

Giorgio grimaced uneasily, but said no 
more. 

Garrison spoke: 

“There is, by the way, another person 
interested.” 

“Who?” Giorgio was on his feet with 
the exclamation. 


I didn’t know 
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Garrison overlooked him quite, and 
gave the letter to Marta. She, too, was 
perturbed, but controlled herself better 
than the men, She opened the letter and 
skimmed it over. 

“Who is this person? Tell me?” 
Marta commanded. 

Garrison told her briefly. Giorgio 
hung upon his words, though no less 
than Marta. 

“Who can it be?” she asked Giorgio, 
when Garrison had finished. 

“I haven’t a notion,” Giorgio replied. 
“What does she write?” 

“This,” said Marta dramatically ; and 
read: 

“To Wuorver You Are: 

“T shall know who you are, because I can- 
not escape knowing. 

“Unless you give me at once the parch- 
ment which is concealed in the handle of the 
dagger, I shall kill myself upon your door- 
step. And after that I shall be always with 
ou. 

, “Write or telephone me immediately. 
“BEATRICE NoswortTuy. 

“Telephone Montgomery 2564, 

“18 Sutton Parkway, N. Y. C.” 


Marta was the first to speak. 

“Giorgio, who and what—— And the 
letter sounds convincing.’ 

“Convincing! God!” Garrison ex- 
claimed. “And if you had ever seen 
her, Marta.” 

“IT can imagine her,” 
“Thirty, drab, lost 

“But I can’t imagine——” the man 
Palzologue began. 

Tense silence; then Garrison spoke: 

“Tell me about this parchment. What 
does it mean to you? What can it mean 
to her?” 

Marta hesitated a moment. 

“Tell him, Giorgio. Tell him exactly 
as you told me.” 

“But must one advertise 
began. 

“You must. You told me; why not 
him?” Marta commanded ‘him, 

“Well, then!” he began. “The parch- 
ment is a confession by my great-grand- 


Marta said, 
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mother of the paternity of her eldey 
male child—one of the Illyrian branch 


of the Palzologues. She was to kill her. - 


self with that dagger if ever her virtye 

were impugned on that account. Royal 
blood, you know, must have its protec. 
tion. Romantic attachment. It came 
down through my family by word of 
mouth. No one of us all cared for the 
confession until the Roumelian dynasty 
begins now to die out, and I am next in 
line if I can prove my connection. We 
found traces of the dagger, traced it to 
Plauen, then here——” 

“Good heavens,” said Garrison in dis- 
gust, “you must want to be a king!” 

Marta indignantly took up the eud- 
gels for Palzologue. 

“Why should he not be? It is his by 
right and by desert. If there is anything 
pathetic on earth, it is being kept out 
of one’s proper place.” 

Garrison interrupted. 

“And you would be—king maker ?” 

“Well ” she defied him, a trace 
guiltily. 

Once more mad Marta! 

“Your sense of the romantic,” he be- 
gan, “is highly developed lately.” He 
regretted his speech instantly, however. 

The man Giorgio came to her defense 
by changing the topic. 

“But of this English girl—what pos- 
sible interest a 

Garrison interrupted. 

“T shall go and see her. What is her 
address ?” 

“You shall not. I command it, 
Hugh.” That was Marta, of course. 

“But, Marta, she should be heard, at 
least,” Garrison remonstrated. 

“Did I not intrust you with that dag- 
ger?” she asked. 

“Yes, but—between friends—— 

“As your client, you, my counsel-——” 
she reminded him, more quietly now. 

“Nothing else than that?” Garrison 
asked. 

She hesitated. 
“As nothing else,” she said, 
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And, of course, there was nothing for 
Garrison to say or do after that. Saga- 
cious woman that she was, she had taken 
the only means to keep him from inter- 
fering beyond her commands. He 
shrugged his shoulders in resignation. 

‘And what further commands have 
you to lay upon me in this case, Miss 
Polhemus ?” Garrison inquired—oh, very 
casually. 

She winced at the “Miss Polhemus ;” 
but she was mad Marta still. 

“Get the dagger as early as possible 
to-morrow morning, and bring it here 
to us.” 

Garrison bowed his assent. 

“No, no, not here,” the man Giorgio 
put in, 

“Why not here?” Marta asked him. 

“That woman—her letter sounds as if 
she were insane, or——” 

“And you are afraid of her?” Marta 
asked, quite colorlessly. 

“No, but—if one would be king,” 
Paleologue said, “one must be—at least 
—solicitous about one’s personal secur- 
ity.” 

Garrison chuckled inwardly, though 
his face was graven. 

Marta was thinking. 

“Yes, that’s true,” she admitted. 
“Well, what do you suggest ?” she asked 
the man. 

Paleologue looked at her for a mo- 
ment. 

“Do you mind discussing it in confi- 
dence?” he asked, with never a glance 
at Garrison. 

“Perhaps that would be best,’ Marta 
issented. “Hugh, do you mind going 
iow? I shall telephone you to-night, or 
to-morrow morning early. Are you still 
at your old apartment ?” 

“Yes” 

Garrison waited for her late into the 
night, never stirring from his apart- 
ment lest he miss her call. And well 
after midnight she telephoned to him. 
From her voice he judged, in that quick- 
ened sympathy of understanding the had 
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for her and her moods, that she was in a 
much-chastened attitude, however em- 
phatic her still-present aloofness from 
him. 

“I have seen the English girl,” she 
said, though as if she were loath to make 
the confession. 

Which 
agog. 

“Yes? And what 

“T don’t know what. Frankly, I don’ 
But can you come to me here at ten to- 
morrow morning, and bring the dag- 
ger?” 

Garrison loved her vastly at that par- 
ticular moment. There was in her voice 
an appeal which too rarely he had sensed 
there, and had wanted too often, for it 
to be lost on him now in all its 
poignancy. A flash of his imagination 
pictured her to him just then as being 
alone on an ocean rock, with the tide 
closing in upon her, yet somehow too 
proud to make an appeal for help—she 
who was always sufficient unto herself. 

He went to her at the designated hour. 
She was alone when he entered her sit- 
ting room. In that first, searching glance 
he always gave her, he saw in her a self- 
abasement which she nevertheless was 
trying to conceal from him under a 
splendidly well-acted show of amiability 
and no more than that toward him. 

“T must confess,” she told him, “that 
I am very eager to see this dagger. I 
suspect you’ve looked at it.” 

Garrison had not, and told her so in a 
word. He, nevertheless, opened the par- 
cel and handed to her the’ morocco- 
covered case that contained the precious 
piece. She snapped the brass lock back 
and lifted the cover. The dagger, plain- 
ly showing a pristine fineness of work- 
manship, in spite of obvious traces of 
the mordancy of time and practical 
usage, reposed in a padded box made to 
fit it. Marta’s first act was to lift it 
from its position, and apply her strength 
to twisting the handle. Unable to ac- 
complish her purpose, she held it out to 
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Garrison in unexpressed command. He 
had but little difficulty in unscrewing the 
handle from the hilted blade. He gave 
the loosened handle back to her; and at 
once she drew from it the yellowed 
parchment which they both expected to 
find there. She looked the manuscript 
over with futility of comprehension. 

“Can you make anything of it?” she 
asked, 

Garrison, too, puzzled in vain over the 
strange characters and meaningless 
words, done upon the surface manifest- 
ly with a brush and the thickest of inks. 

“I should say,” he remarked, “judg- 
ing from some of the characters, that it 
might be Slovakian or Slovene. But my 
linguistic accomplishments 

“It really doesn’t matter much what 
it says,” she broke in thoughtfully. 
Then, after a space, she went on: 
“Hugh, you are so comprehending, or 
something. I’ve learned very lately— 
but no matter. Do you think that my— 
my pride is immeasurable vanity and 
self-conceit unjustified ?” 

“Marta!” he exclaimed. “Why— 
why do you think— And then his 
mind clicked abruptly upon the reason 
for that most extraordinary of all 
speeches he had ever heard from her. 
Tredwell! Those precise words old 
Tredwell had used to him once—perhaps 
twice—not many times, but enough to 
remain etched deeply upon his memory, 
loving Marta as he did. And uncon- 
sciously his lips betrayed his thoughts. 

“Tredwell!” he exclaimed. ‘“Tred- 
well’s been talking with you.” 

“Did he tell you?” she inquired with- 
out interest. “I understood he did not 
want me to let you know——” 

And now he knew the reason for 
Tredwell’s so particularly wanting to 
know Marta’s address. Yet who could 
be angry with Tredwell-? 

“It’s all right. It doesn’t matter, 
Marta,” he said. 

“Will you answer my question, 
Hugh?” 
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Garrison sought an answer that might 
be the truth, and yet might not offend 
her too grievously. Not easy! And 
while he sought it, the telephone rang, 
Marta took the instrument. 

“Let him come up,” she said. “But 
first—get this quite clearly !—first bring 
up Miss Nosworthy, who is waiting:in 
the lounge for my summons. Do not 
bring them both up together. I will 
ring you back, in fact, when I want the 
Prince Palzologue to come up.” 

She still looked to Garrison for his 
answer while she hung up the receiver, 

“What you ask me, Marta, is not 
true,” he said, and without any sense of 
evasion, “not true—fundamentally, at 
least.” 

“But superficially ?” 

“Ves, I think so.” 

She smiled a little introspectively. 

“Strange that I should believe it-from 
you. Or perhaps from circumstances,” 

There was a rap at the door, and 
Marta signified to him that he should 
open it, while she herself put the dagger 
together again, and snapped the cover 
down upon it. 

Garrison was confronted with Miss 
Nosworthy, who shrank a little before 
him, though largely in amazement at 
finding him here. 

Marta, now telephoning to the hotel 
desk that Palzologue was to be sent up 
at once, smiled a welcome to the girl, 
And when Miss Nosworthy had entered, 
and Garrison had closed the door behind 
her, Marta said to her: 

“As I told you last night, I have no 
way of telling really which of you i 
right. I want, for reasons of my own, 
to apply my own test. Will you take 
this, and go into my bedroom there, and 
close the door ?” 

Miss Nosworthy looked defiant ques- 
tion at her. 

“The parchment—is that in the han- 
dle?” 

Marta shook her head. 

“No, it is not. I am keeping that for 
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myseli—for the present. You shall 
have it, if my test shows me that you 
should. I promise you that, and—you 
know that you can trust me, do you 
not ?” 

“Yes. But your test-—’ 

Marta responded with all her imperi- 
ousness : 

“There is no other way than the one I 
dictate.” 

Miss Nosworthy surrendered, as 
every one must to Marta Polhemus. 
She took the dagger without a word, and 
went with it into the next room. She 
had scarcely closed the door behind her, 
when the man Giorgio knocked. Marta 
herself let him in. 

He looked in ill-concealed displeasure 
at Garrison, who greeted him with a 
nod. He found not much more of wel- 
come from Marta than he had from 
Garrison. 

And his first question was the ex- 
pected one: 

“You have the dagger ?” 

Marta met his eyes. 

“No. I haven’t it. The English girl 
has it, in the next room. If you would 
be king, go in and take it away from 
her.” And she spoke in a voice high 
enough to carry clearly to the next 
room. 

Paleologue glared at her, then put on 
the mask of a smile. 

“You are jesting with me.” 

But Marta’s face forced him to know 
that hers was not a jest. 

“What I tell you is the truth,” she 
said. “Go in and take it away from 
her, if you want it. You, a man and a 
prince, against a girl——” 

As if he had been impelled by the 
driving force of her gaze at him, he 
walked a step or two toward the door 
she indicated. But then he stopped, and 
his fear to proceed was plainly written 
on his face. 

“This is buffoonery. This is 

“This is a test—nothing more.” 

Again he walked on, and again he 


’ 
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And this time he turned reso- 


stopped. 

lutely. 
“You've no right to submit me to this 
After all, I am a Palzo- 


indignity. 
logue 

“If you are, you will go in there and 
face her. Kings have done more than 
that.” 

“I shall not. You are making a laugh- 
ingstock of me.” 

“As you will,” Marta said unflinch- 
ingly. ‘Either that, or " oe 
pointed meaningly at the door of exit 
from her apartment. 

Palzologue had but one more minute 
of indecision. 

“This is intolerable for a man of my 
standing. I bid you farewell.” And he 
went out without so much as a glance 
from either of them. 

There was a smile on Garrison’s face 
when Marta turned to him, but he 
erased it by effort of will. 

“T know,” Marta said, “that you have 
been laughing at me. I rather like it.” 

“I don’t understand very much about 
it all,” Garrison said. 

“It is only that I thought he was a 
coward—began to think so from yester- 
day. But he has—hurt my pride rather 
a lot, and I wanted to—retaliate.” 

Still Garrison was a little in the dark. 

“But perhaps,” he said, although he 
knew that his statement had no founda- 
tion, “perhaps he did not want to—yes, 
to fight against a woman.” 

“He didn’t mention the fact, did he?” 
Marta returned. 

“No.” 

“And if he had been what he said he 
was, he would have mentioned it. If 
he had mentioned it, I would have sent 
you in the next room, in place of the 
girl,” she said over her shoulder, as she 
went to release Miss Nosworthy. 

“Marta!” Garrison said, half laugh- 
ing, half astounded. 

“But you would have been quite safe, 
I see now,” Marta said, and opened the 
door. 


’ 
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Miss Nosworthy came out instantly. 

“Is this your test?” she asked. 

“It is my test of certain things which 
I wanted proven,” Marta returned. “I 
would have given you the parchment in 
any case, { think. You have been most 
convincing. So—there it is. And do 
you mind my keeping the dagger itself, 
to remember all this by?” 

“You are amazing,” Miss Nosworthy 
said. “Is this—all you wanted of me? 
You are sure?” 

Marta gave her the parchment, and 
signified by going to the door that she 
preferred to be alone with Garrison now. 
Miss Nosworthy took the hint. 

“You have been very good 
began in farewell. 

“As if I had been! I have been very 
selfish,” Marta said. ‘“Good-by, dear.” 

When they were alone, Marta walked 
past Garrison to the window before she 
spoke. 

“You are puzzled, of course, Hugh.” 

“Very much.” 

“About me—or about the incident ?” 

“About the incident, mainly, I think. 
I understand what you said about—your 
pride.” 

“Oh, the incident is simple enough. 
I thought you had guessed that instinc- 
tively. Tredwell saw Miss Nosworthy. 
Both she, and he, knew it would be use- 
less to go to you about it, because you 
were—how do you say?—counsel for 
the defendant. Tredwell came to me 
about it, then. It was all what you call 
a fake. Paleologue—— Well, the less 
said about it, the better. But he was 
most convincing to me—too much so, 
Hugh. Perhaps because I was away 
over there—away from you—resting, 
not occupied—I believed him. He ap- 
pealed to me through my excessive van- 
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ity, through my belief that I might haye 
been—a queen. 

“With a Frenchman whom this girl 
is engaged to marry, and with the Ger. 
man who owned the collection, they 
made up the trap into which I was tg 
fall—or any woman rich enough to fur- 


nish funds. I chanced to be Palgo- 
logue’s victim.” 

“You are still talking riddles to me, 
Marta,” Garrison said. 

“No, no, I’m not, or—you aren't 
dense, Hugh, or never were. The 
Frenchman, an expert in the science— 
what is it, the science of manuscripts ?— 
oh, yes, diplomatics—made the docu- 
ment himself. Palaologue was to marry 
the rich woman on the strength of his 
royal aspirations. The German used the 
dagger to make it more convincing. The 
Frenchman told his fiancée—Miss Nos- 
worthy—and she simply wanted to de- 
stroy the evidence that sooner or later 
must be used against him. There is no 
more to tell than that, except, Hugh, 
that my——_ Well, this has nothing to 
do with the incident.” 

“You mean, the wound to your 
pride ?” 

“That, and more. I am at least quits 
with the man Palzologue, or whoever 
he is. But with you—and Tredwell told 
me this—I have a long life in which to 
even things with you, and with myself.” 

“Marta!” 

“Yes, Hugh. You have guessed. I 
knew it instantly when first I saw you 
yesterday. Contrast? With him? No, 
I think not. It is not an affair of rea- 
son. You have many, many times told 
me that you love me. I—if it is abase- 
ment—want terribly to abase myself be- 
fore you. I—love you, Hugh, better 


than I love mvself.” 
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HERE are some stories that, like 

certain memorable women, seem 
never to grow old. It is true that they 
bear evidences of having been born a 
long time ago, and yet there is some- 
thing implicit within them that glows 
from their depths like the light of a 
shaded lamp—a seductive essence, a 
hypnotic radiance, a compelling spiritual 
vigor—and casts a bright shroud about 
them to obscure their antiquity. 

It is this lustrous shroud, this aura 
of persistent vitality that must be the 
ultimate test of good writing. To patent 
a story great, it is not enough to ob- 
serve that a multitude of people have 
read it with interest while the ink of 
its first printing is wet. Mere timeli- 
ness, the catchy treatment of a topic of 
the moment, may be enough to make the 
ephemeral success of a book that is 
clever or graceful or striking—and not 
much else. Novelty, too, will some- 
times turn the trick, or the violent 
strokes of a lurid pen. But these ele- 
ments have by themselves no enduring 
appeal. Timeliness, of course, goes out 
of fashion overnight. Novelty by repe- 
tition turns to commonplace. And vio- 
lence, having stimulated, soon wearies 
and then exhausts. 

Then what is it that makes a story 
good? Nobody knows. For that mat- 
ter, what is it that makes a woman 
lovely? Nobody knows that either. 
The most that can be said is that stories 
and women are good and lovely by 
grace of a kind of magic, an indefinable, 
fundamental quality that we try to con- 
vey by the word charm. But what is 
the good of knowing that, since we can 
no more produce charm by rule of 
thumb than we can breathe the spark 


of life into a marble effigy? Charm is 
as inscrutable and spontaneous as life 
itself. It is the vitalizing principle of 
beauty ; it is the inner mystery of suc- 
cessful art. 

It is almost as difficult to recognize 
true charm as it is to define it. Other 
qualities may easily be mistaken for it. 
A cunning journeyman may produce 
an illusion of the genuine magic that 
will defy contemporary scrutiny. Over 
and over again the critics have hailed 
the dawn of a new genius, only to have 
posterity give them the lie. 

If charm is the touchstone of literary 
worth, then there is only one way to 
recognize good writing with fair as- 
surance. And that is to wait and see 
how long it will endure. For charm 
is ageless. It never grows stale or old. 

This much, however, can be said. A 
story that will bear reading twice is 
better than a story whose appeal dies 
with its closing episode. And a story 
that will bear ten readings is certainly 
a candidate for the respectful attention 
of coming generations. 

In the next number of AINSLEE’s are 
nine stories that have stood the test of 
perennial vitality. Having read them 
once you will find added pleasure in 
reading them again. 

Here are a few samples. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim writes in 
“Berenice,” the novel for November : 

No one who even hinted at the doctrine of 
love without marriage could be altogether re- 
spectable. Not that Berenice had done that. 
Still, she had written of marriage—the usual 
run of marriages—from a woman’s point of 
view, as a very hateful thing. What did she 
require, then, of her sex? To live and die old 
maids, while men became regenerated? It was 
too absurd. 
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Nina Wilcox Putnam describes the 
sudden blooming of her wistful heroine 
in “The Radiant Lady :” 

There in the still depth of the pond was the 
vast sky . . . pulsing with light. A bird 
soared high, a mere speck placed by the 
Master Hand to measure infinity by. And 
mirrored against the whole was the golden- 
haired vision which, up to now, none but the 
secret mirror and candle of Araminta’s cham- 
ber had known. Gone was the sleek prim 
little head, the pale face, blanched for fear 
of impropriety; and, in their stead, a maid 
uncoiffured, free-throated, garlanded—a thing 
of beauty flushed with pleasure. 

Even in prose, Richard Le Gallienne 
cannot avoid poetry. There is scarcely 
a line in his story, “The Rose that Came 
Every Morning,” that is not lyrical. 
For instance: 

Something very like love for her invisible 
admirer began to grow up in her heart; and 
as the roses continued to come each morning 
she watched more and more wistfully for 
the face that thus kept itself hidden; and the 
faces that she saw grew to be less and less 
real to her, and the face she dreamed of to 
become the reality. 

O. Henry needs no introduction. Per- 
haps you imagine you know all his work 
by heart. If you do, you will be able 
to name offhand the title to the story 
from which the appended delightfully 
pungent bit is extracted. Do you know 
the story? It.will be in the November 
issue of AINSLEE’s. Meanwhile, here is 
the clew to its identity: 

“T tell you, Lynn, it’s the girls like us on 
the stage that ought to be pitied. It’s the 
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girls from good homes that are honestly 
bitious and work hard to rise in the oll 
sion, but never do get there. You hear a ig 
of sympathy sloshed around on chorgs girls 
and their fifteen dollars a week.  Pifile 
There ain’t a sorrow in the chorus that g 
lobster can’t heal.” 

Have you ever read “The Introdue 
ers,” by Edith Wharton? It is 
with piquant ironies—ike this: 

“I’m Mrs. Bixby’s secretary—or Sadie’s, | 
forget which. I merely keep an eye on Sadie’s 
spelling and see that she doesn’t sign herself 
‘lovingly,’ to young men.” 

“And what are your other duties?” 

“Oh, the usual things—reminding Mr, 
Bixby not to speak of her husband as My, 
Bixby, not to send in her cards when 
are at home, not to let the butler say, ‘Fing 
claret,’ in a sticky whisper in people's ears, 
not to speak of town as ‘the city,’ and not t 
let Mr. Bixby tell what things cost. Mrs 
Bixby takes the bit in her teeth at times, bu 
Sadie is such a dear, adaptable creature that, 
when I’ve broken her of trying to relieve her 
callers of their hats, I shall really have noth- 
ing left to do.” 


Besides the five stories of which you 
have just had a foretaste, there are four 
more equally worthy and equally attrac. 
tive. They are by Wiltiam J. Locke, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, E. W. Hornung, and 
Rafael Sabatini. 

Add to these the final installment of 
Grace Stair’s sparkling romance, “The 
Benediction of Beauty,” to complete the 
contents of Arnstre’s for November— 
as notable a collection of fiction as we 
have ever assembled between the covers 
of this magazine. 
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Story Told by 
Thousands 


How they corrected their ills— 
regained the vitality of youth 
—through one simple food 


OT a“ cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense 
—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
ble fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
ke invigorate the whole system. They aid di- 
sstion—clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
tipation. Where cathartics give only tem- 
y relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal 
uscles and makes them healthy and active. And 

lay by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day be 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
just plain. For constipation especially, dissolve 

cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
nd at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
ill keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
lays. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Bart eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
goklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept.Z-21, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
fashington Street, New York. 


te Bi 


¢ 

This famous food tones up the entire system—banishes 
constipation, skin troubles, stomach disorders. Eat two or 
bare cakes regularly ¢ very day before meals. 


Pi 


is¢ mention this magazine when answering 





“Tus sprinG, desperate from years of constipation and un- 
availing*attempts to cure its resultant evils, I read this 
definition by a physician: ‘Yeast is an antiseptic and is ef- 
fective in all diseases in which there is threatened putridity.’ 
I began taking one cake in warm water before breakfast 
and at bedtime. My looks a month later demonstrated a 
reiease from cathartics. Continuing the treatment, I gained 
daily in vigor. Years of intestinal poisoning take their toll 
of youth; so I shall continue to drink my yeast.” 


Mrs. Carrie M. Crema, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tee as aS sips 
LOBE OCALLUE AOE! eh Yl, il 

“AnouT EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO I was a complete wreck: 
could not eat or sleep, was anemic and my color had faded 
to a sickly green. My friends began to exchange pitying 
glances, and one day, an old lady insisted on giving me her 
seat. That was the crowning humiliation. I decided to give 
yeast a trial. I started eating three cakes daily. In about 
six weeks found I could eat a real meal once more; in two 
months my natural color began to return. I kept on, and 
now, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I am a well womam” 


Mrs. F. R. Conner, Florence, Ky, 
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Chevrolet represents the highest type 
of quality car selling at a low price. 
Public acknowledgment of this fact 
has been evidenced by a greatly in- 
creased demand for Chevrolet cars. 
This increased demand has resulted 
in increased production making 


The Roadster $525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a new color — gunmetal grey 
Duco. 


The Touring $525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a new color — gunmetal grey 
Duco. 


The Coupe - 675 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $715. 


of Value | 


possible decreased prices on closed) 
models and improved quality on all 
the models. Now Chevrolet provides 
“Quality at Low Cost’ to a greater 
degree than ever before. Now Chev 
rolet presents to automobile buyers 
everywhere a new measure of value. 


The Coach - 695 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $735. 


The Sedan - $775 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $825. 


Commercial Chassis - $425 
Express Truck Chassis $550 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. FLINT, MICH. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





QUALITY AT-LOW COST 
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fy find things in the dark—uwase your flashlight ! 
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Cums the garret stairs without for light—indoors and out. There’s a 

@umbling. Use your flashlight! Find type for every purpose and purse, and 
hat you're after without fumbling. an Eveready dealer nearby. 

Use your flashlight! Eveready Flash- Manufactured and guaranteed by 

lights lay a path of safety with their NATIONAL CARBON COMP 

bright, white light. Use your Eveready New York — San Francisco 

te burrow into trunks or closets with- Canadian National Carbon Co., 7 mited, Toronto, Ontario 

ut fear of fire. Use it wherever you SDAY AT 9 Pr, M. 

want to see in the dark. There are 365 (Eastern Standard Time) 

ays in a year—365 reasons for 


it RO ET EE 


For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “‘Ever- 


' TF eady Group,’’ broadeast through station 
ning One or more Evereadys. ge. at New York 


Im F Providence WSAI Cincinnati 
proved models meet every need " i 5 8 ww Detroit 


a 4 § Minneapolis 
— ¥ Buffalo wcco ; St. Paul 
y Pittsburgh woc Davenport 


The type illustrated is No. 2 , the Eveready 2-cell ; 
Broad-beam F ht andsome, ribbon black- H 
metal case Safety I proof against ac- 
tidental lighting ! n-rolling lens-ring. 


Breready Unit 

flashlights 

battery life. Keer 
ally designed 





ight eyes of the flast 


mprove all makes of 
hter light and longer 
et on hand Es- 
-Mazda bulbs, the 
kewise last longer, 


FLASH LIGH 
& BATTERI 
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take 


Two brushings a day— 
Teeth free from decay. 


the best tooth brush, 






























CIENCE has conquered the air sur- 
rounding the earth. It has also earth for a quarter 
conquered the hair surrounding the A sterilized brush that is kil 


face. The former is called aviation, 


the latter dermutation. fully made to clean teeth. In its 


The airplane, like Mennen Shaving own individual carton—free fron 
Cream, established new standards handling. ORO is outstanding in 
of speed. But flying is still nerve- quality. The one standard nation HH ly actus 
wracking, expensive and dependent ally advertised 25c brush that you that for o 
on Nature’s mood. the same 


Shaving, thanks to Mennen, is now can buy at any 


comfortable, economical, and divorced good dealer's, An $20.50 a 
from natural conditions such as official“ warrant member, 
weather, or the temperature and hard- ed per fect” dollar ba 
ness of water. ‘ has beer 
Ask any Mennen user which in- —_ a quality © 
vention is more vital to his well-being oS APre: 
and happiness— aviation or Mennen A substantialsay today be 
Shaving Cream. ; ing; ask for ORO # toget a! 
Jf tn Heme at your dealer's # We s 

(Mennen Salesman) teries to 

Je tt ann son ate sti come ca cen pp oehineina PRICE i Right fr 
dealer o1 


have elit 
its that 
are sen’ 
tound-: 


fn sanitary carte 


Regular type tube 

xe ee od e 
YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(0¢ g 


Nen-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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takes the short cut—saving you 25% 
on battery costs 
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Iv ACTUAL Money —this means 
that for only $15.50 you can get 
the same Prest-O-Lite Storage 
fattery for your car that cost 
$0.50 a short time ago. Re- 
member, it’s the same twenty- 
dollar battery—only the price 
has been changed. Not the 
quality or the service. 
APrest-O-Lite costs you less 
today because it costs us less 
to get a Prest-O-Lite to you. 
We send Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
teries to you by a short cut. 
Right from our factory to your 
dealer or service station. We 
have eliminated the two prof- 
its that result when batteries 
are sent over the expensive, 
tound-about road through 


cipal highways and which of the 


jobbers and distributors. 

The saving is yours—and it’s 
a saving that you can’t afford 
to pass up. 

No matter what size Prest-O- 
Lite you need, the saving will be 
the same 

When you need a new bat- 
tery for your car, see the Prest- 
O-Lite man near you. You'll 
save money, you will secure 
honest, satisfactory service and 
you ll have in your car an efh- 
cient, rugged, well-made, long- 
lived battery that has a real 
name back of it. A battery 
perfected in the world’s largest 
electrochemical laboratories. 

For more than 20 years the 
name “Prest-O-Lite” has stood 


for the highest quality, for con- 
stant progress and for better all- 
round service to the: motorist. 
You'll find Prest-O-Lite Ser- 
vice— “The Oldest Service to 
Motorists”—better than ever. 
Take advantage of its friendly 
help any time, no matter what 
make battery you are using. 
You'te never very far from a 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station. 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
For Rapio—Prest-O-Lite Radio Bat- 
teries—both ““A* and ““B”—are espe- 
cially designed for radio, and combine 
many improvements that insure long 
life and satisfactory service. Buy them 
and save money. 


Inc 





Write for Free Road Map 


We have prepared up-to-date road maps of every state in the United States. 


are surfaced. 


Ideal for tourists. 


These maps show all towns and prin- 


We'll gladly send you the maps of 


any states you specify—free upon request. Address Prest-O-Lite Company, Department B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Let Me Make 
a Man of You 


Nobody wants or cares fer a weakling Your 
friends may be sorry for you, but that won't 
bring you back to glorious health 


happiness entirely depenis 


very mantly 

upon which his whole existence 

become weak through overwork 

causes fatal to health, and ¢ 

strength Stop and think what alth 
wth and vitality mean to you an i ward off 
consequences o matter What your condi- 

tic m is or what caused it, don't be d ouraged 

1 war 1% hel you 


I can help you with 


rm rere wo» ST RONGFORTISM 


Strongfortism has lifted thousands of weak, ailing, discouraged 


men out of the bog of hopelessness and despair and placed them For This Latest Model Imported 


Strongtortism met ae te oxereuming st . en mis ak Jewelled Movement Watch 
Cons tipation, xestion Rupture ervousness At o 2 

, 3 a Secasieies Runs 8 Days with One Winding 

uve en co ence tal amb 1 succes and 

a TF for Joys of a healthy, happy lite. g’ean Ge the 20 Year Guarantee 

— ~<aeodik Only a down payment of 10c required 

and we make immediate shipment of 

this beautiful and serviceable watch, 


WE TRUST YOU 
destruction Shipment Same Day 
oe No References Needed 
cout ag oe Elsewhere you would probably be required to pay 
< : upwards of $16 for a full-jewelled open face 8 Day 
watch ofthis quality. Our price reduced to $12 and 
you may pay it $1 per week. 
First Get ‘My wone Book Make first payment only to postman when he 
startling revel f a the ima delivers package. 
‘that be open your es ti v Visions of life 





Send name and address at once. Our money back 

i romotion an , Some vation of Health, Strength and Mental and 20 year guarantee protect you, 

ge Rl specliven oF ee, ee ee ee L. E. Deelite Co.,530 Broadway, NewYork 

hi ; my special Poh information ‘and vend to f e 
t 


Wh a ten-cent per Cone dime ae 1 | Have You Ever Read 


will do the rest Send f s bak Right ews TODAY 


LIONEL STRONGFORT | Bigturg-Play MagaZitt 


=» Se TI ny pen chgmanon DM Bubbling Over With Screen News 
FREE CONSULTATION 


Mr. tenet | Sprongtert. P R | Cc —E 2 5 Cc E N TS 
Dept. 51, — N. J P 9 oui 


Please send lutely f enlightenment on the Promo- 
t f Be ath Strength and Mental Energ 
me to } ‘ er west ‘ and 
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: eight Weak Heart 
9 

Siew Fever Pimples Poor Cireulation We pay you BIG to take orders for 
1 Headache Insomnia Round a 

i Impot Shoulders . “ \ 
1 <:Restere short Wind ss Val-Style Made-To-Measure Millinery 
| Indigestion” "Development Absolutely No Competition! Every 
! 
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Youthful Nerv ess Great 
Errors Rheumatiom Strength hat covered by our Absolute Guarantee 
NAMI of Satisfaction. Write TODAY for 


\G1 OCCUPATION special offer and Exclusive Territory: 


104 
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cA Few Adventures of 
BURGESS RADIO BATTERIES 


giandard Equipment of United ey’re in the Wireless Room 
tate Submarines of the Leviathan 























McMillan carries them 
to the Arctic 


The Shenandoah is Equipped The U. S. Navy Uses Burgess 
with Bargess Batteries Radio Batteries 


What greater evidence of the quality of Burgess ‘A’ ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
Radio Batteries could there be than the calibre of these users? 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Ci T 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 


enuine Diamonds Guaranteed ‘WATCHES 


TL RAS GIFTS 


¢ Diamonds in these Rings 
re brilliant, Bue. White, high- fyrde S 
Mountings are Solid 18-k White t Gold. 


To Be Successful, Look Successful — Wear a Genuine Diamond 
Send for New Christmas Catalog 


Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, Pearls, 
Wrist Watches, Mesh Bags, Silver- 
bay € Sent prepaid for your Free Examina-¢ 
tion. Catalog explains everything. You owe it 
to yourself to buy of an old established house, 
whose reliable reputation safeguards your inter- 
ests. We invite comparison of quality and prices. 





h CREDIT TERMS: Goods delivered on first 
—————— ment of one-tenth of 
balance in Soslemeunts, payable 
»othly or monthly, as convenient. 
» No. ‘ist Watch, |No. 15—Elgin Watch, 
Solid 18-k White ¢ dod 17-Jewels. Green Gold, 
mW Watch and C *D.. engraved. Assorted de- 
@ Jewels, $35. L Ba oe signs. 12 Size, 
. Delivere 


- week -00, 
LOFTIS BROS. & co. Sewecens & 


108 N. "State. og Chicago, Ul. 
Stores in Leading Cities 








Listen in on W. H. T. every Monday 
night from 7 to 7:30, every Friday night 
Radio Fans: from 9:30 to 10, Ce Standard time. 
Loftis Bros. & Co.'s hour of music. 
Free Trial Treatment 
Sent on request, Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expenge. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, L ~ x Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Desk o-69 


Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


Chronie catarrh, no matter how bad, and cases of 
bronchial asthma now yield instantly to the amaz 
ing discovery of a French scientist. This drugless 
method called Lavex kills the germ in three minutes, 
yet is positively harmless to the most delicate tis 
sues. Your head and lungs are cleared like magic 
Sufferers are relieved in a single night. 








To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a million 
sufferers in one month, I offer to send a treatment 
free and postpaid, to any one who will write for it. 
No obligation No cost If it cures you, you can 
repay the favor by telling your friends—if not, the 
loss is mine No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for this generous 
free treatment and prove that you can be rid of 
catarrh 


W. R. SMITH, 4722 Lavex Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Spectacles FREE 


On Trial 
ees 
A L] 


No Money 74 


Let me send you on Ten Days Free Trial a paiggl 
my famous “True Fit” Shell Rim Spectacles, 
dreds of thousands now in use everywhere, Th 
splendid Glasses will enable anyone to read 
smallest print, thread the finest needle, see far 
near and prevent eyestrain or headaches, If 
trying them for 10 days and nights you are amg 
and delighted, and think them equal to glasses 
elsewhere at $15.00, send only $3.98; if you don't 
to keep them, return them and there will be 
charge. Send no money; Pay no C.0.D,; 5) 
your name address and age. A beautiful velvet 

ined, gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE 

* CUT AND MAIL TODAY -.-.-.. 
RITHOLZ SPECTACLE Co 

1462-1466 W. Madison St., Dept. RS 877, ” Chicago, i 

Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10 day = 
trial. If I like them 1 will pay $3.98, if not, 1 wif 
return them and there will be no charge i 
Name Age——_ 
Post Office State ; 
Street Box F. D. 








& No.———_—_ Ne@.cnma= 








Radio Book 


The World’s Largest Exclusive 
Radio Mail Ord a is 


b This Wonderfu! 





inteed.( 
ng range. Also 
tains everything in radio supplies, 
batteries, 
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ALL TUBES POSITIVELY NEW 
You Run No Risk 
Twe Tubes | Size Twe 1 
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It was a lesson to her 


HE certainly learned something that evening. Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep: 
seated organic disorder that requires professional advice. 


And that was: Never to accept an evening > But usually—and fortunately —halitosis is only @ local 
invitation to dance unless she had danced before condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for years 
ery P P : ” for surgical dressings, posse ses these unusual prop- 
He seemed very fond of her and almost mon pon Phas . al ceath deodorant. it puts you on the an 
opolized her dance program. and polite side. 
. Listerine halts food fermentation in the mouth and 
By the end of the evening she not only disliked leaves the breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by sub- 
him cordially but he was almost revolting to her. stituting some other odor but by re ally removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. 
This safe and long-trusted antiseptic has dozens of dif 
ferent uses: note the little circular that comes with every 
bottle. Your druggist sells Listerine in the original brown 
package only—never in bulk. There are four sizes: 14 
You, yourself rarely know when you have halitosis ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 14 ounce. Buy the large 
(unpleasant breath) That's the insidious thing about size for economy.— Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
it. And even your closest friends won't tell you. Louis, U. Ss. 


with the man who asked her. 


A 
= CHALLENGE 
Me ll make a little wager with you that 
. you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
aste, u’ll come back for more. 


razine when answe 
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Brendes, your Choice 


Big Specials 


Buy From Us and Save Money 


Simply pin a dollar bill to this ad, put it in an envelope 
wih your name and address and Mail It Today. Your 
choice of these exceptional values will come Prepaid for 
a 15 DayTrial. If you canduplicate your purchase for 
less money anywhere, send it back and your dollar will 
be returned. If satisfied pay balance in ten equal monthly 


payeneas. No Red Vape—fremee Delivery 
Confider idential 





A10 Beautifully hand-carved 18 = 
White Gold Ladies Rin 
Genuine sparkling, Diuecwhite 
Demons. Price 


333.65 a 
Ai 1 YW - tangular style 14K 
Solid W hiteGold Wrist 
Watch set _with 4 Genuine, 
brilliant Biue-wiite Dia- 
monds, 4b 


$1.00 Down; $4.18 
. a5 a 
Month. 


Al2 Gent’s 12: size 17 
jewel Guaranteed 
5 fo Watch. 14K Gold 
Engraved * 
+ for 25 Fis 
Completewithgold filed 
Knife oy Chain, Price 
$37.50. $1.00 Down; 


A complete Booklet with over 3,000 other big 
bargains in Dis a Ww om hes and Jewelry. 


10 Months to => A. everything. 


MORIZEO CAPITAL $1,000,00 


LW: SWEET INC. 


985 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S ea “pans 
rom t 
ty medicine Roeitcaverd 
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a9 velvet—oasy €e qpatp=Gnonpenctors Awarded 
Sets Medal and Grand syocsee CS recovery J js 
Satural £0 sinding Trial of Plapso absolutely OES 
@rove y sen pao a L. ute. 

ite name ea Coupon and send ae FREE 








Knit Jackets 


Acknowledged by those who know to be 
one of the highest quality knit jackets 
obtainable at $7.50 retail. Other styles 
up to $10.00. 

Tailored to fit; holds its shape; e 
detail finished for superior sery ice. oa 

See the quality creations in Nockabout 
plain rib knit and ‘“‘Gee-an-esS’’ plush 
fabrics at your dealer’s, 

Nockabout vests to match jackets, 


At your dealer’s or write for booklet 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
345 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 




















Sea Stories 
Magazine 
Good and_ Exciting 


For those who love the sea 


and its irresistible call to the 
red-blooded. 


Price Twenty-five Cent 
Ask Your Dealer 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York 
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No layman 
should ever pare a corn 


A corn razor in the hands of a layman is a danger- 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often means 
infection. And infection many times leads to 
serious results. 

Corn-paring should be done by a skilled chirop- 
odist—never by an amateur. 

The best way to end a corn at home is to use 
Blue=jay. 


: F 7 





Blue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
end a corn at home. 

A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND r;ENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1925 


























Am l 
race FREE]|) (=) | Want 700 Adents 


positively Ae”? oP week 


You can get this exquisite ladies’ solid white gok 
watch positively = one cent of cost, he A Men and Women! Write me today and 
aise ey = a oo ll be amazed. The watch is gracefully by this time next week I can place you in a posi- 
in the n tion to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15 a day full time. Thousands of our 
4 ormandy Ch iC representatives are me aking that and more with our 
plat mt method th > ta 4 for . Tells New Plans. Simply int uce and take orders for famous 
within a 


jaye + a. ~ tJ, 4 many World's Star Hosier ‘ena Underwear sold direct from 
Other valuable and ve autit. MT tht ay yt ly Tk EE 4 











mill to home--a complete tine for whole family Permanent 
om customers and re me sat orders make you steady, big income 
Rent Chocolates Co., Dept. 102 ga ves - - No delivering or collecting No capital required 
New York, oe = : TTT W & ie’ ay chane to make thousands of dollars. 
“a eth 7 ay Fhe) \ (IKK rite uic sur profi gin nec Exclusive 
‘ \ | ee territory. No exverience dec Write today and I'll 
\ | send al) facts and tell how to start Free. 
| (Established 29 years.) 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 
3000 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 
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IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


The POPULAR |: 
Magazine , 


you get a complete two-dollar novel for twenty-five cents The “S 


headwa 
Colum! 

















You will fina in the October 7th number 


The Nameless Terror 


By “Sapper” 





A fascinating adventure novel in which “Bulldog” Drummond matches 
strength and wits with a master criminal 





| Also 


The Judgment Trail 
By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
A mystery novelette of the West 





You'll like these short stories 


When the Sea Gives Up Its Dead Mrs. Sweeny’s Boss | 


A wanderer returns unexpectedly Smiles, grins and chuckles 


By A. M. Chisholm By Charles R. Barnes 


Grandpa Addicks 


A realistic drama of everyday people 


By Arthur Colton 


and others you'll enjoy as much 





In the same issue there will be the first installment of 


Carib Gold 


By Ellery H. Clark 


A tale of the days when pirates roamed the seas 


THE POPULAR IS THE BIG NATIONAL FICTION MAGAZINE 
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M. CHISHOLM 


country in which he lays 
is stories—British Colum- 
the great fur 
the outdoors 


A. 


ives out in 

the scenes O! 
~ ] hio 
land of big 
lovers ot 


bia. the rivers, 
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When Stuart Came to Sitkum 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 


Nit uld read 


e story 


i is up at the 
Big C 


anoe, in British 
steamboat 


The “Sitkum™ of tl 
headwaters g ! 
Columbia, midst of a 


GENUINE § 
DIAMOND RINGS 


$2.00 Brings the 
Most Sensational 
Price Smashing 
Diamond Ring Of- 
fer Ever Made - - 


Each of these ringsisset fy 


with guaranteed,perfect 
cut, blue- white, fiery 
diamond of first quality; 
mountings are of 18 kt. 
white gold, hand en- 


Sent for® 
00 


— 


First quality, 
blue-white diamond 
set in 18 K white gold 
dise,3 4ct. size, 18K 

white gold mounting. 


Price 


$7950 
graved in the ~~ 
latest designs. 


Ten Days Free Trial 
Simply send $2.00 and your choice comes 
to you all charges paid. If for any rea- 
son whatsoever you are not satisfied at 
the end of ten days, return the diamond 
ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded. A legal bond as to quality and 
v alue accompanies each ring. After trial 
pay bal int2 y pay 

NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


FREE BOOK 
OF GEMS 
Most complete 
“6 me a —_ 
wat tty og ever pub- 
675° = jished of dia- 
monds, watches and jewelry 
— newest designs at lowest 
prices. A full year to pay 
for everything you order 
from our $2,000,000 stock. 
Established 1895 


and wagon-road country ; railway. 
fo this primitive region, young Bill 
to look after the interests 
of his father, bill Stuart. He found 
f trouble waiting for him, but 
was a tough customer. 


Price, $2.00 Net 


At All Booksellers or Order from the Publisher 


no 


Stuart was sent 


old 


young Bill 














No. 15 Perfect cut, dia- 
mond center, four French 4 
blue sapphires ; 1s K 
white gold ring 
$4250 
GLOVER’S exercises an antiseptic r 
a on the scalp Cleanses, 
ylates. Send for G LOVER’S 


Address Dept. 144 
HANDBOOK on the Scalp 
and Hair; free on request. 


DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
rai cy 170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
A. - 








New Yor 
Druggiste 


Barbers v7 
Hairdressers 


Clear-Tone lear-Tone 


[ “NYRACE Mann Sec. J 


What is prostate gland oe sorder? Why does it come to two-thirus of 
all men past middle ag does it cause loss of vitality, sciatica, 
aching feet, back end’ le pgs? f Lessing book, written 
by well known American scientist, answers these / 
questions and tells how 20,000 men have found relief / 
without drugs, surgery, lessons. Simply send name 
and uddress for copy, no obligation, Address the 
ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 7649 Main St., Steubenville, 

Ohio. Western Office, Dept. 76P, 711 Van Nuys Bidg,, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








AGENTS spit inc 


Visible Flash 


Just Out— Amazing Invention— 
Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
—==-s see the flash of each explosion in 
“4B the cylinders. Tells which are firing right. 
S55 Greatest improvement in spark plugs 
SSH since gas engines were invented. on 
*  derful gas savers. Agents coining money. 


EK 


Easy to make with new 

sure-fire plans. Sells on 
sight to every auto owner. Phillips, Ont., 
writes “Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 
terday. Rush 10 dozen.” “Write for s 
cial Free Demonstrator Offer and FRE 
deal to introduce these wonder spark plugs . 
your territory. Write quick—t 

CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 

1730 Century Buliding leveland, Ohle 


MARK REC 


The Wonder -Working Lotion 
Used like toilet water. 
mended for quickly and permanently removing 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, 


Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch and Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 


Is positively recom- 


Shiny Skin. Endorsed by druggists, physicians, $ 
skin specialists, barbers, and over 100,000 men 

and women test cases, who succeeded with 
Clear-Tone after failing with everything else. 
FRE; Write today for my FREE Book- 


let, “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling oun 
how I cured myseif after being afflicted for fifteen years. ON 


E.$. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘ Deformi . y 
of the Bag 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years o . 
suffered for many ean a2 
absolutely helpless, found 
A man who was helpless 
to rise from his chair, was 
horseback and playing 
within a year. A little 
paralyzed, was playing 
house after wearing a Philo 
Appliance three weeks. We 
successfully treated more 
50,000 cases the past 23 y 


30 Days’ Trial Free} 


We will prove its value in your 
own case. There is no reason why 
you should not accept our offer, 
The photographs show how light, 
cool, elastic and easily adjusted the 
. = . Philo Burt Appliance is—-how dif- 
: : ferent from the old tortuous plas- 
: 1 ped WEBBING of that fine quality for } ter, leather, or steel jackets. rash 
c which Bostons have always been so fa- § Every sufferer with a weak oF 
‘ . . : : ened or deformed spine owes —i@j 
¥ mous; in many attractive color combinations, § it to himself to investigate 
4 wide web or narrow; price range, 25c to $1.00. thoroughly. Price within 
) , reach of all. 
$ And all equipped with the All Rubber Oblong § Send For Our Free Book 
4 Button, which holds stockings taut without § If you will describe the case it 
y tearing and “‘the Pad without a pucker.” will aid us in giving you definit 
| No wonder Bostons are so popular the world over. g PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
; : 105-10 Odd Fellows Temple 
} GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON § JAMESTOWN, N., Y. 


en es 





SAI AI ALES RAA DALAL ATRL AHA EEER ERE REAL 


Big M d Big Books 
If it’s action you want, the thrilling stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask your book 
seller to show you the fine, cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” mark on their handsome 
jackets. “CH” books cost only 75 cents apiece. 
There's something doing all the while in a “CH” book. These books which have never 
before been published were written for men who love the sweep of the great West, the my 


teries ef big cities, the conquest of man over his environment. Ask your bookseller to show 
you these latest titles—7Sc per copy. 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York Gh 
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Wy oO. 4. : H P -. Wes 
6 oR s f 7 green gold massive ring. 18k. white War 
Butterfly” Fiery blue white k \ old top. Fiery blue white diamond, 
jerfect cut diamond. [8k. white & €7.50— $2 Down— $1.50 a week. 
W gold hand engraved and pierced ring. ¥Ji{7/), Ns 
$.60—$2 Down—only $1.80 a week. || TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
No. 2. “Vassar”. Artistically pierced ' Easy for t i ift ani 
lace work design. 18k.white gold. Perfect Write for | EC iecdene simon. © Simply cont 
cut blue white diamond. $37.50—$2 Down Catalog. We will send ring you select on 10 da 
| —only $1.00 a week. é Diamonds i\trial. Only if satisfied, make 
No.3. “Cluster”. 7 fine white diamonds} [] Watches Jewelry WY payments until balance is paid. If you 
set in platinum, Resembles $750solitaire. $10 to $1000 } not agree it is an amazing bargain, re 


14k green gold. Rare beauty. $52.50 —| on easy terms, wii turn ring within 10 days and we 
NST $1.50 a week. Wonderful values 9.) refund your $2, You take no risk. 


Address 
Dept. A-41 


PRESS, <a oave |S RE SSR. ; VER 
- We Be Ek Diag | No. 4. “Luxor”. Man’s 14k: 
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what a whale of a 
difference just a 
few cents make 
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(ich a few strokes of 
a pen << Ameriwan 
patriots registered 


their Independence 





A Waterman’s Pen—with one filling 

—would have written many times the entit® 

Declaration of Independence. It would have 

startled these patriots into an appreciation of iff 
remarkable efficiency. 


Mex In MILLIONS of homes and offices today it is freeing mei 
EZ, Yi and women from pen-discomfort and aiding them in “they 
pursuit of happiness.” 


For THE sake of independence try a Waterman’s. We recomig 
emo mend the model illustrated. Black, mottled or cardinal holders 
— fitted with pen points that write as you would write. 


From $4 to $6.50, according to size 


Sold and guaranteed by 50,000 merchants 


Please mention this magazine when 
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D. X. OR B.J.— WHICH? 





